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OF 
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PHILADELPHIA 


THE  CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  WSIC 
Rudolf  Serkin,  Director 

presents 

THE  MARRIAGE  OF  FIGARO 
by 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  (1756-1791) 

Text  by  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte,  after  Beaumarchais '  comedy 
La  Folle  Joupnee,  ou  Le  Marriage  de  Figaro  (1778) 
English  version  by  Ruth  and  Thomas  Martin 

First  performance:  Vienna,   1  May  1786 

Production  staged  by  Dino  Yannopoulos 
Conducted  by  David  Effron 
Scenery  designed  by  Robert  Yodice 
Costumes  supervised  by  Hal  George 
Lighting  designed  by  Joseph  Pacitti 

Intermission  after  Act  II 

There  will  be  a  brief  pause  after  Acts  I  and  III 

during  which  the  audience  is  requested 
to  remain  seated. 

This  production  of  The  Marriage  of  Figaro 
is  made  possible  by  a  grant  from 
The  Samuel  and  Rebecca  Kardon  Foundation 


The  Walnut  Street  Theatre 
October  24  and  26,  1975 
8:00  P.  M. 


CAST  (In  order  of  appearance) 


Susanna  Claudia  Visca* 

Martha  Toney+ 

Figaro  Steven  Alexus  Williams* 

John  Paul  White+ 

Bartolo    Jesse  Coston 

Marcellina    Carol  Shuster 

Cherubino  Katherine  Ciesinski 

Count  Almaviva  Carlos  Serrano* 

Paul  Proveaux+ 

Basilio  Gregory  Wiest 

Countess  Almaviva    Ellen  Phillips* 

Martha  SheilH- 

Antonio    Thomas  Rebilas 

Don  Curzio  Salvatore  Rosselli" 

Barbarina  Gwendolyn  Bradley 

Peasant  Girls  Marsha  Hunter 

Sally  Wolf 

Setting:  Count  Almaviva ' s  estate  of  Aguas  Frescas, 
near  Seville,  18th  century 

Synopsis  of  Scenes: 

Act  I:  Figaro's  room  in  the  Count's  palace 

Act  II:  The  Countess's  room 

Act  III:  Reception  room  of  the  palace 

Act  IV:  The  garden  on  the  roof  of  the  palace 

THE  CHORUS 
Brian  E.  Appel,  Chorus  Master 

Sopranos  Tenors 

Marion  Rando  J.  Frank  Kelley 

Fran  Shimmin  Benjamin  Minick 

Pamela  Smith  John  J.  Ziegler 

Altos  Basses 

Ruth  Clifford  Vincent  Gilhool 

Gloria  LaRoda  J.  Arthur  Jukes 

Audrey  Miller  E.  Frank  Murphy 

=^Perf ormance  of  October  24 
+Performance  of  October  26 
°Guest  Artist 


PRODUCTION  STAFF  FOR  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  FIGARO 


Head  of  the  Opera  Department    Dino  Yannopoulos 

Conductor  David  Effron 

Gen'l  Manager,  Artistic  Coordinator  .  .Anthony  Checchia 
Concert  Manager,  Public  Relations  .    .   .    .Jim  McClelland 

Opera  Department  Manager  Donald  Kardon 

Stage  Manager    Joseph  Gasperec 

Wardrobe  Mistress  June  Nielson 

Makeup  Director    John  Maffei 

Assistant  to  Hal  George  Mary  Etta  Lang 

Musical  Assistants    Edward  Polochick 

Barbara  Silverstein 
Lys  Bert  Symonette 

English  Diction  Coach    Robert  Grooters 

Chorus  Master  Brian  E.  Appel 

Administrative  Assistant  Linda  White 

Box  Office  Manager  Myron  V.  Harrison 

Concert  Office  Secretary  Mary  Griffeth 

Orchestra  Librarian    Nancy  Shear 

Orchestra  Manager    Sharon  A.  Ray 

Program  Editor  &  Coordinator  .   .   .   .Shirley  Ann  Weekley 

Costumer:  Betty  Williams  and  Company,  New  York 
Costumes  courtesy  of  The  Juilliard  School 
Furniture  by  Newell  Art  Galleries,  New  York 

Scenery  built  under  the  technical  direction 

of  the  Philadelphia  Drama  Guild 
Rutkowski  and  Robinette  harpsichord  courtesy 
of  the  Music  Department  of  Swarthmore  College 


We  acknowledge  with  deep  appreciation 
the  cooperation  of  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre  staff. 


THE  CURTIS  OPERA  DEPARTMENT 
1975-1976  Season 


Dino  Yannopoulos  Head  of  the  Department 

David  Effron    Principal  Conductor 

Margaret  Harshaw    Vocal  Instruction 

Otto  Guth  Master  Classes 

Chris  Macatsoris    Musical  Coach 

Felix  Popper  Musical  Coach 

Lys  Bert  Syraonette  Musical  Coach 

Barbara  Silverstein  Musical  Assistant 

Thomas  Fulton  Assistant  Conductor 

Esther  de  Bros  German  Diction 

Anna  Gregoretti  Italian  Diction 

Thomas  Grubb  French  Diction 

Dorothy  Danner    Drama  and  Dance 

Anthony  Checchia    General  Manager 

and  Artistic  Coordinator 

Donald  Kardon    Opera  Department  Manager 

Jim  McClelland    Booking  Manager 

and  Public  Relations 
Joseph  Gasperec    Technical  Director 


Roster  of  Performing  Artists 


Gwendolyn  Bradley 

Katherine  Ciesinski 

Vinson  Cole 

Jesse  Coston 

Martha  Dodds 

Marsha  Hunter 

Chrisselline  Petropoulos 

Ellen  Phillips 

Walter  Plante 

Paul  Proveaux 

Thomas  Rebilas 


Carlos  Serrano 
Martha  Shell 
Carol  Shuster 
Martha  Toney 
Claudia  Visca 
John  Paul  White 
Gregory  Wiest 
Steven  Alexus  Williams 
Sally  Wolf 
Laura  Woods 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PLOT  AND  NOTES  ON  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  FIGARO 


On  their  wedding  day,  Figaro,  Count  Almavlva's 
valet,  and  Susanna,  the  Countess's  chambermaid, 
discover  the  Count's  intention  to  revive  the  old  law 
of  jus  primae  no at  is ,  according  to  which  the  feudal 
lord  has  the  right  to  spend  the  wedding  night  with  any 
of  his  female  subjects,  preceding  the  groom.  Figaro 
Immediately  sets  to  work  to  outwit  his  master.  However, 
there  arise  more  complications  from  the  fact  that 
Figaro  owes  a  considerable  amount  of  money  to  Marcelllna, 
the  elderly  housekeeper  of  Dr.   Bartolo.     As  collateral 
for  the  loan,  he  has  promised  to  marry  this  woman  who 
is  old  enough  to  be  his  mother,  which  is  actually  the 
case,  as  we  discover  in  the  third  act  when  we  learn 
that  Figaro  is  the  legitimate  offspring  and  long-lost 
child  of  Marcelllna  and  Bartolo.     Marcelllna 's  love 
becomes  maternal  and  she  is  happy  enough  to  marry  her 
long-time  employer.  Dr.  Bartolo. 

The  plot  thickens  even  further.     Cherublno,  an 
adolescent  page,  is  in  love  with  every  woman  he  meets, 
but  especially  with  the  Countess,  thereby  arousing  the 
fury  of  the  jealous  Count.     He  has  witnessed  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  by  the  Count  to  seduce  Susanna.  The 
Countess  and  Susanna  now  decide  to  dress  Cherublno  as 
a  woman  to  tempt  the  Count  and  expose  him  to  ridicule. 
This  plan,  however,  falls.     Then  Susanna  and  the  Count- 
ess exchange  dresses.     The  Countess,  dressed  as  Susan- 
na, under  the  cover  of  darkness,  lures  the  Count  Into 
a  pavilion.     Simultaneously,  the  Count  believes  that 
the  Countess  (in  reality  Susanna)  is  enjoying  a  tender 
tete-a-tete  with  Figaro.     His  jealousy  prevails,  and 
he  arouses  the  palace  to  expose  the  unfaithfulness  of 
his  wife.     When  the  truth  comes  out,  the  Count  is  ex- 
posed for  what  he  is:  a  selfish  brute  who,  without  any 
compunctions,  is  ready  to  trample  over  anybody,  depend- 
ing on  his  whims. 

The  original  play  on  which  Mozart's  and  Da  Ponte's 
opera  is  based  was  considered  quite  revolutionary.  Some 
scholars  even  maintain  that  it  was  the  prime  instigator 
for  the  French  Revolution.     The  censor  of  Louis  XVI  must 


THE  CURTIS  ORCHESTRA 
David  Effron,  Conductor 


VIOLIN  I 


OBOE 


David  Jacobson 
Cindy  Martindale 
Olga  Mudryk 
Adam  Silk 
Soon-Young  Kim 
Liang-Ping  How 

VIOLIN  II 


Mayuki  Fukuhara 
Victoria  Noyes 
Huei-Sheng  Kao 

VIOLA 


Robert  Stephenson 
John  Ferrillo 

CLARINET 

Charles  Salinger 
Randy  Klein 

BASSOON 

Danny  Phipps 
Richard  Hoenich 

HORN 


Wayne  Brooks 
Allegra  Askew 
Lynne  Edelson 

CELLO 

Marcy  Rosen 
Heidi  Jacob 
Nobuko  Takeuti 

DOUBLE  BASS 

Donald  Hermanns 
Peter  Lloyd 

FLUTE 

Sylvia  Cartwright 
Barbara  Chaffe 


David  Knapp 
Jeffry  Kirschen 

TRUMPET 

Lorraine  Cohen 
Jeffrey  Shuman 

TIMPANI 


Andrew  Power 
ORCHESTRA  LIBRARIAN 
Nancy  Shear 
ORCHESTRA  MANAGER 
Sharon  A.  Ray 


THE  CURTIS  OPERA  THEATRE 
Dino  Yannopoulos,  artistic  director 

THE  MARRIAGE  OF  FIGARO 


by 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  (1756-1791) 

Text  by  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte,  after  Beaumarchais's  comedy 
"La  Folle  Journee,  ou  Le  Marriage  de  Figaro"  (1778) 
English  version  by  Ruth  and  Thomas  Martin 

First  performance:  Vienna,  I  May  1786 

Production  staged  by  Dino  Yannopoulos 
Conducted  by  David  Effron 
Scenery  designed  by  Robert  Yodice 
Costumes  supervised  by  Hal  George 
Lighting  designed  by  Joseph  Pacitti 

Intermission  after  Act  II 
There  will  be  a  brief  pause  after  Acts  I  and  III, 
during  which  the  audience  is  requested 
to  remain  seated. 

This  production  of  The  Marriage  of  Figaro 

is  made  possible  by  a  grant  from 
The  Samuel  and  Rebecca  Kardon  Foundation. 


Sunday,  February  22,  1976  University  Auditorium  8:30  p.m. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University  Artists  Series 


s  y\()PSIS  OF  THE  PLOT  AND  NOTES  ON  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  FIGARO 


On  their  wedding  day.  Figaro.  Count  Almaviva's  valet,  and  Susanna,  the  Countess's 
chambermaid,  discover  the  Count's  intention  to  revive  the  old  law  of  jiis  piimae 
nociis.  according  to  which  the  feudal  lord  has  the  right  to  spend  the  wedding  night 
with  any  of  his  female  subjects,  preceding  the  groom.  Figaro  immediately  sets  to 
work  to  outwit  his  master.  However,  there  anse  more  complications  from  the  fact  that 
Figaro  owes  a  considerable  amount  of  money  to  Marcellina,  the  elderly  housekeeper 
of  Dr.  Bartolo.  As  collateral  for  the  loan,  he  has  promised  to  marry  this  woman  who  is 
old  enough  to  be  his  mother  —  which  is  actually  the  case,  as  we  discover  in  the  third 
act  when  we  learn  that  Figaro  is  the  illegitimate  offspring  and  long-lost  child  of 
Marcellina  and  Bartolo.  Marcellina's  love  becomes  maternal  and  she  is  happy  enough 
to  marry  her  long-lime  employer.  Dr.  Bartolo. 

The  plot  thickens  even  further.  Cherubino.  an  adolescent  page,  is  in  love  with 
every  woman  he  meets,  but  especially  with  the  Countess,  thereby  arousing  the  fury  of 
the  jealous  Count.  He  has  witnessed  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  the  Count  to  seduce 
Susanna  The  Countess  and  Susanna  now  decide  to  dress  Cherubino  as  a  woman  to 
tempt  the  Count  and  expose  him  to  ridicule.  This  plan,  however,  fails.  Then  Susanna 
and  the  Countess  exchange  dresses.  The  Countess,  dressed  as  Susanna,  under  the 
cover  of  darkness  lures  the  Count  into  a  pavilion.  Simultaneously,  the  Count  believes 
that  the  Countess  (in  reality  Susanna)  is  enjoying  a  iendtr  lete-a-lete  with  Figaro.  His 
jealousy  prevails,  and  he  arouses  the  palace  to  expose  the  unfaithfulness  of  his  wife. 
When  the  truth  comes  out,  the  Count  is  exposed  for  what  he  is:  a  selfish  brute  who, 
without  any  compunctions,  is  ready  to  trample  over  anybody,  depending  on  his 
whims. 

The  original  play  on  which  Mozart's  and  Da  Ponte's  opera  is  based  was  considered 
quite  revolutionary  Some  scholars  even  maintain  that  it  was  the  prime  instigator  for 
the  French  Revolution,  The  censor  of  Louis  ,XVI  must  have  been  of  the  same  opinion, 
since  the  play  was  forbidden  in  France.  (Ironically  enough,  the  play  was  given  a 
private  performance  at  the  Court  of  Versailles,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  censor,  with 
Marie-Antoinette  taking  part  in  it.  This  shows  how  unaware  the  leading  circles  of 
France  were  of  impending  events.) 

Before  Mozart  and  Da  Ponte  could  proceed  to  write  their  work,  they  had  to  get 
■-I'ceial  permission  from  the  Emperor  in  Vienna,  which  was  reluctantly  given  only 
alter  Da  Ponte  had  promised  to  cut  the  politically  most  "dangerous"  scenes.  This  he 
did  by  omitting  the  trial  scene,  which  strongly  satirizes  the  antiquated  judicial  system 
of  Europe. 


Still,  the  two  authors  produced  a  theatrical  work  where  the  hero  was  not  an 
aristocrat  and  was  able  to  outwit  and  outmaneuver  his  aristocratic  masters.  The  play 
and  opera  are.  for  the  most  part,  autobiographical.  Figaro  being  Beaumarchais.  The 
proof  of  that  is  the  third  play  in  the  trilogy.  The  Culprit  Moihev.  which  takes  place 
twenty  years  after  The  Mankige  of  Figaro.  It  is  a  tragedy.  The  Alinaviva  family  are 
exiles  living  in  Paris,  and  the  story  concerns  the  illegitimate  child  of  the  Countess  and 
Cherubino.  so  that  we  must  assume  that  what  is  depicted  in  the  earlier  work  as  a 
simple  flirtation  between  an  adolescent  and  a  mature  woman  (the  Countess  actually  is 
not  more  than  twenty-one  at  the  time  oi'The  Marriage  of  Figaro)  is  more  serious  than 
we  are  led  to  believe.  This  third  play  is  bitter  in  nature  and  mirrors  the  personal 
misfortunes  of  Beaumarchais.  It  was  set  to  music  by  Danus  Milhaud  about  ten  years 
ago.  commissioned  by  the  Theatre  of  Geneva,  but  was  not  able  to  hold  its  place  in 
contemporary  opera  repertoire.  Although  the  political  circumstances  have  robbed 
The  Marriage  of  Figaro  of  much  of  its  social  relevance,  the  characters  are  so  well 
drawn  and  so  true  to  life  that  the  play  belongs  to  the  staples  of  the  French  classical 
theater,  and  in  its  operatic  form  it  has  remained  one  of  the  greatest  examples  of  truly 
great  musico-dramatic  masterpieces. 

—  Dino  Yannopoulos 


CAST  (in  order  of  appearance) 


Susanna    Claudia  Visca 

Figaro    John  Paul  White 

Barlolo  Jesse  Coston 

Marcellina    Carol  Shuster 

Cherubino    Katherine  Ciesinski 

Counl  Almaviva    Carlos  Serrano 

Busilio    Gregory  Wiest 

Counless  Ahnaviva    Ellen  Phillips 

Anionio   Thomas  Rebilas 

Don  Cur/io    Salvatore  Rosselli 

Barbarino    Gwendolyn  Bradley 

Peasant  Girls    Marsha  Hunter 

Sallv  Wolf 


Setting:  Counl  Almaviva's  estate  of  Aguas  Frescas. 
near  Seville,  eighteenth  century 

Synopsis  of  Scenes 

Act  I:       Figaro's  room  ni  the  Count's  palace 

Act  II:     The  Counlcss's  room 

Act  III:    Reception  room  of  the  palace 

Act  IV:     The  garden  on  the  roof  of  the  palace 


The  Mendelssohn  Club  Chorus 
Brian  E.  Appel.  chorus  master 

THE  CURTIS  ORCHESTRA 
David  Effron,  musical  director 


Latecomers  will  be  seated  at  the  first  interval. 

Patrons  who  must  leave  during  the  performance  should  do  so  between  numbers  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  audience.  Please  note  that  readmittance  will  not  be  possible  until  the 
lights  are  raised  in  the  house. 
Smoking  is  permitted  only  in  designated  areas. 

Sittmg  or  placing  personal  items  on  the  balcony  handrails  is  not  allowed. 
Recording  or  photographing  any  part  of  the  performance  is  strictly  forbidden 
Cameras  anJ  recording  equipment  must  be  checked  at  the  box  office. 
EmergciKs  call  cards  iire  available  at  the  box  office. 
Spring  Events 

Nikolais  Dance  Theatre  —  March  12 

Misha  Dichter  —  March  19 

Pennsylvania  Ballet  —  April  2 

Don  Cossacks  —  April  9 

Netherlands  Chamber  Orchestra  —  April  24 

Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  —  April  30 

Filins 

The  Miihesc  Falcon  —  March  10 

The  Magnificent  Ambersons  —  March  17 

La  Dolce  Vila  —  March  30 

The  Treasure  of  the  Sierra  Madre  —  April  14 

SVi  —  April  20 

Singin'  in  the  Rain  —  May  5 

Amarcord  —  May  1  1 

Special  Event 

Preservation  Hall  idiz  Band  —  March  23 

Watch  your  local  news  media  for  the  announcement  of  the  1976-77  Season  Ticke 
sale  beginning  in  .April  IM7fi  Current  Season  Ticket  holders  will  have  an  opportunit; 
to  order  tickeis  bclnrc  tlic  sale  is  opened  to  the  general  public. 
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CURTIS 
INSTITUTE 

OF 

MUSIC 

PHILADELPHIA 


19    7  5 


19    7  6 


I 


THE  CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 
Rudolf  Serkin,  Director 

presents 

THE  SECRET  MARRIAGE 

An  Opera  In  Two  Acts  by 

Domenlco  Clmarosa  (1749-1801) 

Libretto  in  Italian  by  Giovanni  Bertati 
After  the  play  The  Clandestine  Marriage 
By  George  Colman,  the  elder,  and  David  Garrick 

English  version  by  James  Lucas 
arrangement  with  Belwin  Mills  Publishing  Corp. 
Publisher  and  Copyright  Owner 

First  performance:  Vienna,   7  February  1792 


Production  staged  by  Dino  Yannopoulos 
Conducted  by  David  Effron 
Scenery  designed  by  Robert  Yodice 
Costumes  designed  by  Andrew  Marlay 

Lighting  designed  by  William  Hotaling 

Intermission  after  Act  I 


The  Walnut  Street  Theatre 
March  4  and  6,  1976 
8:00  P.  M. 


CAST  (In  order  of  appearance) 


Paolino    Gregory  Wiest 

Carolina  Claudia  Visca 

Geronimo  Jesse  Coston 

Elisetta  Martha  Toney 

Fidalma    Katherine  Ciesinski 

Count  Robinson  Carlos  Serrano 

Setting:  Bologna,  18th  century 

PRODUCTION  STAFF  FOR  THE  SECRET  MARRIAGE 

Head  of  the  Opera  Department  ....  Dino  Yannopoulos 

Production  Manager  Donald  Kardon 

Stage  Manager    Joseph  Gasperec 

Wardrobe  Mistress  June  Nielson 

Makeup  and  Wigs  Robert  Baker 

Musical  Assistants  Barbara  Silverstein 

Lys  Bert  Symonette 

English  Diction  Coach  Dorothy  Uris 

Wardrobe  Assistants  Val  Read 

Susan  Sharpe 

Production  Assistants  Jeff  Burns 

George  Calvert 

Public  Relations    Jim  McClelland 

Administrative  Assistant  Linda  White 

Box  Office  Manager  Myron  V.  Harrison 

Concert  Office  Secretary  Mary  Griffeth 

Orchestra  Librarian    Nancy  Shear 

Orchestra  Manager    Sharon  A.  Ray 

Program  Editor  Shirley  Ann  Weekley 

Scenery  built  under  the  technical  direction 

of  the  Philadelphia  Drama  Guild 
Rutkowski  and  Robinette  harpsichord  courtesy 

of  the  Music  Department  of  Swarthmore  College 
Continental  Rental:  Silver  tea  service  and 

accessories 


We  acknowledge  with  deep  appreciation 
the  cooperation  of  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre  staff 


THE  CURTIS  OPERA  DEPARTMENT 
1975-1976  Season 


Dino  Yannopoulos  Head  of  the  Department 

David  Effron    Principal  Conductor 

Margaret  Harshaw    Vocal  Instruction 

Otto  Guth  Master  Classes 

Christofer  Macatsoris  Musical  Coach 

Felix  Popper  Musical  Coach 

Lys  Bert  Symonette  Musical  Coach 

Barbara  Silverstein  Musical  Assistant 

Thomas  Fulton  Assistant  Conductor 

Esther  de  Bros  German  Diction 

Anna  Gregoretti  Italian  Diction 

Thomas  Grubb  French  Diction 

Dorothy  Danner    Drama  and  Dance 

Anthony  Checchia  General  Manager/ 

Artistic  Coordinator 

Donald  Kardon    Opera  Department  Manager 

Jim  McClelland  .  .Booking  Manager/Public  Relations 
Joseph  Gasperec    .    .    .    .Designer/Technical  Director 


Roster  of  Performing  Artists 


Gwendolyn  Bradley 
Katherine  Ciesinski 
Vinson  Cole 
Jesse  Coston 
Martha  Dodds 
Marsha  Hunter 
Chrissellene  Petropoulos 
Ellen  Phillips 
Walter  Plante 
Paul  Proveaux 


Carlos  Serrano 

Martha  Shell 

Carol  Shuster 

Martha  Toney 

Claudia  Visca 

John  Paul  White 

Gregory  Wiest 

Steven  Alexus  Williams 

Sally  Wolf 

Laura  Lynn  Woods 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PLOT  AND  NOTES  ON  THE  SECRET  MARRIAGE 


Carolina,  daughter  of  Geronimo,  a  wealthy  merchant 
of  Bologna,  is  secretly  married  to  Paolino,  her  fat- 
her's   bookkeeper.     With  this  secret,  they  live  in 
Geronimo' s  house  together  with  Carolina's  sister, 
Elisetta,  and  her  aunt,  Fidalma,  who  is  anything  but 
resigned  to  widowhood.     Paolino 's  former  employer. 
Count  Robinson,  arrives  from  England  with  the  inten- 
tion of  marrying  Elisetta,  a  union  which  would  great- 
ly please  Geronimo,  who  aspires  to  an  alliance  with 
the  nobility.     The  Count,  however,  mistakes  Carolina 
for  Elisetta.     Informed  of  his  error  and  advised  that 
he  must  marry  Elisetta,  Robinson  offers  to  take  just 
half  the  dowry  if  only  Carolina  can  be  substituted. 
In  desperation,  Paolino  seeks  advice  from  Fidalma, 
who,  mistaking  his  plea  for  a  proposal  of  marriage, 
accepts  immediately.     Paolino  and  Carolina  then  plan 
to  run  away,  especially  since  Elisetta  and  Fidalma 
have  decided  to  send  Carolina  to  a  convent  so  that 
Elisetta  can  marry  Robinson  and  Fidalma  can  marry 
Paolino.     Before  they  can  do  so,  however,  the 
misunderstandings  are  cleared  up,  the  marriage  is 
revealed,  and  the  furious  Geronimo  is  appeased  when 
Count  Robinson  saves  the  day  by  deciding  to  marry 
Elisetta.     All  ends  happily,  with  the  proud  father 
making  plans  for  the  showiest  wedding  possible. 

***** 

After  the  "invention"  of  opera  at  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century,  we  find  two  distinct  schools  of 
opera  developing  in  Italy.     One  was  the  Venetian 
school  in  northern  Italy,  based  on  the  antique 
tragedies  and  having,  of  course,  as  the  theme  of 
its  works,  mythological  characters  or  dramatic 
subjects  which  linked  it  to  the  classical  theater 
of  Greece. 

The  other  school  was  the  Neapolitan  school  which 
was  almost  exclusively  the  domain  of  comedy.  The 
operas  of  this  school  were  rooted  in  teatvo  buffo, 
the  southern  aormedia  dell'  arte,  whose  stock 
characters  reach  back  into  antiquity. 


The  Latin  theater,  again,  was  divided  into  the 
tragedies  of  Rome,  based  on  the  classical  Greek 
theater  and  developed  into  heroic  spectacles,  and 
the  rustic  plays,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  Greek 
theater,  except  in  its  satirical  aspects.     The  comedy 
was  rough,  even  obscene  at  times,  and  the  plays  were 
performed,  not  in  ancient  theaters  which  had  developed 
in  shrines  of  worship,  but  on  simple  platforms  in 
country  fairs.     The  roots,  therefore,  of  the  Neapolitan 
school  of  opera  also  reach  back  into  antiquity,  but  an 
antiquity  which  is  completely  divorced  of  the  religious 
aspects  of  serious  theater. 

These  two  schools,  the  tragedy  and  the  comedy, 
merged  at  times  during  the  developing  stages  of  opera 
when  we  find  tragic  opera  interrupted,  usually  four  or 
five  times,  by  rustic  intermezzos.     One  reason  for  this 
was  the  desire  to  break  up  the  unrelenting  gravity  of  a 
classic  tragedy  by  bringing  comedy  relief  into  the 
evening's    entertainment.     The  character  of  the  opera 
huffa  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  opera  seria.     In  modern  times,  Richard 
Strauss  and  Hugo  von  Hoffmansthal  attempted  to  recreate 
this  situation  in  Ariadne  auf  Naxos ,  where  we  have  a 
group  of  Neapolitan  comedians,  all  representative  of 
commedia  dell'  arte,  interrupt  and  satirize  the  main 
plot  of  the  opera  seria,  Ariadne. 

It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  the  outstanding 
composer  of  opera  buffa  should  be  a  Neapolitan  .   .  . 
Cimarosa.     Born  in  Aversa,  near  Naples,  he  was  orphaned 
at  an  early  age  and  received  his  musical  training  as  a 
scholarship  student  at  the  Conservatory  of  Naples. 
His  first  opera,  produced  in  Naples  in  1772,  gained 
immediate  importance,  and  for  the  next  eight  years 
he  divided  his  time  between  Rome  and  Napl'?s.     He  then 
served  as  court  composer  to  Catherine  II  in  St.  Peters- 
burg and  later  as  kapellmeister  to  the  Austrian  court 
under  Leopold  II.     Upon  his  return  to  Naples  in  1793, 
he  was  received  with  great  honors  and  distinction. 
His  good  fortunes  were  cut  short,  however,  when  he 
was  imprisoned  for  taking  part  in  the  Neapolitan 
revolutionary  demonstration.     After  his  release,  he 
set  out  for  St.  Petersburg,  but  died  in  Venice, 


where  it  was  widely  rumored  that  he  had  been  poisoned. 

From  a  lifetime  output  of  more  than  sixty  operas, 
many  masses,  oratorios,  cantatas,  sonatas  and  other 
works.  The  Secret  Marriage  was,  and  still  is, 
Cimarosa's  most  successful  work.     Indeed,  it  was  so 
well  received  at  its  premiere  in  Vienna  that  the 
Emperor  Leopold  had  supper  served  to  the  players 
and  requested  an  immediate  repeat  performance. 
Upon  Cimarosa's  return  to  Naples,  the  work  was 
given  fifty-seven  consecutive  performances. 
Apart  from  the  works  of  Mozart,  it  is  the  only 
Italian  opera  buffa  between  Pergolesi  and  Rossini 
which  is  still  in  the  repertory,  although  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  why  this  particular  work  alone 
in  this  category  should  have  attained  such  lasting 
popularity.     Adapted  by  the  librettist  Bertati  from 
an  English  Restoration  play  by  Colman  and  Garrick, 
its  witticisms  make  it  equal  in  that  respect  to 
Mozart's  Cosi  fan  tutte.     Its  interest  arises  from 
the  complex  psychological  interrelationships  which 
develop  as  the  characters  thread  their  way  through 
the  comedy  of  errors  to  the  inevitable  happy  ending. 
Cimarosa  was  a  master  of  the  buffo  tradition.  His 
operas  are  garrulous  and  gay,  filled  with  sparkling 
wit.     Thus,  the  most  important  reason  for  the 
lasting  appeal  of  The  Secret  Marriage  may  be  that 
it  is  just  plain  good  fun. 
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TEE  ITALIAN  WOMAN  IN  ALGIERS 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  ITALIAN  WOMAN  IN  ALGIERS 


ACT  I:     In  the  palace  of  Mustafa,  Bey  of  Algiers,  the 
eunuchs  conunent  on  the  sad  lot  of  the  harem  women. 
Elvira,  the  Bey's  wife,  confides  to  her  personal  slave, 
Zulma,  that  she  fears  her  husband  no  longer  loves  her. 
The  Bey  himself  enters,  complaining  about  the  arrogance 
of  women.     IVhen  Elvira  tries  to  speak  to  him,  he  feigns 
deafness.     The  Bey  then  orders  Ali,  the  captain  of  his 
guard,  to  find  him  an  Italian  wife  .   .   .  and  do  it 
within  the  next  few  days  or  his  head  will  be  lopped  off! 
Lindoro,  a  young  boy  who  is  the  Bey's  slave,  laments  his 
separation  from  his  beloved  Isabella.     The  Bey  asks  if 
Lindoro  could  find  solace  in  marriage,  but  the  boy 
replies  that  he  could  marry  only  if  he  were  truly  in 
love . 

In  desperation,  Ali  and  his  men  sink  a  ship  off 
the  coast.     Isabella,  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  wreck, 
emerges  from  the  sea  fresh,  immaculately  groomed,  quite 
untouched  by  the  raging  elements.     She  has  been  traveling 
in  search  of  her  lost  lover,  Lindoro.     With  her  is  Taddeo 
her  paramour  who,  though  still  jealous  of  Lindoro,  is  muc 
more  immediately  frightened  by  the  prospect  of  slavery  in 
an  Algerian  harem.     Ali  is  delighted  to  find  such  a 
pretty  Italian  slave.     Taddeo,  seeing  the  preferential 
treatment  being  given  to  Isabella,  announces  that  he  is 
her  uncle  and  must  remain  constantly  at  her  side.  All 
march  off  to  the  palace. 

Back  in  the  palace,  Elvira  and  Zulma  argue  with 
Lindoro,  who  is  reluctant  to  marry  Elvira,  even  though 
the  Bey  has  offered  him  freedom  and  riches  just  to  take 
her  off  his  hands.     Ali  brings  the  welcome  news  of  his 
prize  and  Mustafa  rejoices  at  his  good  fortune.  Elvira 
admits  to  Lindoro  that  she  still  loves  her  husband,  but 
he  comforts  her  by  saying  that  she  should  come  with  him 
to  Italy  where  she  could  find  all  the  husbands  and  lovers 
she  wishes. 

Isabella,  who  can  scarcely  conceal  her  amusement, 
is  introduced  to  Mustafa,  who  immediately  falls  in  love 
with  her  and  sets  about  to  win  her  heart  by  putting  on 
domineering  airs.     Isabella,  however,  knows  how  to  deal 
with  such  men  I     Elvira,  Zulma  and  Lindoro  enter. 


Isabella  creates  a  great  uproar,  insisting  that  Mustafa 
must  keep  Elvira  as  his  wife.     After  all,  men  should  not 
be  allowed  to  go  about  changing  wives  whenever  they  wish  I 

ACT  II:  Isabella  and  Lindoro  have,  of  course,  recognized 
each  other  and  during  a  brief  moment  alone,  they  reaffirm 
their  love  and  make  plans  to  escape.     The  smitten  Mustafa 
plans  an  intimate  tete-a-tete  with  his  new  love.     For  that 
purpose,  he  orders  coffee  to  be  served.     He  also  orders 
Taddeo,  the  newly  resplendent  Grand  Kaimakan,  to  withdraw 
and  leave  him  alone  whenever  he  sneezes.     Isabella  enters 
and  Mustafa  sneezes  violently,  but  Taddeo,  being  very 
jealous  of  the  Bey  and  also  beginning  to  suspect  the 
true  identity  of  Lindoro,  refuses  to  budge.     To  make 
matters  worse,   Isabella  insists  that  Elvira  must  be 
included  in  the  party.     Mustafa  is  furious,  but  everyone 
else  is  delighted  that  the  Bey's  first  amorous  attempt 
has  thus  been  thwarted. 

Lindoro  enlists  Taddeo *s  aid  in  a  new  plan  about 
to  be  put  into  action;  Mustafa  enters,  complaining  about 
the  treatment  he  has  received  from  Isabella.  However, 
he  is  assured  that  she  waits  only  until  he  joins  the 
ancient  and  noble  Italian  order  of  the  Papadummies.  This, 
of  course,  is  pure  invention.     The  role  of  a  Papadummy  is 
to  be  the  perfect  husband  and  his  duties  are  very  simple: 
eat,  drink  and  sleep  .    .    .  but  first  and  foremost,  he  must 
never  ever  be  jealous  and  must  trust  his  wife  implicitly, 
even  though  she  flirts  outrageously  before  his  very  eyes. 
The  Bey  readily  agrees  to  undergo  the  initiation  rites. 
In  preparation  for  the  initiation  ceremony,  Isabella 
gathers  together  all  the  Italians  in  the  Bey's  service, 
promising  escape  for  them  if  they  will  help  her  carry 
out  her  plan.     The  "Papadummies"  enter.     Mustafa  promises 
to  obey  the  rules  of  the  order  and  is  obviously  enjoying 
his  new  role  as  a  Papadummy,  eating  heartily  as  Isabella 
and  Lindoro,  accompanied  by  the  Italian  slaves,  prepare 
their  escape.     When  Mustafa  realizes  he  has  been  duped, 
it  is  too  late.     The  ship  is  about  to  sail.     His  own  men 
are  unwilling  and  unable  to  stop  them.     Finally,  Mustafa 
realizes  that  the  best  wife  for  him  is  his  faithful 
Elvira  and,  in  fact,  he  is  relieved  to  be  rid  of  the 
conniving  Italian  woman  who  created  such  an  uproar  in 
his  palace.     All  ends  with  mutual  good  wishes. 


NOTES 


The  year  1813  was  one  of  the  most  important  in 
Rossini's  career.     Up  to  that  time,  he  had  been  known  as 
a  very  promising  young  composer  with  several  minor  works 
to  his  credit,  among  them  the  one-act  farces  La  Pietva 
del  Paragone,  La  Scala  di  Seta,  and  II  Signor  Brusohino. 
But  in  1813,  at  the  age  of  21,  he  produced  two  full-scale 
operas,  Tanaredi  and  L'ltaliana  in  Algeri,  which  established 
him  as  the  most  successful  of  all  contemporary  composers 
of  opera.     Both  were  produced  in  Venice  and  both  achieved 
outstanding  success,  not  only  in  Venice,  but  throughout 
Europe . 

L'ltaliana  in  Algeri  is  not  just  a  comic  opera. 
It  is  a  satire  on  the  Italian  morals  of  the  day  and,  in 
a  slight  way,  even  has  a  certain  element  of  patriotism 
This  was  a  time  when  northern  Italy  was  torn  between  the 
new  forces  of  the  French  revolutionaries  under  Napoleon 
and  the  ancient  regime  of  the  Hapsburgs,  who  occupied 
Venice  during  most  of  this  period.     Let  us  not  forget 
that  35  years  later,  Verdi's  nationalistic  operas  were 
always  premiered  in  Venice,   for  Venice  had  been,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  the  cultural  focal 
point  of  the  Italian  nationalism  and  resistance. 
Rossini's  father  was,  in  fact,  jailed  for  siding  with 
the  French.     This  situation  forced  his  mother  to  support 
herself  and  the  infant  Rossini  by  becoming  a  prima  donna 
aomiaa  and  she  soon  established  a  reputation  throughout 
northern  Italy  as  a  great  singer.     This,   in  turn,  pushed 
the  young  Rossini  toward  the  study  of  music.     He  lived 
in  the  theater  when  he  was  not  studying  at  the  Liceo 
Lirica  of  Bologna,  the  famous  musical  academy  where  only 
one  other  composer  under  15  years  of  age  had  ever  been 
accepted   .    .    .  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart. 

Rossini  was  a  man  of  the  theater  wl.o  wrote  com- 
missioned works  for  specific  theater  companies. 
He  loved  parties,  good  times  and  lots  of  company, 
traveling  always  with  a  large  retinue.     When  he  received 
a  commission,  he  would  move  into  the  city  with  his  retinue, 
study  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the  singers,  and  dis- 
tribute the  parts  accordingly.     He  was  extremely  facile 
and,  even  for  those  days,  a  fast  composer,  never  taking 
more  than  a  month  or  two  to  complete  an  opera  ...  on 
the  spot.     He  never  wrote  with  an  eye  on  posterity.  He 


wrote  for  specific  situations.     If  a  company  had  three 
strong  tenors,  he  wrote  three  important  tenor  parts  and 
no  leading  parts  for  baritone  (see  for  example  his  OtellOt 
in  which  the  leading  parts  of  Otello,  lago  and  Cassio  are 
all  assigned  to  tenors  and  Elisabettaj  regina  d  'Inghiltem 
which  also  boasts  three  important  tenor  parts.     He  was  not 
the  stereotyped  creative  artist  whom  we  usually  imagine, 
composing  feverishly  in  solitude;  rather,  he  composed  at 
balls  and  parties  where  he  would  sit  in  a  corner  or  at  th« 
piano  and  work  away  while  the  merry-makers  swirled  about 
him.     When  the  opera  was  completed  except  for  the  overturi 
which  he  usually  wrote  in  an  hour  or  two  or  even  borrowed 
from  another  work,  he  would  pack  his  bags  and,  with  his 
retinue,  move  on  to  the  next  town  where  he  had  a  commissit 

Of  course,  not  all  his  works  are  masterpieces.  ^ 
Only  a  small  percentage  can  be  classed  as  such.  However, 
out  of  the  sea  of  good,  but  not  outstanding  works,  a 
masterpiece  did  emerge  from  time  to  time.     This  is  in 
complete  contrast  to  the  composers  of  today  who  take 
years  to  complete  one  work  which  they  think  must  be  a 
masterpiece,  for  which  they  receive  government  grants,  | 
and  which  they  feel  must  be  completely  different  from  a 
anything  else  ever  written.     Although  we  may  differ  in  II 
our  judgment  as  to  which  method  is  the  more  productive, 
one  thing  is  clear:  the  masterpieces  of  Rossini  are  still 
being  played  today,  160  years  after  they  were  composed, 
while  the  "planned"  masterpieces  of  today  often  disappeaiS 
after  only  one  or  two  seasons.     Through  his  prolific 
productivity,  Rossini  came  to  know  the  exigencies  of 
musical  theater  so  well  that  it  is  only  logical  that  his 
best  works  have  a  lasting  appeal  for  audiences  and  per- 
formers alike. 


—  Dino  Yannopoulos 
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April  15,  17  Mozart:  Don  Giovanni 

April  22,  24   Mozart:  Cosi  fan  tutte 

-North  American  Premiere 

All  Walnut  Street  Theatre  performances  sung  in  English 
with  The  Curtis  Orchestra 


Members  receive  one  ticket  for  each  production 
Orchestra:  $30.00 
Mezzanine:  $26.00 
Balcony:  $20.00 


CURTIS  STUDIO  SERIES 

December  7,  10,  13,  16,  20  .  Verdi:  Rigoletto 
March  14,  15,  17,  22,  24  .   .  Debussy:  Pelleas  et  Melisande 
May  17  ,  20,  23,  26  Puccini:  Tosca 

Studio  memberships  are  $17.00  each^"'« 
Members  receive  one  ticket  for  each  studio  production 
All  studio  performances  are  with  piano  accompaniment 
Studio  performances  are  sung  in  the  original  language 

1976-77  Programs  and  Dates  Are  Subject  To  Change 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION:  Call  215-546-0700,  or  write: 
The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  Concert  Department, 
1720  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19103. 

"^'All  subscriptions  received  by  July  4  will  be  given 
a  10%  discount. 
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1975-1976 
The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 
DISTINGUISHED  ALUMNI  AND  FACULTY  SERIES 
(Remaining  Concerts) 

MIECZYSLAW  HORSZOWSKI ,  Pianist 
Wednesday,  January  14  at  8:00  P.  M. 
Curtis  Hall 

ARNOLD  STEINHARDT,  Violinist 
Friday,  March  12  at  8:00  P.  M. 
Curtis  Hall 

SHMUEL  ASHKENASI,  Violinist 
PATRICIA  PARR,  Pianist 
Sunday,  April  4  at  3:30  P.  M. 
The  Walnut  Street  Theatre 

MICHAEL  TREE,  Violist 
THE  AULOS  WIND  QUINTET 
Sunday,  May  2  at  8:00  P.  M. 
The  Walnut  Street  Theatre 

Tickets  are  $5.00  each  per  concert.     They  can  be 
obtained  by  writing:  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music, 
Concert  Department,  1720  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania  19103.     For  further  information,  please 
call  215-893-5260. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE 

A  native  of  Louisiana,  Anne  Epperson  attended  the 
Juilliard  School  of  Music  and  holds  Bachelor  of  Arts 
and  Master  of  Music  degrees.     She  made  her  debut  as 
soloist  with  the  New  Orleans  Philharmonic  Symphony 
at  the  age  of  twelve.     In  1967,  she  was  a  winner  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  Award.  In 
addition  to  playing  with  world-renowned  artists, 
Ms.  Epperson  has  served  as  accompanist  for  the 
Western  Opera  Theatre  in  San  Francisco  and  for  the 
Aspen  Music  Festival  in  Aspen,  Colorado. 


THE  CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 
Distinguished  Alumni  and  Faculty  Series 
The  Walnut  Street  Theatre 
Sunday,  December  7,  1975  at  3:30  P.  M. 

HUROK 
presents 
DANIEL  HEIFETZ 
Violinist 
ANNE  EPPERSON,  Pianist 

LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN  (1770-1827) 
Sonata  in  D  Major,  Opus  12,  No.  1  (1797-1798) 
Allegro  con  brio 

Tema  con  Variazioni:  Andante  oon  moto 
Rondo:  Allegro 

CESAR  FRANCK  (1822-1890) 
Sonata  in  A  Major  for  Violin  and  Piano  (1886) 
Allegretto  hen  moderato 
Allegro 

Reoitativo -Fantasia 
Allegretto  pooo  mosso 

INTERMISSION 

JOHANN  SEBASTIAN  BACH  (1685-1750) 
Chaconne  for  Unaccompanied  Violin  (ca.  1720) 
(from  Partita  No.   2  in  D  Minor,  S.  1004) 

CHARLES  IVES  (1874-1954) 
Sonata  No.  2  for  Violin  and  Piano  (1907-1910) 
Autumn:  Adagio  maestoso  -  Allegro  moderato 
The  Revival:  Largo  -  Allegretto 
In  the  Bam:  Presto 

PETER  ILYITCH  TCHAIKOVSKY  (1840-1893) 
Meditation,  Opus  42,  No.  10  (1878) 
(from  Souvenir  d'un  lieu  cher) 

PABLO  DE  SARASATE  (1844-1908) 
Caprice  basque.  Opus  24 

Exclusive  Management 
Hurok  Concerts,  Inc. 
1370  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  New  York  10019 


HUROK  presents 

DANIEL 

HpIFETZ 

the  bnlliant  American  violin  virtuoso 


"...a  titan..:' 


FAUBION  BOWERS 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 


HUROK  pnescnts 

D/KNIEL 

HFIFETZ 

"A  UNIQUE 
COMBINATION 
OF  FIRE  AND  ICE!" 
The  Washington  Star 


Widely  acclaimed  by  audiences,  conductors  and  critics  as  one 
most  fiery  and  charismatic  violinists  of  our  time,  Daniel 

has  brought  a  new  aura  of  excitement  to  the  concert 
Having  studied  with  the  great  Efrem  Zimbalist  and  the  emi 
pedagogue  Ivan  Galamian,  Daniel  Heifetz,  in  July  of  1969  won 
prize  at  the  Merriweather  Post  Competition  in  Washington, 
He  then  went  on  to  make  his  New  York  debut  at  Philharm 
Hall  on  January  25,  1970  and  was  hailed  by  the  New 
Times  for  his  "dashing,  wholly  idiomatic  perform; 
of  the  Tchaikovsky  Violin  Concerto!'  Since  t 
he  has  been  touring  extensively  througl 
the  United  States,  Europe,  Central  and  Sc 
America  —  "  an  amazing  interpreter  of 
violin  —  a  complete  artist  who  breat 
music  from  every  pore!'  (Bogota,  Colomt 
Daniel  Heifetz  is  the  son  of  the  emin 
neurosurgeon,  Dr.  Milton  D.  Heif 
of  Beverly  Hills,  California,  and 
violin  is  the  'Efrem  Zimbal 
Guarnerius  del  Gesu  dated  17 


A  VIOLINIST  WITH  GREv^l 
STYLE  -  AN  IMPASSIONE 
TONE,  UNASHAMEDL 
LARGE,  RICH  AND  SWEE 
...  AS  A  FRITZ  KREISLE 
MIGHT  HAVE  PLAYED  I 
A  GENERATION  AGO 
San  Francisco  Examint\ 


Exclusive  Mamgemen\ 
HUROK  CONCERTS  IN^ 
1 370  Avenue  of  the  Ameriaj ! 
New  York,  N.Y.  1001  i 

West  Coast :  9200  Sunset  BlvJl 
Los  Angeles,  CA.  9006' 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE 


Born  in  Havana,  Cuba,  of  Polish-American  parents, 
Jacob  Lateiner  was,  by  age  ten,  a  well-known  prodigy 
with  many  recitals  and  orchestral  appearances  under 
such  noted  musicians  as  the  noted  Cuban  composer- 
conductor  Ernesto  Lecuona  to  his  credit. 

Lateiner  came  to  the  United  States  to  study  at 
The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  with  Isabelle  Vengerova, 
graduating  in  1949.     He  made  his  debut  with  Eugene 
Ormandy  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  1945  as 
winner  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  Youth  Competition, 
and  in  1947,  at  age  19,  he  performed  Beethoven's 
"Emperor"  Concerto  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
at  Tanglewood,  winning  a  standing  ovation  and  instant 
fame.     By  the  time  he  made  his  New  York  recital  debut 
the  following  year,  Lateiner  was  a  veteran  of  more  than 
80  recitals  and  orchestral  appearances,  as  well  as  an 
Australian  tour. 

Since  then,  he  has  regularly  toured  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Australia  and  Europe  in  recital  and 
with  the  major  orchestras.     He  has  won  particular 
acclaim  for  his  performances  and  recordings  of  the 
piano  works  of  Beethoven.     In  addition,  he  frequently 
appears  in  chamber  music  concerts  with  Jascha  Heifetz 
and  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and  has  made  four  RCA  records 
with  them,   including  one  which  won  a  Grammy  Award. 

Known  as  a  champion  of  contemporary  music, 
Lateiner  commissioned  Elliott  Carter's  Piano  Concerto 
and  has  performed  it  extensively  with  leading 
American  and  European  orchestra.     He  also  gave  the  | 
world  premiere  of  Roger  Sessions'  Piano  Sonata  No.   3.  1 

His  three-recital  series  at  Hunter  College,  1 
"Masterpieces  for  the  Virtuoso  Pianist,"  in  which  he 
played  a  repertoire  of  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
works  in  the  major  piano  literature,  has  also  won 
high  praise  from  critics  and  audiences. 


THE  CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 
Distinguished  Alumni  and  Faculty  Series 
Curtis  Hall 
Wednesday,  25  February  1976  at  8:00  P.  M. 


JACOB  LATEINER,  Pianist 


LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN  (1770-1827) 


Sonata  in  E  Major,  Opus  109  (1820) 

Vivace  -  Adagio  espressivo 
Prestissimo 

Andante  molto  cantabile  ed  espressivo 

Sonata  in  A  Flat  Major,  Opus  110  (1820-1822) 

Moderato  cantabile  molto  espressivo 
Allegro  molto 

Adagio  ma  non  troppo  -  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 


INTERMISSION 


Sonata  in  C  Minor,  Opus  111  (1821-1822) 


Maestoso  -  Allegro  con  brio  ed  appassionato 
Adagio  molto  semplice  e  cantabile 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES 


Arnold  Steinhardt,  first  violinist  of  the 
renowned  Guarneri  String  Quartet,  made  his  debut 
at  the  age  of  14,  as  soloist  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic.     He  subsequently  attended  The  Curtis 
Institute  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Ivan 
Galamian.     Following  his  graduation  from  Curtis  in 
1959,  Mr.   Steinhardt  continued  his  studies  with 
Joseph  Szigeti  in  Switzerland.     He  received  the 
Leventritt  Award  in  1958  and  was  a  winner  of  the 
Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium  Competition  in  1963. 
From  1959  to  1964,  he  was  assistant  concertmaster 
of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra.     In  addition,  he  has 
appeared  as  soloist  with  many  major  orchestras 
including  Cleveland,  Philadelphia  and  the  New  York 
Philharmonic.     Mr.  Steinhardt  joined  the  faculty 
of  the  Curtis  Institute  in  1968  as  a  chamber  music 
teacher,  adding  violin  to  his  teaching  duties  in 
1972. 


David  Levine  is  a  1973  graduate  of  The  Curtis 
Institute  of  Music,  where  he  studied  with  Mieczyslaw 
Horszowski  and  Rudolf  Serkin.     He  is  a  former  prize 
winner  of  the  WQXR  Youth  Competition  and  a  1969 
recipient  of  the  Delson  Award  for  Outstanding 
Performer  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  Tanglewood. 
Last  season  he  made  a  highly  successful  London  debut 
with  two  concerts  at  Wigmore  Hall.     He  has  concertized 
extensively  throughout  Europe  and  has  toured  the 
United  States  as  a  member  of  a  Music  from  Marlboro 
tour  group.     In  addition,  he  has  made  numerous 
recordings  for  German  radio,  specializing  in  the 
lesser  known  works  of  Schubert  and  Schumann.  A 
faculty  member  of  Bennington  College  in  Vermont, 
Mr.  Levine  recently  completed  a  series  of  lectures 
on  Richard  Wagner's  "Ring"  cycle. 


*Mozart  composed  only  the  first  12  bars  of  the  allegvettc 
The  movement  was  completed  by  his  pupil.  Abbe  Stadler. 


THE  CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 
Distinguished  Alumni  and  Faculty  Series 
Curtis  Hall 
Friday,  12  March  1976  at  8:00  P.  M. 

ARNOLD  STEINHARDT,  Violinist 
David  Levine,  Pianist 

WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART  (1756-1791) 
Sonata  in  C  Major,  K.  403  (1782) 

Allegro  moderato 

Andante 

Allegretto* 

BELA  BARTOK  (1881-1945) 

Sonata  No.  1  for  Violin  and  Piano  (1921) 

Allegro  appassionato 
Adagio 

Allegro  molto 

INTER14ISSI0N 

FELIX  MENDELSSOHN  (1809-1847) 

Sonata  in  F  Minor  ,  Opus  4  (1825) 

Allegro  vivace 
Adagio 

Allegro  vivace 

JOHANNES  BRAHMS  (1833-1897) 
Hungarian  Dance 
(Transcribed  by  Kreisler;  revised  by  Ernst 

VICTOR  HERBERT  (1859-1924) 
La  Valse 

JULES  MASSENET  (1842-1912) 
Meditation  from  "Thais"  (1894) 

HENRYK  WIENIAWSKI  (1835-1880) 
Scherzo  Tarantelle 
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Born  in  Tel-Aviv,  Israel,  in  1941,  Shmuel  Ashkenasi 
attended  the  Musical  Academy  of  Tel-Aviv  and  gave  his 
first  public  performance  with  the  Kol-Israel  Orchestra. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  to  study  with  Efrem  Zimbalist 
at  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music.     After  taking  first 
prize  in  Washington's  Merriwether  Post  Competition, 
Ashkenasi  went  on  to  become  a  winner  at  the  1962 
Tchaikovsky  Competition  in  Moscow,  thus  launching  his 
international  solo  career.     His  tours  have  taken  him 
twice  to  the  Soviet  Union,  to  Europe,  Israel  and  the  Far 
East,  and  his  annual  tours  of  North  America  have  estab- 
lished him  as  one  of  the  most  sought-after  violinists 
now  before  the  American  public.     He  has  been  soloist  with 
many  major  American  orchestras  including  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles,  as  well  as  with  London's 
Royal  Philharmonic,  the  Vienna  Symphony,  and  the  orchestras 
of  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Munich,  Zurich,  Rotterdam,  Geneva  and 
Stockholm.     In  addition,  Ashkenasi' s  recent  Deutsche 
Grammophon  recording  of  two  Paganini  Violin  Concertos  has 
brought  his  artistry  to  an  even  larger  world-wide  audience. 
A  musician  of  great  artistic  versatility,  Shmuel  Ashkenasi 
is  also  first  violinist  and  a  founding  member  of  the  Vermee 
String  Quartet,  now  in  residence  at  the  University  of 
Northern  Illinois. 

Patricia  Parr  was  born  in  Toronto,  Canada.     She  began 
playing  the  piano  when  she  was  four,  gave  her  first  recitalL 
at  six,  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  at  ^ 
nine,  and  gave  a  Town  Hall  recital  at  age  eleven.  Acceptec 
as  a  student  at  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  when  she  was 
fourteen.  Miss  Parr  was  awarded  a  double  scholarship  to 
study  piano  under  Isabelle  Vengerova  and  composition  under 
Gian-Carlo  Menotti.     Following  her  graduation  in  1955,  she j 
received  a  post-graduate  scholarship  for  two  years  of  stud^lj 
with  Rudolf  Serkin.     Since  then  she  has  appeared  throughou'' 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  both  in  concert  and  on  radio 
and  television  broadcasts.     She  has  been  soloist  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony,  and  has  also  gained  a  highly 
respected  reputation  for  her  superb  talent  as  a  chamber 
music  artist. 


THE  CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 
Distinguished  Alumni  and  Faculty  Series 
The  Walnut  Street  Theatre 
Sunday,  4  April  1976  at  3:30  P.  M. 


SHMUEL  ASHKENASI,  Violin 
PATRICIA  PARR,  Piano 


PROGRAM 


FRANZ  SCHUBERT  (1797-1828) 
Rondo  Brillant  in  B  Minor,  Opus  70,  D.  895  (1826) 
Andante  -  Allegro 

BELA  BARTOK  (1881-1945) 
Sonata  No.  2  for  Violin  and  Piano  (1922) 

Molto  moderato 
Allegretto 


INTERMISSION 


GABRIEL  FAURE  (1845-1924) 
Sonata  in  A  Major,  Opus  13  (1876) 

Allegro  molto 
Andante 
Allegro  vivo 
Allegro  quasi  presto 
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Born  in  Newark,  New  Jersey  in  1934,  Michael  Tree  began 
violin  studies  at  age  five  with  his  father.     Seven  years 
later,  he  entered  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  where  he 
continued  his  studies  with  Efrem  Zimbalist,  Lea  Luboshutz 
and  Veda  Reynolds.     In  1954,  he  made  a  brilliant  debut  at 
Carnegie  Hall  and  subsequently  appeared  as  violin  soloist 
with  the  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  Baltimore,  New  Jersey 
and  other  major  orchestras.     He  has  participated  in  many 
international  music  festivals  such  as  Spoleto's  Festival 
of  Two  Worlds,  the  Casals  Festival,  the  Marlboro  Music 
Festival,  and  the  Israel  Festival.     As  a  founding  member 
and  violist  of  the  Guarneri  String  Quartet,  Mr.  Tree  has 
performed  in  most  of  the  world's  great  cities.     He  has 
recorded  for  RCA,  Columbia  and  Vanguard.     In  1968,  he  I 
joined  the  Curtis  faculty  as  a  teacher  of  chamber  music, 
adding  viola  to  his  duties  in  1972. 

David  Singer  is  a  graduate  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music  and  the  Hochschule  fiir  Musik-Vienne ,  where  he  studied 
with  Anthony  Gigliotti  and  Rudolf  Jettel  respectively.  I 
Mr.   Singer  has  performed  with  orchestras,  in  recital  and 
with  chamber  groups  in  many  major  cities  both  here  and  in 
Europe.     Last  season  he  was  heard  throughout  the  country 
with  "Music  from  Marlboro."    A  two-time  winner  of  the 
Coleman  Chamber  Award,  he  has  participated  in  the  Marlboro. 
Salzburg,  Florence  (Italy)  and  Las  Palmas-Canary  Islands 
Festivals.     David  Singer  is  presently  clarinetist  with  the 
Aulos  Wind  Quintet,  an  ensemble  which  recently  completed  a 
series  of  concerts  with  Rudolf  Serkin. 


David  Levine,  a  native  New  Yorker,  is  a  1973  graduate 
of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  where  he  studied  piano 
with  Rudolf  Serkin  and  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski.     He  is  a 
winner  of  the  WQXR  Youth  Competition  and  the  1969  Delson 
Award  for  Outstanding  Performer  at  Tanglewood .     Mr.  Levine 
has  toured  the  United  States  with  "Music  from  Marlboro"  ^ 
and  has  concertized  extensively  throughout  Europe.  Last 
season  he  made  his  London  debut  with  two  concerts  at 
Wigmore  Hall,  and,  more  recently,  he  gave  a  highly 
successful  debut  recital  at  New  York's  Tully  Hall.     In  ^t; 
addition,  he  has  recorded  many  programs  for  broadcast  on 
Germany's  leading  radio  stations,  specializing  in  the  > 
neglected  works  of  Schubert  and  Schumann.     A  faculty 
member  of  Bennington  College  in  Vermont,  Mr.  Levine  | 
also  makes  frequent  recital  appearances  with  violinist 
Rolf  Schulte. 


THE  CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 
Distinguished  Alumni  and  Faculty  Series 
The  Walnut  Street  Theatre 
Sunday,  2  May  1976  at  8:00  P.  M. 

MICHAEL  TREE,  Violin  and  Viola 
DAVID  SINGER,  Clarinet 
DAVID  LEVINE,  Piano 

PROGRAM 

WOLFGANG  AIIADEUS  MOZART  (1756-1791) 

Trio  in  E  Flat  Major,  K.  498  (1786) 

Andante 
Menuetto 

Rondo:  Allegretto 

MAX  BRUCH  (1838-1920) 

Eight  Pieces  for  Viola,  Clarinet  and  Piano:  Selections 

I.  Andante 

VII.  Allegro  vivace,  ma  non  troppo 

V.  Rumanian  Melody 

IV.  Allegro  agitato 

FELIX  MENDELSSOHN  (1809-1847) 

Sonata  in  C  Minor  for  Viola  and  Piano  (1823-1824) 

Adagio  -  Allegro 
Menuetto  -  Allegro  molto 
Andante  con  Variazioni 

INTERMISSION 

BELA  BARTOK  (1881-1945) 

Contrasts  for  Violin,  Clarinet  and  Piano  (1938) 


Verbunkos  (Recruiting  Dance) 
Piheno  (Relaxation) 
Sebes  (Fast  Dance) 


DE  WAR'S.  PROFILES 

{Pronounced  Do-ers  "II  Jittc  Isabel") 


EUGENE  FODOR 

HOME:  Turkey  Creek,  Colorado 
AGE:  24 

PROFESSION:  Concert  violinist 

HOBBIES:  Scuba  diving,  horseback  ridinf?, 
jof,'f,'inf?,  skiint,'. 

MOST  MEMORABLE  BOOK:  Melville's 
'Moby  Dick- 

LAST  ACCOMPLISHMENT:  The  first  violinist 
from  the  Western  world  to  win  the  International 
Tchaikovsky  Competition  in  Moscow,  probably 
tlie  world's  most  prestigious  musical  contest. 

QUOTE:  "Concentrated  preparation  for 
musical  performaiu-es  should  be  tempered  with 
physical  conditioning." 

PROFI LE:  p]ntliusiastic and  haid-working.  His 
informality  and  love  of  the  outdoors  f  ombiiu'd 
with  his  technical  viituosity  make  him  a  fresh 
and  appealing  figure  in  the  musical  world. 

SCOTCH:  Dewar  s  "White  Label. "^ 


Authentic. 


thousand  wa 


There  are  m 
to  blend  whiskies  In  Scotland,  bu 
for  Dewar's  "White  Label."  The  quahty  ; 
hshed  m  1846  have  never  varied.  Into  ea 
the  finest  whiskies  from  the  Highlands,  tt 
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Everything  you  could 
want  to  Imow  about 
your  home  and  its  phones 
is  free. 

We  have  a  new  catalogue.  Homes  &  Phones. 

It's  an  attractive  guide  to  our  phones.  And 
some  of  them,  Hke  our  new  Design  Line"^  sets, 
make  unique  gifts  or  decorations. 

It's  also  a  guide  to  most  of  our  services, 
and  when  you're  moving  or  redecorating  it 
could  be  a  very  helpful  guide. 

And  it's  free.  Just  use  this  coupon, 

^Trademark  AT&T. 

@C&P  "telephone 

 ^ 

I  C&P  Telephone  I 

]  800  17th  Street,  NW.  I 

10th  Floor 

I  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

I  Please  send  your  new  Homes  &  Phones  catalogue  to:  | 

I    Name   I 

I    Address   ' 

j    City   j 

I    State  Zip   j 

L  J 


Our  French  Designers 

Pierre  Cardin,  Yves  Saint  Laurent  and  Christian  Dior 
create  the  Continental  look.  Traced  silhouette, 
raised  shoulders,  flared  trousers.  Unusual  colors 
and  patterns.  One  of  the  most  exciting  looks 
of  the  season.  $1 35  to  $250 
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Before  or  after  the 
performance,  join  us  at 

La  Grande 


One  of  the 
world's  great  French  restaurants. 
Special  pre-theater  and  after 
theater  selections.  Noon  — 
2:30  p.m.  6:00  p.m.  until  1/2  hour 
after  the  final  closing  curtain. 
Closed  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Cocktail  Lounge 
5:30  p.m.  —  as  long  as  you  linger. 

THE 

GALLERY 

Our  small,  informal  and 
intimate  cafe  with  an  enticing 
array  of  delectable  foods  such 
as  Crepes  and  Quiche-Lorraine. 
Monday— Saturday  11:30  a.m. 
until  1/2  hour  after  the  final 
closing  curtain.  Sundays  and 
holidays  11:30  a.m.  — 8  p.m. 

Offering  selection,  economy 
and  self-service  convenience. . . 
combined  with  food  from  the 
kitchens  of  La  Grande  Scene. 
11:30 a.m.-8  p.m. 


Banquet  Facilities 
Available 

Telephone  833-8870 


BILL  BLASS  redefines  the 
classic  English  country  look 
for  the  man  of  cosmopolitan 
tastes.  Wool  flannel  suit  in  a 
heathery  shade  of  rust  with 
houndstooth  check  vest, 
$150.  Men's  Clothing. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C 


'Sing,  America,  Sing,"  a  Bicentennial  Celebration  of  American  Music 
7y  Oscar  Brand  is  co-sponsored  by  The  Prudential  Insurance  Company. 


Sing  America 


V.ccording  to  all  the  quotation  books,  it 
vas  a  Scottish  patriot  named  Andrew 

letcher  of  Saltoun  who  first  uttered  the 
amous  aphorism:  "If  a  man  were  per- 
aitted  to  make  all  the  ballads,  he  need 

ot  care  who  should  make  the  laws  of  a 
lation."  That  was  back  around  the  year 
700,  and  ever  since,  generations  of  his- 
ory  students  have  no  doubt  been  struck 

y  the  idea  that  it  is  far  more  pleasant 

0  commemorate  a  country's  saga  in  song 
lan  by  reciting  a  list  of  names  and  dates. 

This  is  the  underlying  idea  of  Sing, 
merica.  Sing  by  Oscar  Brand,  which  is 
eing  presented  by  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
ienter  for  the  Performing  Arts  and  the 
rudential  Company  of  America.  The 
asic  intention  is  to  celebrate  the  Bicen- 
ennial  in  musical  terms,  the  music  being 
rawn  from  the  songs  that  the  people 
ave  created  and  loved  from  Colonial 
mes  to  the  present.  Some  of  the  music 

1  the  work  of  professional  composers, 
ut  much  of  it  falls  into  the  pleasant  ca- 
."gory  of  "folk  music"-music  that  re- 
ects  the  joys  and  sorrows  and  compen- 
itions  of  everyday  life. 

Certainly  music  has  been  woven  deep- 
inio  the  American  fabric  from  the  ve- 


ry start.  A  song  like  Amazing  Grace,  one 
of  the  first  to  be  heard  in  Mr.  Brand's 
collection,  with  a  text  by  an  18th  century 
English  hymn-writer  named  John  New- 
ton, keeps  cropping  up  in  various  Ameri- 
can songbooks  with  different  titles  and 
slight  changes  in  melody.  It  is  still  sung 
toda\'  with  as  much  fervor  as  it  ever  was 
in  Newton's  time.  Similarly,  French, 
Spanish  and  other  folk  songs  going  back 
as  far  as  three  centuries  have  become 
part  of  our  musical  history. 

The  first  American  ever  to  call  himself 
a  composer  was  Francis  Hopkinson,  who 
also  was  the  only  musician  among  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. Hopkinson,  whose  s,ong  My  Days 
Have  Been  So  Wondrous  Free  still  en- 
dures, didn't  earn  his  living  from  music. 
He  was  a  lawyer  by  trade,  and  a  Phila- 
delphia lawyer  at  that.  But  there  was 
nothing  niggling  about  his  musical  en- 
deavors; he  composed  among  other 
things  a  large-scale  "oratorical  entertairu- 
ment"  entided  The  Temple  of  Minerva 
which  is  sometimes  regarded  as  the  first 
American  opera.  Hopkinson  also  wrote 
a  set  of  Six  easy  &  simple  Songs  for  the 
Harpsichord  which  he  dedicated  and  sent 


by  Herbert  Kupferberg 


There's 
a  certain 
type  of 
person-^ 

to  whom  money  is  a 
tool  to  be  used 
skillfully  and 
creatively.  These 
people  take  their 
banking  and  financial 
planning  seriously.  In 
Washington,  they 
invariably  use  the 
comprehensive 
services  of 


AMERICAN 
SECURITY  BANK 

AMERICAN  SECURITY  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

30  OFFICES  THROUGHOUT 
WASHINGTON,  D  C. 
Main  Office:  15th  St. 
&  Penna.  Ave,,  N.W. 


to  none  other  than  George  Washington 
in  1788.  Washington  acknowledged  the 
presentation  in  a  friendly  letter  in  which 
he  expressed  regret  that  he  could  "neith- 
er sing  one  of  the  songs,  nor  raise  a  sin- 
gle note  on  any  instrument  to  convince 
the  unbelieving."  It  was  not  until  Harry 
Truman's  time  that  the  Presidency  pro- 
duced an  incumbent  who  could  at  least 
play  the  Missouri  Waltz. 

The  type  of  musical  professionalism  I 
—or  at  least  semi-professionalism— repre- 
sented by  Francis  Hopkinson  was  only 
one  of  the  elements  that  went  into  the  I 
shaping  of  America's  musical  heritage. 
Many  of  our  songs  were  what  Walt  Whit- 


Johri  Raitt,  star  of  Sing  America  Sing. 

man  was  to  call  "Songs  of  Occupations" 
—the  sailor's  Blow  the  Man  Down,  the 
lumberjack's  A  is  for  Axe,  the  canal- 
man's  Erie  Canal,  the  cowboy's  Bury  Me 
Not  on  the  Lone  Prairie  and  the  various 
union  songs  which  helped  hold  things  to- 
gether in  the  early  days  of  the  labor 
movement.  Songs  like  these  have  their  j 
counterparts  elsewhere,  but  few  other 
countries  have  seen  the  creation  of  as 
rich,  warm  and  deeply  human  type  of 
folk  music  as  the  spiritual— that  endur- 1 
ing  contribution  of  black  Americans  to 
our  cultural  achievement. 

In  the  unlikely     (Continued  on  page  33 


George  C.  Scott 
and  William  Devane  in 

FearOnlHal 

Xerox  is  proud  to  present  a  major  television  special 
starring  George  C.  Scott  and  William  Devane.  "Fear  On  Trial"  is 
the  grippmg  dramatization  of  the  true  story  of  John  Henry  Faulk, 
a  CBS  broadcaster  who  was  unable  to  find  work  because  a  group 
of  self-appointed  arbiters  questioned  his  beliefs  and  his  patriotism. 

In  the  1950  s  and  early  1960  s,  the  hysteria  of  Communist 
witch-hunts,  defamation  and  blacklistiiig  drove  teachers  from 
their  jobs,  forced  ministers  from  their-  churches  and  put 
performers  and  writers  out  of  work. 

"Fear  On  Trial"  is  the  stor)^  of  one  man  who  chose  to 
fight  back. 

Thurs.,  October  2,  CBS-TV  Network,  9:00  pm  ET. 
Check  your  local  listing. 

XEROX 
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2-SiDfyApQrmnenr  Residence 

ONLYELEVEN  REMAINN 


Aporrmenr  Residences  from  $123,000  ro  $100,000 
'     Bedroom  Residences  from  $  1 32, 000  ro  $  1 36, 000 
Residences  from  $85,500. 


dimmer  Brave,"  the  new  version  of  William  Inge's  Pulitzer  Prize  win- 
ng  comedy  "Picnic,  "opens  on  September  7th  in  the  Eisenhower  Thea- 
tre. Previews  begin  on  September  3rd. 


SummerBrave 

Crabbed  age  and  youth  cannot  live  together: 
Youth  is  full  of  pleasance,  age  is  full  of  care; 
Youth  like  summer  morn,  age  like  winter  weather; 
Youth  like  summer  brave,  age  like  winter  bare. 

—William  Shakespeare,  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  12. 

quenchably  imperious  instinct,  in  which 
we  must  beheve  for  Hfe  to  be  made 
bearable. 

First  produced  in  195  3  (under  Josh 
Logan's  direction),  Pioiic  is  situated  in  a 
Kansas  town.  It  is  an  environment  which 
Inge,  Kansas  born  in  1913,  knew  more  in- 
timately than  any  other  American  play- 
wright. His  play  is  a  piece  of  grass  roots 
Americana.  The  date  of  production  sug- 
gests that  the  author  was  writing  of  his 
homeland  in  the  Forties  or  perhaps  even 
earlier  but  the  sentiment  of  the  play  has 
something  about  it  of  permanent  native 
relevance,  something,  in  other  words, 
which  holds  true  of  our  experience  now 
as  much  as  of  then.  Picnic  is  another  de- 
piction of  "our  town"  seen  more  rue- 
fully and  thus  more  realistically  than 

?  American  Bicentennial  Theatre  Series  is  presented  by  Kennedy  Center  and  Xerox  Corporation. 


liliam  Inge's  Summer  Brave  isnoPicnic. 
cnic  is  a  comedy  providing  many  laughs 
th  an  underlay  of  sadness.  Indeed  it  is 
"opposites".  It  deals  with  "ordinary" 
Ik,  but  Inge's  attitude  toward  them  is 
■  no  means  ordinary.  It  ends  happily 
It  a  note  of  scepticism  may  be  detect- 
in  the  future  of  this  happiness.  This 
!te  of  scepticism  was  deepened  consi- 
rably  by  Inge  when  he  rewrote  Pioiic 
ortly  before  his  death  and  retitled  it 
'iiinier  Brave. 

Inge  was  wholly  aware  of  the  grim 
ilities  of  existence  but  he  was  equally 
nscious  that  patient  understanding 
ght  relieve  them  and  render  them 
nign.  Without  being  sappy,  running 
rough  Picnic  we  discern  a  romantic  af- 
mation.  Love,  Inge  implies,  is  an  un- 


by  Harold  Clur  man 


viewed  in  Thornton  Wilder's  idyll. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  Picnic 
which  is  characteristic  of  its  several  con- 
tradictions. It  reads  almost  too  simply 
or  simplemindedly  but  it  plays  beauti- 
fully; all  its  various  roles  are  so  finely 
shaded  that  they  offer  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities for  superb  performances  as  well 
as  for  audience  appreciation.  The  lacon- 
ic, underwritten,  dialogue  is  typical  of 
midwestern  speech,  but  it  sounds  notes 
deeper  than  its  plain  vocabulary  might 
lead  us  to  suspect.  The  "simplicity"  of 
the  play  is  not  so  "simple,"  which  is  one 
reason  why  there  was  a  tendency  short- 
ly before  Inge's  death  in  1972  to  under- 
estimate his  contribution  to  our  drama. 

On  the  surface  Picnic  appears  casual- 
ly cheerful  but  its  over-all  atmosphere- 
most  delicately  indicated— is  one  of  lone- 
liness. Hardly  any  of  the  characters  com- 
plain of  isolation  or  the  constriction  of 

Ralph  Meeker  as  the  vagrant  Hal,  Janice  Rule  as 
Madge  and  Paul  Newman  as  her  local  boyfriend, 
Alan,  in  the  Broadway  production  of  "Picnic.  " 


THE  AFFORDABLES 


PEUGEOT  504's 

Peugeot's  504's  available  with  gas  or  diesel.  ii 
30.4  MPG  on  diesel  and  27  MPG  on  gas.  i 
Peugeot,  rated  one  of  the  world's  seven  finest  automobiles,  at  thousands  of  !* 
dollars  less,  offers  you  luxury  and  elegance  with  economy  and  longevity. 
Only  a  24  hour  Herson's  demonstration  lets  you  experience  the  handling  of 
four  wheel  independent  suspension,  the  accuracy  of  rack  and  pinion  steer- 
ing, the  secure,  roomy,  comfortable  feeling  that  has  been  the  tradition  of 
Peugeot  for  generations.  Only  Peugeot  has  a  Diesel  Wagon. 
Both  at  $$  THOUSANDS  $$  less  than  the  other  Diesel  yet  gets  8  more 
miles  per  gallon. 

HERSON  S  ON  THE  PIKE  FOR  YOUR  CAR  OR  BIKE 
1 396  Rockville  Pike     Rockville,  Md.  301  -770-3200 
WORLD  OF  IMPORTED  WHEELS 
■Our  S3rd  Y»ar" 


leir  lives:  they  are  not  articulate  peo- 
ie.  They  accept  their  situation  or  re- 
ressed  mode  of  living  as  completely  na- 
iral.  Indeed  they  seem  to  enjoy  it.  When 
ghteen-year-old  Madge  "the  prettiest 
rl  in  town"  cries  out,  "Oh,  Mom,  what 
in  you  do  with  the  love  you  feel?  Where 
in  you  take  it?,"  her  widowed  mother 
:plies,  "I  .  .  .  never  found  it."  Those 
ire  words  strike  the  keynote  of  the  play, 
he  train  whisde  in  the  gaunt  landscape 
pplies  the  orchestration  for  it.  The 
rat  of  the  seemingly  endless  late  sum- 
er  day  stresses  the  surrounding  aridity. 
:ill  from  the  pain  or  melancholy  of  or- 
nariness  there  emanates  a  kind  of  stif- 
d  poetry. 

Lacking  both  cultural  aid  to  self- 
lowledge  and  normal  emotional  out- 
ts— Kansas  is  a  state  bound  by  numer- 
is  written  and  unwritten  blue  laws— 
e  impulses  the  "picnic"  people  sense 
e  a  puzzle  to  them.  Though  Madge  is 
.lied  "Delilah"  by  her  boyfriend  and 
e  fresh  newspaper  delivery  boy  is  con- 
iantiy  whistling  at+ierin  adolescent  lust 
jie  nevertheless  wonderingly  confesses, 
t  seems  like  when  I'm  looking  in  the 
irror  that's  the  only  way  I  can  prove 
myself  I'm  alive."  And  yet  she  also 
ks,  "Mom,  what  good  is  it  to  be  pret- 
?"  and  later  on  adds,  "I  get  so  tired  of 
ing  told  I'm  prett)."  Kindly  Mrs.  Potts, 
thrall  to  an  ailing  and  commanding 
other,  shows  intuitive  insight  when 
declares,  "We  plan  picnics  just  to 
/e  ourselves  an  excuse  to  let  something 
rilling  happen  to  our  lives." 
When  Haward,  the  fort\-two-year-old 
chelor  who  runs  a  littIe"notions,  no- 
Ities,  and  school  supplies"  shop  finally 
nsents  to  marry  Rosemary  Sydney, 
e  pathetically  and  hysterically  eager 
orthand  teacher  at  the  local  school,  he 
ologetically  explains  his  taking  so  bold 
itep,  "A  man's  gotta  settle  down  some- 
ne"  and  adds  more  self-assuringly, 
ind  folks'd  rather  do  business  with  a 
irried  man." 

All  the  people  suffer  difficulty  in  ei- 

ier  loving  or  receiving  love.  Something 


Formal. 

An    emerald-cut    diamond  expresses 
great  dignity,  classic  taste,  a  certain 
formality.  From  our  \vide  selection 
of  fine  diamoiuK  in  e\cry  shape 
and  many  sizes.  From  .S500. 

To  Lo\e  Is  to  Give. 
Charge  .Accounts  Invited 

Bailey  Banks  &  Biddle 

World  Renouiicd  Jewelers  .Since  1832 
Tysons  Coi  ner  Center  •  McLean,  \'a. 
Lando\er  Mall  •  Landover,  Md. 

Open  Evenings  Till  9:30 
Also  The  Mall  in  Columbia,  Md., 
Philadelphia 
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The  best  food  iw 
Georgetown  comes 
with  free  parking 
and  entertainment 
on  the  side! 

1238  WISCONSIN  AVENUE,  N.W.  •  333-5400 

Just  minutes  from  Kennedy  Center, 
Arena  Stage  and  National  Theatre. 
Late  Supper  Menu  always  available. 


Rossmoor 
Maryland 

The  only 
adult-only  community 
in  the 
Metropolitan  area. 


Golf  course  homes  begin  in  the  $30's. 

From  Beltway  Exit  20,  North  on 
Conn.  Ave.  to  Georgia  Ave.,  left  to 
Rossmoor.  Phone  (301)  598-6300. 
Built  by  Rossmoor  Construction  Corp. 
Delivery  of  homes  is  subject  to 
completion  of  sewage  treatment  plant 
and  acceptance  for  service. 


LOUIS  XV  ARM  CHAIR 
Hand  carved  and 
hand  caned  in 
Italy.  Solid 
beech,  ready  to 
finish.  Museum 
quality 
reproduction.  $159. 
de  chair,  $138. 
Catalog,  $1. 


1 DOOR  STORE 

GEORGETOWN:  3140  M  St.  N.W.  •  333  7737 
BAILEYS  CROSSROADS  •  ROCKVILLE 
NEW!  WINCHESTER 

Also;  Coral  Gables,  Florida 


about  love  apart  from  its  connection  with 
marriage  is  somehow  found  embarrass- 
ing. Young  men  are  categorized  as  either 
good  boys  or  bad  boys.  The  good  boys 
are  reticent  and  inept,  the  bad  boys  un- 
couth and  dangerous.  As  a  result  "sex 
is  in  the  air  manifesting  itself  in  peculi' 
arly  oblique,  slightly  comic  or  grotesque- 
ly masked  forms.  And  when  passion 
emerges  it  bursts  forth  like  a  twister,  th« 
sort  of  tornado  that  overwhelms  and 
sometimes  devastates  the  central  states. 
But  it  is  just  such  passion  that  Inge  seei 
as  a  saving  grace,  a  human  need,  especi- 
ally when  circumstances  are  set  up  tc 
impede  or  deny  it. 

The  middle  west,  which  divers  writer 
speak  of  as  quintessentially  American 
has  often  been  painted  in  gloomy  or  dral 
colors  and  not  infrequently  in  derision 
is  viewed  by  Inge  in  his  early  plays— Pic 
iiic,  Bus  Stop,  The  Dark  at  the  Top 
the  Stairs— with  compassion  and  benevo 
lent  humor.  (In  fact,  though  the  charac; 
ters  in  Picnic  frequently  behave  in 
manner  quite  different  from  the  perfeC 
"respectability"  they  profess,  they  an 
not  really  hypocrites  and  throughout  re 
main  entirely  sympathetic.)  That  is  wh) 
despite  the  critical  implications  thesi 
plays  contain  they  achieved  popular  sue 
cess  as  entertainment.  One  has  to  regan 
them  with  some  though tfulness  to  res 
iize  the  "warning"  lurking  in  their  shi 
dows.  When  the  more  sombre  signif 
cance  of  Inge's  ostensibly  lighthearte 
plays  was  overlooked  and  he  was  dowr 
graded  as  a  mere  purveyor  of  hit  show! 
he  and  his  work  turned  shatteringly  hi' 
ter.  This  change  can  be  seen  clearly  whe 
the  sunny  Picnic  is  compared  with  th 
more  bittersweet  Summer  Brave. 


larold  Clurman  is  drama  critic  of  The  Natioi 
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le  Haydn  Festival  of  a  Lifetime  and  Musicological  Conference 

ital  Dorati,  Music  Director 

.  Jens  Peter  Larsen,  Musicologist-in-ResiJence 

National  Symphony  Orchestra 

•JTAL  DORATI,  Music  Director 


mday  Evening,  September  22,  1975  at  8:30 

•JTAL  DORATI,  Conducting 
AAC  STERN,  Violinist 

JosqDh  Haydn  (1732-1809) 

Symphony  No.  1  in  D  major 

Presto- 
Andante 
Finale:  Presto 

Symphony  No.  52  in  C  minor 

Allegro  assai 
Andante 
Menuetto,  Trio 
Finale:  Presto 

Intermission 

Violin  Concerto  in  C  major,  Hob.  VIIa/1 
(Cadenzas  by  Isaac  Stern  and  Alexander  Zakin) 

Allegro  moderato 

Adagio 

Finale:  Presto 

Isaac  Stern 

Symphony  No.  104  in  D  major 

Adagio- Allegro 
Andante 

MenuettO:  Allegro,  Trio 
Finale:  Spiritoso 

The  symphony  performances  are  based  upon  the  R.  Landon  edition 
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>Jotes 

»n  the  Program 


^RAMONA  MATTHEWS 

lis  concert  gives  a  kind  of  "preview"  of 
lydn's  development:  a  very  early,  a  middle- 
;riod,  and  the  latest  symphony,  showing  the 
:pansion  of  the  symphony  through  Haydn's 
pg  years  of  activity. 

Haydn's  long  lifetime  spanned  several 
usical  periods  and  styles.  He  was  born  18 
•ars  before  J.S.  Bach  died.  He  was  not  yet 
)  in  1791  when  Mozart  died.  By  the  time  he 
ased  creative  work,  in  1803,  Beethoven  had 
ready  written  his  liroica  Symphony, 
lydn's  life  was  not  only  long  but  unusually 
oductive.  In  the  end,  he  imparted  to  the 
mphony  a  gravity,  a  seriousness  of  purpose 
lOugh  not  always  of  mood)  and  an  artistic 
:ight  that  established  it  as  an  art  form 
pable  of  the  widest  range  of  musical 
ought. 


/mphony  No.  1  in  D  major 

1759  Haydn  was  engaged  as  music  director 
■  a  Bohemian  nobleman.  Count  Morzin.  He 
ed  mostly  in  Vienna  but  during  the  summer 

had  a  small  orchestra  in  Lukavec,  where 
lydn's  First  Symphony  is  said  to  have  come 


to  life  in  1759,  though  he  may  have  started 
his  symphony  career  a  few  years  earlier. 
Before  he  entered  the  service  of  Prince 
Esterhazy  in  1761,  he  probably  composed 
10-20  symphonies  for  Count  Morzin  and 
others.  Chronology  of  these  early  composi- 
tions is  uncertain,  but  Symphony  No.  1  is  — 
even  if  it  may  not  be  the  real  number  one  — 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  earliest  symphonies. 
It  is  an  example  of  the  standard  type  of 
three-movement  "chamber  symphony"  de- 
veloped from  the  Italian  opera  overture  into 
an  independent  concert  symphony.  The  first 
movement  is  normally  an  allegro  or  presto 
presenting  the  full  orchestral  sonorities;  the 
second  movement  is  an  andante  for  strings 
alone  of  a  more  lyrical,  cantabile  character, 
and  the  finale,  again  for  the  full  orchestra, 
mostly  3,  presto  3/8,  a  sort  of  stylized  menuet. 
The  viola  part  mostly  doubles  the  cello  and 
bass  in  octaves;  the  winds  and  harpsichord  fill 
in  harmonies  in  the  middle  range.  The  open- 
ing crescendo  creates  an  effect  well  known 
from  the  symphonies  of  the  Bohemian  com- 
poser, Johann  Stamitz,  the  founder  of  the 
so-called  Mannheim  school.  But  apparently 
this  rather  cheap  effect  did  not  appeal  to 
Haydn  who  never  used  it  again  in  his  sympho- 
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nies.  Already  quite  noticeable  is  Haydn's 
lifelong  tendency  to  construct  themes  from 
small  motives.  These  are  in  evidence  through- 
out: scraps  of  scales,  arpeggios,  horn  calls,  fast 
repeated  notes,  and  catchy  rhythmic  patterns. 
The  high  spirits,  neat  proportions  and  crafts- 
manlike detail  of  this  little  symphony  must 
have  marked  the  composer  as  a  young  man 
well  worth  watching. 


Symphony  No.  52  in  C  minor 

Haydn's  talent  came  to  the  attention  of  a 
Hungarian    nobleman  of  great  wealth  and 
social  position.  Prince  Paul  Anton  Esterhazy,  ). 
who   hired   the  young  composer  as  Vice- 
Kapellmeister  in  1761.  Prince  Paul's  succes-  "I 
sor.  Prince  Nikolaus,  built  a  magnificent  palace 
in  the  remote  Hungarian  countryside.  The  > 
change  of  residence  to  Esterhaza  for  most  of  i 
the  year  from   1766  onwards  might  havei 
destroyed  a  more  fragile  talent,  but  Haydn ' 
thrived;  the  isolation,  he  later  said,  forced  him 
to  become  original.  ' 

During  the  late  1760s,  Haydn's  music] 
went  through  a  period  of  heightened  senti- 
ment and  strong  emotionalism.  This  emo-' 
tional  style,  in  recent  times  referred  to  as 
Sturm  und  Drang,  or  "Storm  and  Stress,"  is 
prominent  in  certain  of  Haydn's  works  of  the 
late  1760s  and  early  1770s,  and  his  Symphony 
No.  52  (written  ca.  1771-1773)  is  a  notablef' 
example.  Scored  for  two  oboes,  a  bassoon,' 
two  horns,  and  strings,  it  is  a  stormy  work,' 
whose  dark  aspect  is  established  at  once  with 
the  minor  key.  The  unison  opening  is  dra-' 
matic  and  full  of  energy;  a  very  high  horn  part 
increases  the  tension.  Against  this  strong  and 
tense  opening  theme  he  puts  up  two  con-' 
trasting  themes,  one  in  sustained  notes  over 
running  bass,  the  other  a  staccato  motive  for 
strings  alone.  The  second  part  of  the  move-  >« 
ment,  the  development  section,  combines  and 
contrasts  these  three  musical  ideas  most  im-' 
pressively.  The  fine,  intimate  Andante  ii 
scored  for  muted  strings  —  like  most  of  the  i, 
symphonies  from  these  years  -  adding  the 
color  of  wind  instruments  only  passingly.  The  ^ 
spirit  of  the  string  quartet  is  sensed  in  the 
background.  The  minuet-trio  shows  a  new  and 
equally  fine  contrasting  effect:  the  minuet  a 
mostly  two-part,  semi-polyphonic  structure  in 
minor  mode  against  the  trio's  harmonic  struc. 
ture  in  major  mode  with  oboes  as  lead 


istruments,  giving  a  quite  different  impres- 
lOn  even  if  melodically  related  to  the  minuet, 
he  impressive  Finale  is  founded  on  a  con- 
•ontation  of  types  of  motion  and  design 
ither  than  of  actual  themes.  There  is  a 
onstant  rhythmic  drive  persisting  to  the 
nal  bars  with  their  unusual  unison  effect. 

'iolin  Concerto  in  C  major 

he  Esterhazys  expected  Haydn  to  maintain  a 
lusical  establishment  of  high  standards,  and 
■  this  end  provided  him  with  a  group  of 
■st-rate  performers.  Haydn,  tactful  and 
ever,  set  about  immediately  writing  attrac- 
le  music  to  display  their  talents;  the  early 
mphonies  for  the  Esterhazy  court  contain 
any  wonderful  solo  and  concertante  (solo 
oup)  passages.  Luigi  Tomasini  (1741-1808) 
IS  the  solo  violinist,  and  for  him  Haydn 
rote  this  concerto  and  probably  one  or  two 
ore.  Tomasini  was  only  20  but  already  an 
complished  artist  when  Haydn  appeared;  he 
■nained  with  the  household  nearly  as  long  as 
lydn  himself. 

A  number  of  eighteenth-century  violin 
ncertos  have  been  attributed  to  Haydn,  but 
ly  three  are  authentic  and  only  two  of 
ese  survive;  a  fourth  work,  the  G-major 
■ncerto,  is  probably  authentic.  The  C-major 
•ncerto  dates  from  between  1761  and  1765, 
d  is  scored  for  strings  alone  with  harpsi- 
ord.  It  is  a  hybrid  work,  stylistically:  it  has 
roque  tendencies,  like  the  solo/tutti  organ- 
tion,  the  dotted  rhythms,  and  the  bariolage 
gh-register  string-crossing  passages)  in  the 
lale;  but  it  also  has  certain  thematic  rela- 
nships  and  a  leaning  towards  symmetrical 
rase  structures  typical  of  the  mid- 
hteenth  century.  The  extremely  high  range 
C"")  of  the  solo  violin  part  marks  it  as  a 
:uoso  piece.  Haydn  indicated  cadenzas  in 
first  and  second  movements,  but  no 
hentic  ones  survive.  Cadenzas  for  this 
form  an  ce  are  by  Mr.  Stern  and  Alexander 
dn,  his  pianist. 

mphony  No.  104  in  D  major 

»"  Kdn's  patron  died  in  1790,  leaving  him 
M«  li-retired  with  a  generous  pension.  He 
;nded  to  senle  down  in  Vienna  but  ac- 
s""  ted  an  invitation  to  come  to  England, 
Ifi*    sre  his  music  had  always  been  popular. 


London  offered  him  immense  personal  and 
artistic  stimulation.  His  two  trips  there 
(1791-2  and  1794-5)  resulted  in  12  sympho- 
nies (Nos.  93-104),  his  last  in  the  genre. 

Symphony  No.  104  was  probably  the  first 
performed  in  April  1795  by  an  orchestra  of 
60  (large  for  those  times)  in  the  King's 
Theatre,  Haymarket  (the  largest  hall  in  Lon- 
don, with  a  capacity  of  800).  The  audience 
heard  a  piece  which  may  be  seen  as  a 
summing-up  of  Haydn's  symphonic  style.  It  is 
scored  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets, 
bassoons,  horns  and  trumpets,  plus  timpani 
and  strings.  The  introduction  begins  with  a 
powerful  unison  statement  of  tonic  and  domi- 
nant (D  and  A)  and  continues,  surprisingly,  in 
the  tonic  minor.  The  principal  subject  is 
called  by  H.C.  Robbins  Landon  "a  classic 
example  of  a  singing  theme."  However,  de- 
spite its  apparent  melodic  simplicity  it  is 
actually  a  fine  motivic  structure  from  which 
Haydn  could  take  single  motives  to  be  worked 
on  separately.  The  development  is  almost 
entirely  based  on  one  such  motive,  displayed 
in  a  free  structure  of  wonderful  effect.  The 
Andante  is  one  of  the  finest  slow  movements 
in  the  London  symphonies.  In  the  early 
symphonies  —  like  number  1  -  the  slow 
movement  was  usually  brief,  pleasant,  grace- 
ful, cantabile,  certainly  second  in  rank  to  the 
first  movement.  In  this  work,  the  Andante  — 
in  a  rather  free  form  structure  with  rondo  and 
variation  features  —  is  of  an  importance  and 
character  second  to  none  of  the  other  move- 
ments. Here  are  a  characteristic  fortissimo 
outburst,  expectant  pauses,  lingering  flute 
cadenzas,  and  one  time-stopping  flute  solo 
which  must  have  earned  Haydn  the  eternal 
adoration  of  his  flute  player.  The  Menuetto, 
like  others  of  this  period,  is  bouncy  rather 
than  elegant;  it  features  off-beat  accents,  still 
more  pauses,  and  a  notable  timpani  crescendo 
leading  back  to  the  main  subject.  The  Finale, 
a  sonata-allegro,  opens  with  a  theme  quoting  a 
Creation  folk  song,  the  accompanying  deep 
pedal  tone  in  horns  and  lower  strings  imi- 
tating a  bagpipe  drone.  We  hear  the  familiar 
pauses,  another  flute  solo,  a  contrapuntal 
passage  for  woodwind  ensemble,  a  long  pedal 
point  near  the  end,  and  a  rousing  unisono 
passage  to  bring  the  music  full  circle.  The 
whole  symphony  is  full  of  masterly  details. 
Even  if  Haydn  could  have  forseen  at  that  time 
that  this  was  to  be  his  last  symphony,  he 
could  scarcely  have  composed  a  finer  coda. 
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Antal    Dorati,  Music 
Director  of  the  Na- 
^^^^^^     tional  Symphony 

U^^^^^^B  Orchestra  Oc- 
r^^^^^^f  tober  1970,  was  born 
in  Budapest  in  1906. 
When  he  was  four- 
teen, he  entered  the 
Academy  of  Music 
where  he  was  a  pupil 

  of     Zoltan  Kodaly, 

la  Bartok  and  Leo  Weiner.  Trained  as  a 
mposer,  cellist,  pianist  and  conductor,  he 
aduated  at  eighteen,  the  youngest  in  the 
story  of  the  Academy.  He  was  immediately 
imed  coach  and,  soon  after,  a  conductor  of 
e  Royal  Opera  House  in  Budapest.  In  1934. 
orati  joined  the  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo 
its  leading  conductor.  His  American  debut 
a  symphonic  conductor  came  in  1937  when 
guest-conducted  the  National  Symphony 
rchestra  for  an  all-Beethoven  concert.  In 
'38  and  1939-40,  he  made  extensive  tours 
Australia  at  the  invitation  of  the  Australian 
oadcasting  Commission.  Returning  to  the 
lited  States,  Dorati  became  Director  of  the 
;w  Opera  Company  of  New  York  and 
nducted  leading  orchestras.  He  became 
asic  Director  of  the  Minneapolis  Symphony 
1949,  programming  and  commissioning 
any  major  new  works  by  Paul  Hindemith, 
illiam  Schuman,  Roger  Scessions  and 
inther  Schuller,  among  others.  He  also 
ayed  numerous  world  and  American 
emieres.  He  has  been  closely  associated  with 
e  London  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
JC  Symphony,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1966, 
)rati  took  up  the  post  of  principal  con- 
ctor  of  the  Stockholm  Philharmonic,  a 
sition  that  he  has  maintained  concurrently 
th  the  leadership  of  the  National 
mphony  Orchestra.  During  the  past  several 
ars,  he  has  been  invited  to  guest  conduct  at 
:  Vienna  National  Opera,  London's  Covent 
rden,  the  Hamburg  Opera,  the  Amsterdam 
)era,  the  Rome  Opera  and  the  Maggio 
Jsicale  in  Florence.  During  the  summers  he 
s  appeared  at  the  major  European  festivals 
d  has  won  eight  Grand  Prix  du  Disques  for 
:  recordings.  Dorati  composes  at  least  one 
ijor  work  each  year,  including  Mx%sa  brevis, 


Chamber  Music,  orchestral  works,  cantatas 
and  a  ballet. 

Isaac  Stern's  accom- 
plishments as  a  musi- 
cian, cultural  and 
civic  leader  and  friend 
of  young  artists  have 
been  so  varied  and  re- 
■,^)  markable,  that  few- 
people  realize  how 
many  things  have 
been  made  possible 
  through  his  un- 
bounded energy.  Each  season,  ever  since  his 
teen  years,  he  appears  around  the  world,  in 
numerous  American  cities  in  recital  with  his 
long  time  partner  Alexander  Zakin  and  as 
soloist  with  such  orchestras  as  New  \'ork, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Toronto  and  Houston.  He  joins  Eugene 
Istomin  and  Leonard  Rose  in  the  Istomin- 
Stern-Rose  Trio,  which  many  critics  feel  to  be 
the  greatest  piano  trio  of  this  century.  Isaac 
Stern's  influence  upon  the  fine  arts  history  of 
America  has  not  been  limited  to  his  position 
as  a  performing  artist.  Without  his  persistance 
and  perseverance,  Carnegie  Hall  would  have 
been  demolished  in  1960.  He  convinced  New 
York  City  to  buy  the  hall  and  lease  it  to  a 
non-profit  organization  of  which  Stern  is  still 
the  president.  In  addition,  he  was  a  founder- 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
in  1965  and  has  been  an  advocate  and  officer 
of  the  America-Israel  Cultural  Foundation 
which  has  promoted  cultural  exchange  be- 
tween the  two  nations  and  sponsored  scholar- 
ship students  from  Israel  at  America's  leading 
conservatories.  At  the  same  time  he  has 
counseled  a  number  of  artists  who  have 
achieved  international  reputations,  including 
Itzhak  Perlman,  Pinchas  Zukerman,  and 
Sergiu  Luca,  and  continues  to  help  young 
artists  whenever  he  can.  His  concert  tours 
have  taken  him  regularly  to  Europe,  Japan, 
Australia,  the  Middle  East  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  is  a  Founding  Member  of  the 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 
Isaac  Stern  has  also  been  featured  in  a  number 
of  motion  pictures,  the  most  recent  being  the 
soundtrack  of  Fiddler  on  the  Roof. 
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The  Kennedy  Center  presents  the  Haydn  Festival  of  a  Lifetime, 
September  22nd  through  October  11th. 


'dn  was  recognized  in  his  lifetime  as 
greatest  living  composer  and  as  we 
be  into  the  respective  careers  of  the 
er  members  of  the  so-called  Viennese 
ool  we  find  that  in  popularit}'  and 
espread  acclaim  Haydn  leaves  every- 
behind.  During  his  lifetime  hundreds 
lis  compositions  were  published  by 
res  of  publishers  all  over  Europe  and 
vas  notunknown  even  in  far  off  young 
erica.  While  he  has  never  lost  this  po- 
arity,  his  reputation  has  undergone 
larkable  changes. 

-laydn  has  always  been  accepted  as 
founder  of  the  new  chamber  and  or- 
stral  style,  but  throughout  the  better 
t  of  the  19th  century  and  well  into 


the  20th  he  was  considered  a  jovial  but 
a  shade  pedantic  composer,  likeable  but 
somewhat  bland,  sunny  but  a  bit  child- 
like, a  peasant's  son  and  a  simple  soul 
with  few  requirements,  though  impor- 
tant as  a  pathbreaker.  Haydn  became  the 
half  respected,  half  smiled-at  figure  af- 
fectionately known  as  "Papa  Haydn." 

The  Haydn-Mozart  era  in  its  mature 
stage  did  not  begin  until  just  about  when 
Beethoven  was  born  ;So  we  must  account 
for  a  good  third  of  the  century  during 
which  the  Baroque  declined  into  Roco- 
co. The  music  that  the  young  Haydn 
heard  was  sweet,  but  the  banter  and  ele- 
gant sensuousness  did  not  satisfy  him  for 
long.  To  him,  imagination  required  more 
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by  Paul  Henry  Lang 


than  elegance  and  entertainment  (only 
the  young  Mozart  could  convert  this 
combination  into  an  inimitable  art).  His 
was  a  healthy  soul,  he  belonged  among 
those  who  lament  only  when  there  is  reas- 
on for  lamentation.  Neither  did  the  so- 
called  Berlin  School,  that  Prussian-Spar- 
tan style  of  deliberately  unadorned  mus- 
ic, appeal  to  him.  But  Carl  Philipp  Ema- 
nuel Bach's  sonatas  of  1741  did,  and  the 
"naive  peasant's  son"  realized  his  need 
for  more  formal  musical  training,  so  he 
sat  down  with  Fux's  great  counterpoint 
treatise,  working  out  every  one  of  the 
exercises.  Largely  self-taught,  Haydn  suc- 
ceeded by  sheer  force  of  character,  and 
by  constantly  and  consciously  observing 
his  own  artistic  development,  in  compel- 
ling the  diverging  and  tentative  musical 
trends  into  a  firm  style.  After  the  long 
period  during  which  it  was  fashionable  to 
patronize  Haydn,  musicians  and  critics 
gradually  came  to  realize  that  even  their 
idol,  the  titantic  Beethoven,  and  com- 
posers all  the  way  to  Brahms,  were  deep- 
ly indebted  to  this  "naive"  creator  of  the 
modern  string  quartet  and  symphony. 

"Naive"  is  an  adjective  that  recurs 
again  and  again— with  some  justification 
—in  writings  on  Haydn.  But  it  should  not 
be  interpreted  in  a  deprecating  sense,  for 
Haydn's  is  the  kind  of  naivete  which, 
when  it  reaches  its  aim,  glows  in  the  co- 
lors of  genius.  Yes,  a  certain  simplicity 
was  part  of  his  character,  but  this  simpli- 
city can  be  very  deceptive.  Indeed, Haydn 
plays  with  the  minds  of  his  listeners, 
surprising  them  with  the  unexpected, 
teasing  them  with  promises  not  always 
fulfilled.  His  humor  is  not  the  cool  laugh- 
ter of  the  Enlightenment,  the  humor  of 
the  intellect;  these  epigrammatic  musi- 
cal witticisms  are  cheerful,  they  comfort 
and  delight.  And  he  can  be  majestic  and 
capricious  at  the  same  time. 

When  Haydn  assiduously  studied  Fux's 
(iradiis  ad  Pariiassuni  he  was  not  search- 
ing for  the  secrets  of  the  music  of  the 
past  (as  Brahms  later  did),  nor  was  he 

Joseph  Haydn,  portrait  by  George  Dance,  1794. 


satisfied  with  comparisons  and  scholastic 
exercises;  to  him  all  this  was  merely  mo- 
del and  experiment  from  which  conse- 
quences could  be  drawn.  He  was  looking 
for  aids  in  developing  a  new  domain  of 
the  imagination,  and  when  he  found  it, 
the  discovery  was  proudly  announced. 
Referring  to  the  quartets  Opus  33,  he 
stated  with  dignified  satisfaction  that 
they  were  composed  in  an  entirely  new 
fashion— as  indeed  they  were.  The  tenta- 
tive divertimentos  for  four  strings  shed 
their  innocence  and  become  a  new  genre 
with  well  defined  form  and  principles  of 
construction.  What  misled  the  romantics 


Joseph  Haydn,  portrait  by  Griaidmann,  1768. 

into  seeing  in  Haydn's  quartets  and  sym- 
phonies a  pleasant  but  somewhat  "child- 
like" (Berlioz)  art  was  their  subject  mat- 
ter, most  of  which  came  from  the  public 
domain.  These  insignificant  triadic  arpeg- 
gios and  such  do  not  amount  to  anything 
in  themselves,  but  when  Haydn  embarks 
on  their  elaboration  he  implants  in  the 
listener  an  irresistible  desire  to  hear  the 
rest;  the  thrice  familiar  suddenly  becomes 
new  and  arresting,  the  insignificant  snip- 
pets of  themes  acquire  meaning  and  char- 
acter as  they  wander  from  part  to  part 
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in  ever  changing  convolutions,  constant- 
ly subjected  to  the  musical  equivalent  of 
cujambcmon,  which  gives  the  texture  a 
fluid  freedom  of  continuity.  Especially 
in  the  development  sections,  imagina- 
tion often  appears  to  run  riot,  making  a 
mockery  of  syntax  and  meter,  yet  it  is 
always  controlled  by  an  admirable  steadi- 
ness of  purpose.  No  pose,  no  rhetoric 
anywhere,  the  large  line  never  lost  sight k 
of,  yet  Haydn  has  a  marvelous  sense  for 
the  details,  no  opportunity  escapes  him, 
and  he  knows  how  to  enrich  the  picture 
here  and  there  with  little  deft  strokes  to 
give  it  more  intimate  relief.  This  is  an  in 
comparable  synthesis.  If  we  toss  up  a,;  j, 
symphony,  by  say,  Abel  or  Pleyel,  it 
breaks  into  pieces  when  it  falls;  a  Haydn 
symphony  is  unbreakable 

Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  Haydn, 
composer  of  the  noble  Creation  and  the|ii 
great  Masses,  descends  into  everyday  life 
to  discover  what  is  noble  in  it.  A  gener 
ation  earlier  James  Thomson,  turning  ^ 
from  Arcadia,  opened  the  window  on 
untouched  nature.  Haydn  now  looks 
through  the  window,  his  heart  begins  to 
beat  faster,  his  imagination  catchesyouth- 
ful  fire,  and  with  the  old  Dutch  genre 
painters'  brush  he  paints  The  Seasons, 
eliciting  from  the  music  expressions  thai 
rival  the  vividness  of  speech.  Paisiello 
bon  mot,  that  the  Italians  initiate  whi 
the  Germans  bring  to  completion,  seem 
to  be  justified  by  Haydn,  for  his  lifewori 
is  before  us  as  a  new  force,  a  finishe 
edifice,  a  style.  The  naive  autodidac 
pulled  together  the  work  of  the  "initia 
tors"  into  an  infrangible  compound.  Th 
is  music  to  live  with  day  in  and  day  out 
music  that  wears,  by  a  man  who  could  b 
of  the  people  without  denying  culture 
and  of  culture  without  denying  th 
people 
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'iit  iJ.iy  Evening.  September  23,  1975  at  8  30 

VLEXANDER  SCHNEIDER,  Conducting 
'ATRICIA  BROOKS,  Soprano 

Joseph  Haydn  (1732-1809) 

Symphony  No.  6  in  D  major  ("Le  Matin") 

Adagio— Allegro 
Adagio— Andante— Adagio 
Menuetto-Trio 
Finale:  Allegro 

Symphony  No.  7  in  C  major  ("Le  Midi") 

Adagio— Allegro 
Recitativo  (Adagio— Allegro- 
Adagio-  Allegro—  Adagio ) 
Menuet- Trio 
Finale:  Allegro 

Intermission 

Cantata,  "Qual  dubbio  " 

Accompagnato:  Allegro 
Aria:  Allegro 

Patricia  Brooks 

Symphony  No.  8  in  G  major  ("Le  Soir") 

Allegro  molto 
Andante 
Menuetto  Trio 
La  Tempesta:  Presto 


'he  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  are  not  allowed  in  this  auditorium. 


Notes 

on  the  Program 


In  May  1761  Joseph  Haydn  was  engaged  as 
Vice- Kapellmeister  to  Prince  Paul  Anton 
Esterhazy  (1710-1762),  a  member  of  the 
leading  Hungarian  noble  family,  one  esteemed 
as  patrons  of  the  arts.  Haydn's  first  sym- 
phonies to  come  of  this  union  were  No.  6,  Le 
Matin  ("Morning"),  No.  7,  Le  Midi  ("Noon"), 
and  No.  8,  Le  Soir  ("Evening"),  a  program- 
matic trilogy  musically  reflecting  the  times  of 
day,  presumably  at  the  personal  suggestion  of 
the  prince.  They  were  probably  all  composed 
in  the  year  of  Haydn's  new  appointment.  All 
three  of  these  early  ventures  into  symphonic 
writing  attest  to  the  artistic  quality  of  the 
composer's  courtly  surroundings.  The  Ester- 
hazy  orchestra  at  Eisenstadt,  though  modest 
in  size,  was  enriched  the  year  Haydn  arrived 
by  a  number  of  new  players,  including  the 
virtuoso  violinist  Luigi  Tomasini  and  the 
distinguished  cellist  Joseph  Weigl.  The  solo 
assignments  for  violin  and  cello,  as  well  as  for 
winds,  and  the  inventiveness  of  these  sym- 
phonies make  it  clear  that  Haydn  had  both 
good  musical  forces  and  a  consistently  stimu- 
lating environment  in  which  to  compose. 

With  these  descriptive  titles  in  hand,  it  is 
tempting  to  interpret  every  bit  of  this  music 
as  if  Haydn  had  systematically  sought  to 
capture  time  with  a  telescopic  musical  cam- 
era. True,  here  and  there  among  these  works 
it  is  possible  to  set  one's  watch  by  particular 
orchestral  effects.  But  eighteenth-century 
audiences  had  grown  up  with  an  ancient 
vocabulary  of  symbolic  musical  associations 
that  have  since  vanished.  The  opening  Adagio 
to  Le  Matin,  for  instance,  directly  conjures  up 
dawn,  with  its  gradual  accumulation  of 
sounds  and  sense  of  expectancy  reinforced  by 
string  tremolos.  One  may  also  liken  the  robust 
Allegro  that  follows  to  nature's  full  awaken- 
ing, but  vigor  in  many  guises  marks  all  the 
movements  of  this  entire  trio  of  symphonies. 

One  of  the  delights  of  all  three  is  the  wide 
and  varied  use  of  solo  instruments,  sometimes 
integrated  within  the  symphonic  texture  and 
portending  a  later,  fully  developed  Classical 
style,  other  times  aligned  in  groups  against  the 
full  orchestra  in   homage  to   the  Baroque 


concerto  grosso  (or  imitatmg  Baroque  opera 
and  cantata  recitative).  The  solo  winds  of  the 
Allegro  in  No.  6,  for  example,  are  treated 
with  the  independence  characteristic  of 
Haydn's  later  symphonies.  The  Adagio-An- 
dante-Adagio group  following  the  first  Alle- 
gro is  -  besides  the  sunrise  -  the  most 
obvious  example  of  a  programmatic  tendency 
in  these  symphonies.  As  explained  by  Her- 
mann Kretzschmar,  this  is  certainly  meant  as 
a  scene  from  school  life  in  the  early  morning. 
The  children  are  expected  to  sing  a  scale 
the  old  practice  of  "solmization"  -  but  they' 
fail  to  sing  the  required  B  natural  which  comes 
out  as  B  flat.  The  teacher  immediately  takes  * 
his  violin  and  plays  the  scale  stressing  the  B' 
natural  through  a  series  of  chords  with  B  on 
top.  The  lesson  goes  on,  the  Andante  reflect-' 
ing  a  small  concerto  with  solo  violin  and  cello, 
and  in  the  end,  a  successful  scale-singinj 
rounds  off  the  movement.  The  solos  of  the 
final  two  movements  reveal  the  rich  vocabu-)  ^ 
lary  of  styles  that  the  29-year-old  Haydi^ 
already  had  at  his  disposal:  The  touch  of 
flute  concerto  and  the  moments  of  wind  ^ 
divertimento  in  the  Menuet;  the  combination!  ^ 
of  unusual  soloists  -  bassoon,  viola,  cello,  and 
violone  in  the  Trio;  and  the  dazzling  con- 
certo-like solos  for  violin,  cello,  and  various 
winds  in  the  Finale. 

Symphony  No.  7  certainly  also  tends 
towards  the  expression  of  some  sort  of. 
program,  as  stressed  by  a  few  irregular  feai 
tures,  but  the  nature  of  its  message  is  hard  tc 
come  by.  The  beginning  of  the  symphony  i; 
more  in  the  "grand  style"  than  No.  6,  with  ar 
Adagio  reminiscent  of  the  French  Overture 
(dotted  rhythms)  and  an  Allegro  just 
clearly  in  the  manner  of  a  concerto  grosst 
movement  alternating  between  tutti-ritornell 
and  concertino  episodes  within  the  frame 
work  of  a  symphony  movement.  As  in  No.  6 
a  compound  movement  follows,  consisting  o 
an  instrumental  recitative  (with  a  hiddei 
message),  an  Adagio  midway  between  con 
certo  and  chamber  music  and  a  concludin) 
substantial  cadenza  (ferma)  for  violin  aoi 
cello  (on  occasion  interpreted  as  a  con 


n  between  God  and  sinner  which  Haydn  is 
d  to  have  composed  at  some  time).  A  bold 
d  virile  Menuet  is  followed  by  a  Trio  with 
unusual  feature:  the  leading  solo  instru- 
;nt  is  the  violone  (bass),  not  the  cello.  The 
ale  again  takes  on  concerto  grosso  features, 
e  character  of  the  symphony  is  thus  re- 
oed  until  the  end. 

The  last  of  these  three  symphonies,  No.  8 
gins  with  a  movement  which  is  rather 
ferent  from  the  first  Allegro  in  No.  7. 
thout  a  slow  introduction  it  starts  in  an 
nost  finale-like  manner  Allegro  molto,  3/8. 
e  amount  of  concerto-like  structure  is  very 
lited  and  this  characteristic  is  less  out- 
sken.  The  elegant  Andante,  with  the  bas- 
jn  forming  part  of  the  solo  group  of  two 
tlins  and  cello,  leads  to  a  melodically  and 
nnonically  eloquent  Menuet,  in  the  Trio  of 
lich  the  violone  again  has  a  solo  part.  The 
le  of  the  final  movement,  "La  Tempesta," 
viously  recalls  the  programmatic  intent  of 
ese  works,  in  this  case  an  evening  thunder- 
inn.  Musically  the  notion  of  this  natural 
6nt  gives  Haydn  a  wonderful  excuse  to 
play  the  virtuosity  of  both  full  orchestra 
d  soloists  in  waves  of  sparkling  fireworks. 

iial  dubbio 

ter  the  death  in  1762  of  Haydn's  first 
terhazy  patron,  Paul  Anton,  an  even  greater 
lecenas.  Prince  Nikolaus  Esterhazy,  became 
lydn's  patron.  Among  the  many  occasional 
>rks  that  the  composer  was  to  write  for  the 
jltitudinous  court  festivities  during  the 
ming  decades  (almost  thirty  years)  was  the 
lo  cantata  Qual  dubbio,  written  in  1764  to 
lebrate  the  nameday,  December  6,  of  the 
w  prince.  A  melodically  enchanting,  chro- 
itically  affective  instrumental  introduction 
Dves  directly  into  a  powerfully  enunciated 
:itative.  Here  the  soprano,  whose  text  is 
cerspersed  with  dramatic  orchestral  com- 
sntary,  voices  the  common  sentiment  of 
Dilation  and  respect  felt  by  the  members  of 
e  court,  who  have  assembled  to  salute  "with 
»mp"  the  grandeur  and  grace  of  Nikolaus  the 
agnificent.  Pride  and  a  sense  of  sublimity 
aracterize  the  attitude  of  the  prince's  sub- 
cts  toward  him  and  rule  the  text  and  music 
the  allegro  aria.  The  singer's  lines,  of  noble 
illiance,  climaxed  by  virtuoso  runs  on  par- 
nilarly  emphatic  words  of  adoration,  are 
inforced  by  the  splendid  orchestral  inter- 
des.  The  cantata  concludes  with  a  reverent 
xt  of  homage  in  expressive  recitative. 


GIFTS  FROM  OTHFK  COL'NTRIFS 


ARGF.NTINA-a  br.m/c  s.iilpuiic  h\   I  ihcro 
BiKiii  and  two  oil  paintings  hv  Kaqucl  I  orncr 
tor  the  box  tier  ot  the  Opera  House. 
AUSTRALIA-a  set  of  seven  tapestries  tor  the 
South  Caller)'  representing  I'he  ('reation  which 
were  Jesignei.1  hv  John  C'oburn  anil  wDven  at 
the  French  taetory,  Autnisson. 
AUSTRI.A— a  er\  stal  chandelier  for  the  Opera 
House  and  additional  light  fixtures. 
BELGIUM-niirrors  tor  the  Grand  Foyer,  and 
for  the  Opera  House. 

CANADA-i  isenhouer  Iheater  stage  eurtain. 
CO U)MBIA-a  metal  sculpture  b\'  Kduardo  Ra- 
mirez on  the  south  circular  dri\e. 
FINLAND-chinaw  are  for  the  Gallery  and  the 
Promenade  restaurants. 

I'  R.XNGF"  — tu  (1  tapestries  by  I  lenri  .Matisse  and 
tu  o  sculptures  b\-  Henri  Laurens  for  the  box 
ner  lobliy  of  the  Opera  House. 
C;FR.MANY-bron/e  panels  sculptured  In  lur- 
gen  Weber  placed  along  the  Fntrance  Pla/a. 
GRF.AT  BRlT.AIN-a  sculpture  bv  O.inie  Bar- 
bara Hepworth  for  (  oncert  Hall  box  tier. 
INDIA-twentv  speciallv  designed  planters  for 
the  Grand  Foyer,  HaJI  of  Nations  and  Hall  of 
State. 

IRAN-two  identical  silk  and  wool  rugs  espe- 
cially designed  and  made  in  Nam  for  the  South 
Lounge  of  the  Opera  House. 
IRELAND-Waterford  crystal  chandelier  with 
four  matching  sconces  for  the  South  Lounge 
of  the  Opera  House. 

ISR.AEL— artworks  and  complete  furnishings 
for  the  Concert  Hall  lounge. 
ITALY-all  the  marble  for  the  exterior  and  in- 
terior of  the  building,  cut  to  specification 
J.APAN-the  Opera  House  stage  curtain, 
LESOTHO-a  mohair  tapestry. 
MOROCCO-blackandw  hitew  ixil  rugs  for  R(X)f 
Terrace  Galleries, 

NORWAY-eleven  crystal  chandeliers  for  the 
Concert  Hall, 

PAKISTAN-two  rugs  designated  for  use  in  the 
lounges  of  the  Fisenhower  Theater, 
PORTUGAL-planters,  created  from  ceramic 
tiles  designed  bv  .NLirui  Silva,  for  the  South 
Gallerv. 

SPAIN-two  tapestries  reproduced  from  origi- 
nal paintings  b\-  Gova  tor  exhibition  in  the 
South  Lounge  of  the  Opera  House, 
SRI  LANKA-two  hand-crafted,  staniling  brass 
oil  lamps, 

SWEDEN-eighteen  crystal  chandeliers  for  the 
Grand  Fo\er. 

SWITZERLAND-a  sculpture  by  Willy  Weber 
for  the  Concert  Hall  lobby. 
THAIL.AND- Thai  silk  for  furnishings, 
TUNISIA-reproduction  of  a  3rd  cen,  mosaic. 
TURKEY-four  porcelain  vases  designed  bv 
Professor  .Muhsin  Demironat 
YUGOSLAVIA-tapestries  bv  lagoda  Buic  ;md 
■Mate fa  Kocici, 
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Handicapped 
Patrons 

Kennedy  Center  issues  a  special  identification 
card  toassist  handicapped  patrons  in  purchasing 
tickets  by  phone.  Information  regarding  the  is- 
sue of  this  card  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  Friends  of  the  Kennedy  Center,  Washington. 
D  C.  20566.  Home  and  office  phone  numbers 
should  be  included  on  all  requests. 

A  special  box  is  reserved  in  the  Eisenhower 
Theater,  the  Opera  House  and  the  Concert  Hall 
for  the  use  of  patrons  in  wheelchairs.  Aisle  seats 
in  the  orchestra  may  also  be  purchased  by  those 
patrons  who  are  able  to  transfer  from  wheel- 
chair to  theatre  seat. 

Elevators  within  each  theatre  serve  orchestra, 
box  and  balcony  levels.  At  each  theatre,  the  head 
usher  will  arrange,  upon  request,  for  a  wheel- 
chair patron  to  enter  through  a  side  entrance 
to  avoid  steps  at  the  mam  entrance. 

Special  restroom  and  telephone  facilities  for 
wheelchair  patrons  are  available  on  the  orches- 
tra level  of  each  theatre. 

Parking  arrangemen  ts  may  be  made  in  advance 
by  telephonmg  the  garage  at  ( 202)  659-9620. 


Meet 

the  Artists 


I 
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Alexander  Schneider 
conductor  and  violin 
ist,  has  performed  a' 
all  of  the  world' 
great  music  centers 
Currently  active 
guest  conductor  ' 
this  country 
abroad,  Mr.  Schneido 
has  conducted  th- 
Los  Angeles  Philhar 
monic,  St.  Louis  Symphony,  Israel  Philhar 
monic  and  English  Chamber  Orchestra  as  wef 
as  other  major  ensembles  in  the  United  Stati 
Europe,  Central  and  South  America.  A  foun 
er  of  the  Casals  Festivals  in  Prades  and  Puert( 
Rico,  the  Israel  Festival  and  a  principal  figu 
at  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival  for  man; 
years,  Mr.  Schneider  has  also  conducted  hi 
own  orchestra  in  his  New  School  Concert 
Series  in  New  York,  at  Carnegie  Hall  and  a 
Dumbarton  Oaks.  During  the  1972  Casal 
Festival  in  Puerto  Rico,  he  was  presented  wit: 
an  honorary  degree,  Doctor  of  Fine  Arts,  b 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  of  the  Universir 
of  Puerto  Rico  in  recognition  of  his  efforts  i 
bringing  the  highest  calibre  of  musical  pei 
formance  to  the  island.  Mr.  Schneider  i 
currently  active  as  conductor  and  soloist  wit! 
the  newly  formed  Brandenburg  Ensembl 
and  earlier  this  year  was  guest  conductor  wit 
the  French  National  Radio  and  Television  i 
Paris  and  with  the  Lincoln  Center  Moza 
Festival  -  an  activity  he  has  participated  i 
since  1968.  His  interest  in  the  development  ( 
outstanding  young  string  players  led  to  th 
formation  of  the  Christmas  String  Semina 
held  annually  in  New  York  since  1969,  and  t| 
his  work  with  young  people  at  Wolf  Trap  an 
Interlochen.  He  has  made  numerous  recor 
ings  for  Columbia  and  RCA  Victor, 
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Born  in  New  York, 
Patricia  Brooks  began 
studying  piano  when 
she  was  six.  Four 
years  later  she  won  a 
VVQXR  award  for  her 
performance  of  Men- 
delssohn's Piano  Con- 
certo in  G  minor 
under  the  baton  of 
Leon  Barzin.  She 
died  theory  and  harmony  at  the  Manhattan 
ool  of  Music  and  later  was  accepted  at  the 
h  School  of  Music  and  Art.  At  the  age  of 
she  decided  on  a  dancing  career  and 
dPiie  a  pupil  of  Martha  Graham.  An  injury 
lici  knee  forced  her  to  give  up  the  dance, 
iscquently  she  studied  drama  with  Uta 
jen  and  her  acting  debut  took  place  at  the 
cle-in-the-Square.  She  began  taking  lessons 
vocal  technique,  which  led  to  the  discov- 
of  her  vocal  potential.  Miss  Brooks  has 
n  a  leading  soprano  with  the  New  York 
^  Opera  since  1963,  appearing  in  such  roles 
KuMiia  in  //  Barbiere  di  Swiglia,  Melisande 
I'c'lU'as  et  Melisande,  Gilda  in  Rigoletto, 
ida  in  Pagliacci,  Violetta  in  La  Travtata, 
Manon  in  Manon,  all  to  great  critical 
aiim.  She  recently  added  Lucia  to  her  New 


York  City  Opera  repertoire.  Miss  Brooks  has 
appeared  with  almost  every  opera  company 
nationally,  including  San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
New  Orleans,  Houston,  Denver,  Santa  Fe, 
Baltimore,  Hartford,  San  Antonio,  Philadel- 
phia, Miami,  and,  in  Canada,  Toronto  and 
Vancouver.  She  made  a  great  success  in 
Santiago,  Chile,  appearing  in  Rigoletto  and 
Lucia,  and  as  Manon  in  Vancouver.  In  1970 
she  sang  the  Queen  of  Shamaka  in  Coq  d'Or 
at  England's  Royal  Opera  House.  Miss  Brooks 
has  also  distinguished  herself  in  recitals  and  in 
performances  with  orchestra. 


STAFF  FOR  THE  CONCERT  HALL 

Paul  David  Simerman   Theater  Manager 

Eugene  E.  Sauer   Assistant  Manager 

John  F.  Lieb   Box  Office  Manager 

Richard  A.  Bogenrief  Head  Usher 

George  M  Becker 
Robert  F.  Lewis 
E.  L.  McNeal 

 Stage  Crews 

John  Mullen  ^ 

John  Ralph 

Donald  E.  Tillett 

Ted  Parker   Festival  Manager 


bMPLIMENTARY  INDOOR  DINNER  AND  THEATER  PARKING 

I  DINE  WITH  SEYMOUR  AND  RON  RICH  AT  THEIR 


Walking  minutes  from  the  Kennedy  Center 

23rd  &  VIRGINIA  AVENUE,  N.W. 
In  Columbia  Plaza  Apartments 
Res.  293  -  1272 


)en  Daily  Till  11  p.m. 


Open  Sundays 
4-10  p.m. 


JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  CENTER  -  CONCERT  HALL 

All  concerts  scheduled  for  8:30  except  as  indicated 


September 

22  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  Antal  Dorati,  cond.,  Isaac  Stern,  violin.  Symphonies  1 
52,  104,  Violin  Concerto  in  C  major. 

23  Curtis  Institute  Orchestra,  Alexander  Schneider,  cond.,  Patricia  Brooks,  soprano 
Symphonies  6  (Matin),  7  (Midi)',  8  (Soir)  cantata  Qual  dubbio. 

24  Curtis  Institute  Orchestra,  Alexander  Schneider,  cond.,  Patricia  Brooks,  soprano,  Rober 
Routch,  French  horn.  Symphonies  22,  35,  Concerto  for  French  Horn,  H.  VII,  No. 3,  tw( 
arias  from  La  canterina  and  Lo  spexiale. 

25  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  Peter  Eros,  cond.,  Laszlo  Varga,  cello.  Symphonies  3: 
(Homsignal),  39,  43,  Cellor  Concerto  in  C  major. 

26  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  Julius  Rudel,  cond.,  Benita  Valente,  soprano.  Syir 
phonies  56,  67,  70,  two  arias  from  L'incontro  improvviso. 

27  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  Antal  Dorati,  cond.,  Elizabeth  Hynes,  soprano,  Lind 
Zoghby,  soprano,  Evelyn  Petros,  mezzo-soprano,  Rockwell  Blake,  tenor,  Ara  Berberiar 
bass.  Oratorio  Society  of  Washington,  Robert  Shafer,  director.  Oratorio:  //  ritomo  c 
Tobia. 

28  Philharmonia  Orchestra  of  Yale  University,  Otto  Werner-Miiller,  cond.  Symphonies  6( 
77,  Overture  to  L'Anima  del  Filosofo,  three  arias.  3:00. 

29  Indiana  University  Opera  Theatre,  Tibor  Kozma,  cond.,  Ross  Allen,  stage  director.  Tkl 
World  on  the  Moon.  8:00,  Kennedy  Center  Opera  House.  | 
National  Symphony  Orchestra,  Antal  Dorati,  cond.,  Use  von  Alpenheim,  piano.  Pari 
Symphonies  I:  Symphonies  83  (La  poule),  85  (La  reine),  87  and  Piano  Concerto  in  i 
Major. 

30  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  Antal  Dorati,  cond..  Heather  Harper,  soprano.  Pai 
Symphonies  II:  Symphones  82  (L'ours),  84,  86,  cantatas:  Berenice  che  fai  and  Mist 
noi,  misera  patria.  , 


October 

1  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Chamber  Orchestra,  Donald  Johanos,  cond.  Symphonies  4 
(Trauer),  64,  88,  Concerto  for  Two  Lire. 

2  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Chamber  Orchestra,  William  Steinberg,  cond.,  Rafael  Druia: 
violin.  Use  von  Alpenheim,  piano.  Symphonies  55  (The  Schoolmaster),  96  (Miracle 
Double  Concerto  for  violin  and  piano. 

3  Theater  Chamber  Players,  Leon  Fleisher  and  Dina  Koston,  directors,  Phyllis  Bryn-Julso 
soprano,  Hyo  Kang,  violin,  Stephen  Kates,  cello,  Dina  Kosten,  piano.  German  ai 
English  songs,  F  minor  piano  variations,  piano  trios  20,  28,  Scottish  and  Welsh  songs. 

4  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  Antal  Dorati,  cond..  Heather  Harper,  soprano,  CIa< 
Hokan  Ahnsjo,  tenor,  Donald  Gramm,  baritone,  Choral  Arts  Society  of  Washingta  nj 
Norman  Scribner,  director.  The  Seasons. 

5  Philharmonia  Virtuosi  of  New  York,  Richard  Kapp,  cond.  Overture  from  Acide,  Cassat 
for  Nine  Instruments,  H  II,  No.  20,  Mozart:  Symphony  Concertante  for  violin  and  vio  e 
K364,  Galuppi:  Overture  from  L'eroe  cinese,  Pleyel:  Symphony  in  F  major.  3:00*  'i! 

6  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Eugene  Ormandy,  cond.,  program  includes  Brahms:  VariatiQ 
on  a  Theme  by  Haydn.  f 


National  Symphony  Orchestra,  Antal  Dorati,  cond.,  Marian  Anderson,  speaker. 
Symphony  49,  The  Seven  Last  Words. 

Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra,  Sergiu  Commissiona,  cond.,  Isidore  Saslav,  violin, 
Mihaly  Virizlay,  cello,  Joseph  Turner,  oboe,  Phillip  Kolker,  Bassoon.  Symphonies  91, 
101,  Sinfonia  Concertante  in  B  flat. 

National  Symphony  Orchestra,  Reinhard  Peters,  cond.,  Janos  Starker,  cello,  Adel 
Sanchez;  trumpet.  Symphonies  102,  103,  Cello  Concerto  in  D  major.  Trumpet  Concerto. 
The  Monteverdi  Choir  and  Orchestra  of  Hamburg,  Jiirgen  Jiirgens,  cond.  Mariazeller 
Mass,  Mozart:  Vespers. 

National  Symphony  Orchestra,  Antal  Dorati,  cond.,  Carole  Farley,  soprano,  Tonny 
Landy,  tenor,  Peter  Lagger,  bass.  University  of  Maryland  Choir,  Paul  Traver,  director. 
The  Creation. 


JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  CENTER  -  GRAND  FOYER 

Free  performances  of  Haydn  Masses 
All  performances  at  7:00  p.m.  unless  indicated. 


Shenandoah  Conservatory  Orchestra  and  Concert  Choir,  David  Stutzenberger,  director. 
Missa  Brevis  in  F.  Te  Deum  in  C,  Organ  Concerto  in  C. 

Arlington  Chorale,  Festival  Orchestra,  Ronald  Freeman,  director.  Missa  St.  Cecilia. 
Fairfax  Symphony  Orchestra,  Bradley  Hills  Presbyterian  Church  Choir,  William  Hudson, 
cond.  Great  Organ  Mass. 

University  of  Maryland  Chamber  Singers  and  Orchestra,  Paul  Traver,  cond.  Little  Organ 
Mass.  10:00*  a.m.  Kennedy  Center/Eisenhower  Theater. 

University  of  Maryland  Baltimore  County  Orchestra  and  Chorus,  Robert  Gerle,  director. 
Missa  Sancti  Nicolai 

University  of  Maryland  Orchestra  and  Chorale,  William  Hudson,  cond.  Missa  in  Tempore 
Belli. 

i      Paul   Hill   Chorale   and    Festival    Orchestra,    Paul    Hill,    cond.   Missa   St.  Bernardi 
(Heiligmesse). 

'       St.  Matthew  Cathedral  Choir  Festival  Orchestra,  Robert  Shafer,  cond.  Lord  Nelson  Mass. 
t       Hood  College  and   Franklin  and  Marshall  College  Choirs,  Charles  Warner,  cond. 
Theresienmesse. 

>      Arlington  Metropolitan  Chorus  and  Festival  Orchestra,  Mogens  Woldike,  cond.  Creation 
Mass. 

Kent  State  University  Chorale  and  Orchestra,  Vance  George,  cond.  Harmoniemesse. 

Programs  subject  to  change 

)r  information  on  concerts  at  The  Smithsonian  Institution  please  call  (202)  381-5395. 

)r  information  on  concerts  at  the  Library  of  Congress  please  call  (202)  723-2211. 

)r  information  concerning  the  HAYDN  CONFERENCE  and  its  Lectures,  Round-Tables,  and 
ork  Shops,  write  101  Primrose  Street,  Washington,  D.C.  20015  or  phone  (202)  254-7694. 

iring  the  month  of  September,  all  Haydn  symphonies  not  included  in  HAYDNFEST  concerts 
11  be  aired  on  Radio  Station  WGMS-AM/FM.  AM  570,  FM-103.5. 
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Note 
Worthy 


Since  its  opening  on  September  8,  1971  as  a 
living  memorial  to  the  late  President,  The 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  has  become  one  of  the  world's  leading 
arts  centers.  Under'  its  Chairman  Roger  L. 
Stevens,  its  Executive  Director  Martin  Fein- 
stein,  and  its  former  Music  Director  Julius 
Rudel,  the  Center  has  produced  annual  music 
festivals  of  international  importance.  Leonard 
Bernstein's  Mass,  Ginastera's  Beatrix  Cenci 
and  Handel's  Ariodante,  all  produced  in  the 
Center's  first  week,  were  of  outstanding 
quality.  The  Festival  of  the  Old  and  the  New, 
a  year  later,  showcased  more  than  100 
twentieth-century  and  Italian  baroque  works 
in  a  series  of  stunning  programs,  and  featured 
performances  by  the  Rome  Piccolo  Opera  and 
the  Virtuosi  di  Roma.  In  1973,  dance  and 
drama  were  added  to  concert  music  and  opera 
for  Shakespeare  and  the  Performing  Arts,  and 
last  season's  Venetian  Festival  celebrated 
several  centuries  of  the  musical  life  of  a  single 
great  city.  The  National  Symphony,  the  Cen- 
ter's resident  orchestra,  has  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  all  these  programs.  Its  Music 
Director,  Antal  Dorati,  is  Music  Director  of 
Haydnfest,  the  most  extensive  festival  and 
musicological  conference  ever  devoted  to  one 
composer. 

During  its  brief  lifespan,  the  Center  has 
achieved  international  importance.  It  has  pro- 
duced more  than  30  productions,  including 
the  American  premiere  of  Tom  Stoppard's 
Jumpers.  It  is  currently  embarked  on  a  season 
of  revivals  of  important  American  plays. 
Xerox  Corporation  sponsors  this  American 
Bicentennial  Theatre  and  two  of  its  produc- 
tions, William  Inge's  Summer  Brave  starring 
Alexis  Smith,  and  Tennessee  Williams'  Sweet 
Bird  of  Youth  starring  Irene  Worth  and 
Christopher  Walken,  will  be  playing  in  the 
Eisenhower  Theater  during  Haydnfest.  Other 
Bicentennial  events  in  the  Center  include  the 
recent  Sing  America  Sing,  sponsored  by  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America; 
The  Bicentennial  Parade  of  States  sponsored 
by  Exxon  to  honor  each  state  in  turn  by 
presenting  free  concerts  featuring  music  by  its 


native  sons  and  daughters;  America  on  Stage. 
200  Years  of  the  Performing  Arts,  an  exhibi- 
tion funded  by  a  grant  from  IBM  scheduled 
for  a  December  opening;  and  a  series  of 
patriotic  concerts  and  operettas.  Many  free 
performances  are  scheduled  during  the  Bicen- 
tennial year,  especially  during  the  Christmas 
and  Easter  Holidays,  when  Mobil  Oil  Com- 
pany and  MacDonald's  Restaurants  sponsor, 
special  family  programs. 

The  Center  officially  launched  its  Bicen- 
tennial season  last  March  with  a  week-longj  j, 
celebration  that  included  performances  byTh< 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  under  the  baton  of 
Eugene  Ormandy,  the  New  York  City  Ballet 
which  presented  a  special  Bicentennial  pro 
gram  conceived  by  George  Ballanchine,  and  ; 
series  of  thirty-five  free  concerts  of  Americai 
music  climaxed  by  a  concert  conducted  h) 
Aaron  Copland  of  his  own  works.  Kenned} 
Center's  musical  focus  for  the  Bicentennia 
will  be  on  rarely  performed  early  Americai 
works,  and  will  supplement  the  plans  of  it 
resident  groups,  the  National  Symphony  Oi 
chestra  and  the  Washington  Performing  Art 
Society,  both  of  which  have  commissione 
new  works.  The  National  Symphony  Orche: 
tra  under  its  Music  Director  Antal  Dorati  ha 
commissioned  nine  new  works  for  orchestr: 
and  WPAS  has  commissioned  thirteen  for  th 
piano. 

Bicentennial  Year  has  an  extensive  intern; 
tional  aspect  as  well.  The  Bolshoi  Ballet  an  ^ 
Opera  Companies  have  already  triumphec 
London's  Royal  Ballet  and  the  Royal  Dani<'l 
Ballet  are  scheduled.  The  Berlin  Opera  pa; 
its  first  visit  to  the  United  States  in  Novemb' 
for  an  exclusive  engagement  in  the  Ope 
House.  Haydnfest  will  be  followed  by  tl 
Canadian  Government's  gift  to  the  Bicente 
nial,  a  Canadian  Festival  featuring  many  ■ 
Canada's  outstanding  performers  and  cor 
panics.  The  Paris  and  La  Scala  Opera  Coi| 
panics  are  scheduled  for  September  1976.  r 
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(Continued fromp.S)  event  that  people  ever 
Stop  writing  war  songs,  the  United  States 
already  has  a  goodly  supply  on  hand. 
This  is  one  area  in  which  there  seldom  is 
a  clear  line  between  the  work  of  the  pro- 
fessional composer  and  the  song  whose 
|music  simply  bears  the  designation  "tra- 
ditional." Everybody  knows  that  Julia 
Ward  Howe  wrote  the  words  of  The  Bat- 
tle Hymn  of  the  Republic,  but  who  can 
trace  the  exact  origins  of  its  rousing  me- 
lody, which  goes  back  to  the  era  of  ear- 
1\  nineteenth-century  camp-meeting  spi- 
rituals? And  who  can  name— just  like 
that— the  composers  of  Remember  the 
ALiDio,  Tenting  Tonight,  Mademoiselle 
from  Armentieres  or  even  Let's  Remem- 
ber Pearl  Harbor— M  of  which  have  pass- 
ed into  our  folklore? 

The  French  composer  Jules  Massenet, 
who  might  seem  one  of  the  least-likeK' 
1  musicians  to  be  interested  in  folk  song, 
once  remarked  to  a  visitor  from  the  Uni- 
ted States:  "Were  I  in  America,  I  should 
be  e.xalted  by  the  beauties  of  your  scen- 
er)-,  your  Niagara,  your  prairies;  I  should 
be  inspired  by  the  Western  and  Southern 
life;  I  should  be  intoxicated  by  the  beau- 
ty of  your  American  women;  national 
surroundings  always  inspire  national 
music." 

So  it  has  been  with  us,  with  a  tre- 
mendous wealth  of  indigenous  music 
that  ranges  from  Francis  Hopkinson  to 
Woody  Guthrie;  that  encompasses  the 
chants  of  the  Indians,  the  ballads  of  Ste- 
phen Foster,  the  ragtime  of  Scott  Joplin, 
the  show  tunes  of  George  M.  Cohan; 
that  carry  us  from  the  Age  of  Revolu- 
tion to  the  Age  of  Aquarius.  Our  poli- 
tics, our  wars,  our  achievements  and  our 
hopes  are  all  reflected  in  our  songs.  Let 
us  enjoy  and  be  proud  of  them. 


Herbert  Kupferberg,  a  senior  editor  of  Parade, 
is  music  critic  of  the  \ational  Observer,  opera 
critic  of  Cue,  and  an  editor  of  Dance  News. 
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Kennedy  Center  Notes 


Scott  Jopliri's  opera  "Treemonisha"  opens 
on  September  4  in  the  Opera  House. 


doming  on  the  high  tide  of  the  ragtime 
evival  is  Scott  Joplin's  Treemonisha,  at 
he  Opera  House  through  September  21. 
'.veryone  knows  that  Joplin  rag  helped 
nake  a  rollicking  success  of  the  Paul 
Jewman— Robert  Redford  film,  I'be 
ting.  The  rolling  rag  revival  was  first 
een  on  the  horizon  when  the  genius  of 
uch  composers  as  Joplin  began  being  set 
orth  by  musicians  like  Gunther  Schul- 
;r,  who  had  his  own  New  England  Con- 
ervatory  of  Music  Ragtime  Ensemble, 
vnd  it  was  to  Schuller  whom  the  Hous- 
on  Grand  Opera  Association  turned  to 
Tchestrate  the  present  production  which 
vfas  such  a  high  success  over  the  course 
if  two  weeks  in  Houston  last  May  that 


it  is  playing  here  for  three  weeks  before 
going  on  to  NeW  York's  Uris  Theatre. 

It's  a  far  cr\'  from  1911  when  Scott 
Joplin  (1868-1917)  composed  his"opera," 
a  syncopated  opera  with  a  score  made 
up  of  rag,  barbershop  quartet,  sentimen- 
tal ballads,  the  waltz  and  shufflin'  and 
high  steppin'  marches.  Rag  had  made 
Joplin  a  rich  and  famous  man  by  then. 
But  in  1915  the  composer  heard  a  one- 
and-onl\',  onc-piant)-only  backers'  audi- 
tion of  rrreiiioiiisha  and  found  the  work 
was  considered  too  unorthodox.  Every- 
thing was  lost,  including  the  manuscript 
of  that  afternoon. 

In  1972,  two  attempts-both  now  des- 
cribed by   critics  as  "tentative"— were 
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Datsun  710. 

The  driving  man's  economy  car. 


Every  now  and  then,  a  car  with  )ust  the 
right  size,  price  and  handling  comes 
along.  Datsun  710  is  just  such  a  car! 

Excellent  gas  mileage 
I800cc  overhead  cam  engine 
Reclining  huckets  and  sports  console 
Power-assist  front  disc  hrakcs 
Electric  rear  window  defogger 
Tinted  glass,  carpeting 
Whitewalls,  deluxe  wheel  covers 
All  and  more,  standard 


THERE  ARE  13  WASHINGTON  AREA  DATSUN  DEALERS 
WHO  REMIND  YOU  THAT  DATSUN  SAVES 
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lade  to  bring  Treemonisha  to  blossom, 
he  first  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  was  fol- 
)wed  that  summer  by  another  at  Wolf 
rap  Park  in  Vienna,  Virginia.  But  it 
asn't  until  Schuller  gave  the  score  the 
)und  of  a  turn-of-the-century  pit  band, 
id  Frank  Corsaro  of  the  New  York  City 
pera  brought  the  forces  of  a  company 
f  eighty  into  a  setting  by  Franco  Cola- 
.'cchia  with  the  choreography  of  Louis 
htrlie)  Johnson  that  the  work  came  to 
ill  bloom.  Critics  came  from  all  over 
le  world  and  one  endowed  the  produc- 
on  with  a  "mythic  quality." 

Treemonisha,  set  in  an  innocent  black 
den— a  black  community  located  near 
;xarkana  shortly  after  the  Civil  War, 
lis  the  story  of  a  young  educated  wo- 
an  who  braves  igornance  and  supersti- 
on  to  head  her  people  in  a  march  on- 
ard  to  freedom.  And  what  a  march!  It's 
died  A  Real  Slow  Drag,  comes  at  the 
id  of  Act  3  and  brings  down  the  house. 
Here  as  in  Houston,  the  young  wo- 
an  of  the  title  role  is  played,  sung  and 
meed  by  Carmen  Balthrop,  the  Wash- 
igton  soprano  who  won  the  1975  Na- 
onal  Metropolitan  Opera  Auditions, 
escribing  her  as  a  "sleek,  young  divini- 
■,"  Ann  Holmes  of  the  Houston  Cbro- 
icle  said  she  was  the  standout  in  "a  su- 
:rh  cast  in  a  stunning  production  that 
as  three  absolutely  show-stopping  num- 
:rs."  In  1972  Miss  Balthrop  was  in  the 
lorus  as  a  member  of  The  Wolf  Trap 
ompany.  Meanwhile  she  has  been  solo- 
t  with  several  orchestras,  was  heard  in 
he  Messiah  in  the  Concert  Hall  here 
id  sang  in  a  memora.h\e  Marriage  of  Fi- 
no  with  the  Dallas  Civic  Opera. 
The  Canadian  Government  will  send 
two-week  festival  of  theatre,  ballet  and 
lusic  to  Washington  in  October  to  join 
I  the  observance  of  the  200th  anniver- 
'.ry  of  American  independence.  With 
I  erformances  in  the  Opera  House,  Con- 
;rt  Hall  and  the  National  Theatre  from 
t  ctober  13  through  October  26,  the  fes- 
'  val  will  be  the  most  comprehensive 
erfomiing  arts  program  ever  to  have 
een  planned  for  the  United  States  Capi- 
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tal  by  a  foreign  country.  Subsidized  by 
the  Canadian  Government  through  the 
Cultural  Relations  Programme  of  the 
Department  of  External  Affairs  and  co- 
ordinated with  the  assistance  of  the  Tour- 
ing Office  of  Canada  Council,  it  repre- 
sents the  largest  single  enterprise  of  its 
kind  ever  undertaken  by  Canada. 

Performing  companies  will  be  The 
Royal  Winnipeg  Ballet,  The  National 
Arts  Centre  Orchestra,  The  Mendelssohr 
Choir  with  Canadian  Brass,  The  Shaw 
Festival  and  two  opera  companies.  The 
National  Arts  Centre  Opera  will  presen 
Offenbach's  La  Belle  Helene  and  the  Ca 
nadian  Opera  Company  will  present  th( 
modern  opera  Louis  Riel.  The  Shaw  Fes 
rival  from  Niagara-on-the-Lake  will  pre 
sent  The  DeviVs  Disciple,  Bernard  Shaw': 
comedy  about  the  American  Revolution 
The  theatre  company,  which  has  playec 
so  successfully  here  previously  with  Mis 
alliance  and  The  Philanderer,  this  timt 
will  perform  for  two  weeks  at  the  Na 
tional  Theatre  downtown. 

The  Washington  Performing  Arts  Sc 
ciety,  Bader  Gallery  and  Gallery  4  wi 
be  participating  with  Kennedy  Center  i 
the  Canadian  Festival. -LEO  SULLIVA 


Hal  Holbrook  s  award^inniiig  one-man  sho 
"Mark  Twain  Tonight,  "  opens  on  Sep  tenth 
23  for  five  performance  in  the  Opera  Hou\ 
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ET-7:30 

American  Bicentenniall  * 
SUMMER  BRAVE  pm  I 
A  new  version  of  the  Pu  r 
Prize  winning  comedy  P 
by  William  Inge  i,' 
OH-8:00  jf 
The  Houston  Grand  Opi 
Delation  production 
Scott  Joplin  s 
TREEMONISHA  prei: 
with  Carmen  Balthrop 
Allen,  Curtis  Rayam 
Genthur  Schuller,  i 
:cted  by  Frank  Cora 


OH-2;00  &  8:00 
TREEMONISHA 

ET-7:00 

SUMMER  BRAVE 


ET-7:30 

SUMMER  BRAVE 

CH-7:30 

John  Raitt  in 

SING,  AMERICA,  SING 

Bicentennial  Celebration  of 
icby 

■  Brand 

Tony  Stevens,  mwsicd/  staging 

and  choreography 

George  Pickow,  Artistic  Direc- 
■  and  Special  Visual  Effects 
n  Frangipane,  Music  Dir. 

Production  Staged  by  Oscar 
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OH-8:00 
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CH-8:30 

SING,  AMERICA,  SING 


OH-2:00  &  8:00 
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CH-2:30  &  8:30 

SING,  AMERICA,  SINlt«^^ 

ET-7:30 

SUMMER  BRAVE 


SING,  AMERICA,  SING 


ET-7:30 
SUMMER  BRAVE 
OH-8:00 
TREEMONISHA 

CH-8:30 

SING,  AMERICA,  S 


OH-2:00&  8:00 
TREEMONISHA 

CH-2:30&  8:30 

SING,  AMERICA,  SIN 

ET-7:30 
SUMMER  BRAVE  Jj 
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National  Symphony 
Antal  Dorati.  cnnjuclnr 
Elisabeth  Hymes.  sopriiiio 
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Rockwell  Blake,  tenor 
Ara  Berberian,  bass 
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Agostinos  is... 

La  dolce  vita  on  our  Primavera  side- 
walk cafe  .  Veal  Piccata  in  Nero's 
Nook  Barbers  wine  in  the  Grotto 
Zabaliogne  in  the  Pompei  room  .  . 
Strolling  Musicians  .  .  After  Dinner 
drinks  in  the  Verona  cocktail  lounge. 


The  Different  Italian! 


CONN    AVENUE   »   S  STREET 
LUNCH   OR    DINNER  DAILY 
VALET    PARKING  AFTER  6 
OPEN  11:30  TO  1 1  30 
RESV:  667-6266 


Ridker  ^aiiened 

Finest  Art  Collection  in  Washington  . 


Collection  of  Paintings  by  famous 
French  and  American  impressionists 
including  signed  etchings,  engravings 
and  lithographs  by  such  famous  names 
as  Durer,  Cassatt,  Renoir.  Rouault, 
Braque,  Picasso,  Chagall,  Miro,  Vasare- 
ly,  Henry  Moore,  Dali  and  hundreds 
more. 

Old  Estate  Paintings  and  Etchings. 

CHINESE  GALLERY 

Fine  Chinese  .Antiques,  Artifacts,  Furni- 
ture, Jade,  Jewelry.  Woodcuts  and 
Paintings. 

Daily  10-«,  Sot.  10-5 
Clotad  Sunday 

1509-1 1  CONNECTICUT  AVE.  N.W. 
265-6255 


French  Cuisine  Served  After  Theatre 
in  historic  Georgetown  setting 

VaLet  Parking 
1226  36th  St.  N.W.   •   966  1789 


Box  Offices:  Hall  of  Nations  (Concert  Flail 
tickets);  Hall  of  States  (Theater  &  Opera  Hot 
tickets).  Hours:  10:00  a.m. -9:00  p.m.  (Mon. 
Sat.);  12  noon -9:00  p.m.  (Sun.  &  holidays). 
Fortickct  iiifoniiatioii:254-3600,toiir  iiifor 
tioii:254-3643,eiiiergeiicy  number:  254-367i 
30  minute  free  parking  for  ticket  buyers  pric 
to  6  p.m.  Box  office  will  validate  parking  stul 
Travel  and  Dinner /Theatre  Arrangements: 
for  information  telephone  (202)  254-3626, 
or  toll-free  number:  (800)  424-8504. 
Instant  Charge:  Tickets  for  most  attractions 
can  be  charged  by  telephone  if  you  have  an 
American  Express,  Bank  Americard,  Diners 
Club,  Central  Charge  or  Master  Charge  cred 
card.  Tickets  go  on  sale  on  bntaut  Charge 
approximately  two  weeks  prior  to  perform- 
ance date.  Hours  are  every  day  including 
Sundays  from  10:00  a.m. -9:00 p.m.,  holida; 
from  12:noon— 6:00  p.m.  Telephone  number 
are:  Eisenhower  Theater  (202)  254-3080; 
Opera  Hoj«t' (202) 254-3 050;  Concert  Hall 
(202)254-3090. 
Parking  Facilities:  Enter  South  from  Entrani 
Plaza,  Rock  Oeek  Parkway  or  Expressway. 
Exit  North  to  Rock  Creek  Parkway  or  New 
Hampshire  Avenue. 

Check  Rooms:  Hall  of  Nations  and  Hall  of 
States.  Check  Rooms  close  15  minutes  after 
the  end  of  the  last  performance. 
Lost  and  Found:  Telephone  (202)  254-3676 
Lounges  and  Restrooms:  On  all  seating  and 
parking  levels  and  on  Roof  Terrace. 
Public  Telephones:  Located  in  Box  Office 
alcoves,  parking,  seating  and  roof  levels. 
Public  Transportation:  METRO  buses  to  ar 
from  Penn.  Ave.,  routes  80  &  81;  route  R2 
and  from  18th  St.,  Conn.  Ave.,  Columbia 
Catholic  U.,  U.  of  Md.:  route  R5  at  rush  he 
Taxi  stand  located  at  Hall  of  States  entranc 

Wheelchairs:  Reserve  in  advance  by  calling 
(202)  254-3718.  Garage  parking  arrangemei 
for  the  disabled  may  be  made  by  calling  th< 
garage  management  at  (202)659-9620. 
Incoming  Calls:  One  can  be  reached  by  phc 
at  (202)  254-3624  if  name  and  seat  numbe: 
are  left  with  usher. 

Tour  Hours:  Free  tours  are  available  daily  fif 
10:00  a.m.  to  1:15  p.m. 
Restaurants:  On  the  Roof  Terrace: 
Im  Grande  Scene  (Mon.  thru  Sat.,  12  noo 
to  2:30  p.m.  and  6:00  p.m.  until  half  hou 
after  the  last  curtain.  Closed  Sundays  an 
holidays.  Reservations  accepted.  Cockta* 
lounge:  (Mon.  thru  Sat.,  5:30  to  midnight ' 
The  Promenade— Cafeteria  and  outdoor 
terrace-ll:30  a.m.  to  8:00p.m.  daily. 
The  Gallery  Cafe-(Mon. thru  Sat.,  11:30 
a.m.  until  half  hour  after  the  last  curtain 
Closed  Sundays  and  holidays.  Telephone 
(202)833-8870. 
The  Fileiic  Memorial  Organ  in  the  Concert 
contributed  hv  Mrs.  Jouctt  Shouse.  The  SM 
Systems  contributed  hy  the  HC ACorporu  ■ 
Baldwin  is  tlic  official  piano  and  elect 
nan  oftheJohn  F.  Kcnitedy  Center.  Pa 
courtesy  of  Sheehy  Ford.  Marlow  Heights, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE 


David  Effron  has  been  on  the  faculty  of  The 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music  for  six  years,  presently 
serving  as  music  director  of  the  opera  department 
and  principal  conductor  of  the  orchestra. 

He  is  in  his  fourth  season  as  artistic 
director  of  the  Central  City  (Colorado)  Opera 
Association,  where  he  presented  the  American 
premiere  of  Cavalli's  Schipio  Africanus  last 
summer . 

In  addition  to  numerous  other  conducting 
engagements,  Mr.  Effron  is  a  regular  conductor 
with  the  New  York  City  Opera,  where  he  recently 
conducted  performances  of  The  Tales  of  Hoffmann 
in  New  York  and  Los  Angeles,  and  will  conduct 
The  Marriage  of  Figaro  later  this  spring. 

NEXT  SPECIAL  EVENT 

JACOB  LATEINER,  PIANIST 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
Sonata  in  E  Major,  Opus  109 
Sonata  in  A  Flat  Major,  Opus  110 
Sonata  in  C  Minor,  Opus  111 

Curtis  Hall 
Wednesday,  25  February  1976 
8:00  P.  M. 

Tickets  at  $5.00  each  can  be  obtained  by  writing 
The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  Concert  Department, 
1720  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penna.  19103. 
Please  enclose  a  self-addressed  envelope.  Checks 
should  be  made  payable  to  The  Curtis  Institute 
of  Music.     For  further  information,  please  call 
215-KI6-0700. 


THE  CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 

RUDOLF  SERKIN,  Director 
Fifty-second  Season  1975-1976 
Friday,  30  January  1976  at  8:00  P.  M. 
The  Mandell  Theater  at  Drexel  University 

THE  CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
DAVID  EFFRON,  Conductor 

PROGRAM 

FELIX  MENDELSSOHN  (1809-1847) 
Four  Pieces  from  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 

Overture 
Scherzo 
Nocturne 
Wedding  March 

ANTONIN  DVORAK  (1841-1904) 

Symphony  No.  9  in  E  Minor,  Opus  95  (1893),  "From 
the  New  World" 

Adagio  -  Allegro  molto 
Largo 

Scherzo:  Molto  vivace 
Allegro  con  fuoco 

INTERMISSION 

BELA  BARTOK  (1881-1945) 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  (1943) 

Introduzione :  Andante  non  troppo  -  Allegro  vivace 
Giuoco  delle  coppie:  Allegretto  scherzando 
Elegia:  Andante  non  troppo 
Intermezzo  interrotto:  Allegretto 
Finale:  Presto 


THE  CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
David  Effron,  Conductor 


VIOLIN  I 

Joseph  Genualdi,  Concertmaster 

Soon-Ik  Lee 

Young-Mi  Cho 

Mayuki  Fukuhara 

Bayla  Keyes 

David  Jacobson 

Huei-Sheng  Kao 

Adam  Silk 

Lynn  Horner 

Akiko  Sakonju 

Peter  Zazofsky 

Soon-Young  Kim 

Stephen  Warner 

Victoria  Noyes 

Hitai  Lee 

Mei-Chen  Liao 

VIOLIN  II 

Cindy  Martindale,  Principal 

Liang-Ping  How 

Olga  Mudryk 

Seir_Tiy  Stahlhammer 

Erica  Robinson 

Margaret  Batjier 

Chin  Kim 

Carmit  Zori 

Patrick  Shemla 

Yoko  Fujita 

Robert  Frank 

Julie  Rosenfeld 

Carol  Minor 

Nicholas  Danielson 

VIOLA 

Randolph  Kelly,  Principal 

Dorian  Rence 

Mark  Cedel 

Wayne  Brooks 

Allegra  Askew 

Doris  Lederer 

Sharon  A .  Ray 

Sarah  Clarke 

Mary  Bishop 

Patrick  Connolly 

Kathleen  Carroll 

Karen  Dreyfus 

Mark  Ludwig 


CELLO 

Anne  Martindale,  Principal 

Marcy  Rosen 

Heidi  Jacob 

Michael  Reynolds 

Hampton  Mallory 

Young-Chang  Cho 

Nobuko  Takeuti 

Sarah  Seiver 

Sarah  Beyer 

David  Fisher 

Wendy  Tomlinson 

Vivian  Barton 

DOUBLE  BASS 

Brian  Liddle,  Principal 
Peter  Lloyd 
Donald  Hermanns 
Eugene  Jablonsky 
Bradley  Opland 
Charles  Abraraovic 
Dale  Gold* 

FLUTE 

Pamela  Babett 

Piccolo  (B) 
Sylvia  Cartwright 

Piccolo  (D) 
Sheryl  Henze  (M,  B.  D) 

OBOE 

Jan  Eberle  (M,  B) 

English  horn  (D) 
John  Ferrillo  (D) 
Martin  Schuring 

English  horn  (B) 
Harold  Smoliar 

CLARINET 

Phyllis  Drake  (d) 
Randy  Klein 

Charles  Salinger  (M,  B) 
BASSOON 

Mark  Gigliotti 

Contrabassoon  (B) 
Danny  Phipps  (m) 
Eric  SJostrom  (B,  D) 


Vincent  Barbee 
David  Bryant 
David  Knapp  (D) 
Thomas  McAninch  (M,  B) 
Milton  Phibbs* 


Lorraine  Cohen  (M,  D) 
Brian  Moon 
Jeffrey  Shuman 
Bert  TrUax  (B) 

TROMBONE 

Thomas  Elliott  (M,  B, 
Carl  Lenthe 
Phil  McClelland 
Bass  Tfombone 

TUBA 

Carleton  Greene  (B) 
Harry  Weil  (M,  D) 


David  Gross  (B) 
Martha  Hitchins  (M) 
Andrew  Power  (D) 

PERCUSSION 

David  Gross  (M,  D) 
Martha  Hitchins  (B) 
Andrew  Power 

HARP 

Richard  Turner 
Carrie  Kourkoumelis 

ORCHESTRA  LIBRARIAN 

Nancy  Shear 

ORCHESTRA  MANAGERS 

Sharon  A.  Ray 
Bradley  Opland 


NOTE:  String  players  are  listed  in  seating  order.     Woodwind,  brass  and  percussion  players 
are  listed  in  alphabetical  order  with  principals  for  the  various  works  indicated  by 
(M)  for  Mendelssohn,  (B)  for  Bartok  and  (D)  for  Dvorak.     Graduates  of  The  Curtis 
Institute  of  ^^usic  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  {*) . 

i:a-.-\  for  the  Bartok  Concerto  for  Orchestra  were  lent  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Edwin  A.  Fleisher  Music  Collection  of  the  Free  Librarv  of  Philadelphia,  by  special 
e.rrangement  with  Boosey  and  Hawkes ,  Inc. 
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John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 

ROGER  L  STEVENS,  Chairman 
MARTIN  FEINSTEIN,  Executive  Director 


CONCERT  HALL 


THE  KENNED  Y  CENTER  presents 


The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 
Symphony  Orchestra 


Simday.  Evening.  April  18,  1976,  at  7:30 
DAVID  EFFRON,  Conducting 
ITZHAK  PERLMAN.  Violin 

SAMUEL  BARBER  Adagio  for  Strings.  Opus  1 1  (1936) 
(b.  1910) 

ANTONIN  DVORAK  Symphony  No.  9  in  E  minor, 

( 1841-1904)  Opus  95  "From  the  New  World" 


Adagio  -  Allegro  molto 
Largo 

Scherzo;  Molto  vivace 
Allegro  con  fuoco 


INTERMISSION 


PETER  ILYICH 
TCHAIKOVSKY 
(1840-1893 


Opus  35  (1878) 
Allegro  Moderate 
Canzonetta;  Andante 
Finale;  Allegro  vivacissimo 


Concerto  in  D  major,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra, 


Itzhak  Perlman 


A  GIFT  FROM  McDONALD  S  ®  RESTAURANTS 


keiinedy  Center 

The  John  F.  Kennedy  9'  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts/  April  1976 


Became  youre  more  than  the  family  chauffeur. 


Because  there's  more  to  your  life  than  spilled 
rootbeers,  football  gear  and  music  lessons 
.  .  .  you're  ready  for  a  new  kind  of  car.  A  car 
that  pleases  you  .  .  .  just  you.  And  that's  what 
Seville  is  all  about.  Personal  driving  pleasure. 
Its  international  size  helps  take  the  hassle  out 
of  city  traffic  and  parking.  And  Seville  is  one 
of  the  world's  best  equipped  cars.  With  features 
designed  to  help  you  be  a  more  cotifident 


driver.  Inside,  there's  quiet  luxury.  Soft,  tailori 
upholstery.  Stereo  that  seeks  out  the  music 
for  you.  And,  when  you  do  have  passengers 
there's  Seville's  roominess  and  comfort. 
Performance?  It's  there  too.  Just  tap  the 
accelerator  and  let  the  Electronic-Fuel-Inject, 
Engine  do  the  rest.  When  you  have  the  timi 
why  not  stop  by  your  Cadillac  Dealer's  and 
treat  yourself  to  a  new  driving  experience? 


lake 
Route  66  to 

firankfurt. 

^ght#  I       Leaves       |        Arrives        I  Frequency  I 

66  6:15  PM*  9:10  AM  DailyTi? 

 I  i       (followin;iday)  1 

Get  in  your  car  any  day  of  the  week  after  April  1 . 
Drive  directly  to  Dulles  International  Airport  (you  can  t 
miss  it). 

Get  on  a  Pan  Am  747  at  6: 15' in  the  evening. 
It  will  make  a  brief  stop  at  Pan  Am'sWorldport  " 
before  continuing  on  non-stop  to  Frankfurt,  Germany. 
(At  the  Worldport,  you  can  make  convenient  connections 
to  Rome  and  the  Middle  East. ) 

On  the  way  to  Europe,  you'll  have  a  choice  from 
among  4  meals  in  first  class  and  3  in  economy  And  a  choice 
of  two  movies  for  S2.50  per  headset.  (No  charge  in  first  class.) 

Flight  1^66:  from  Washington,  the  only  direct  747 
to  Frankfurt  and  the  only  daily  flight  to  Eastern  Europe. 

From  Frankfurt  you 
can  continue  on,  depend- 
ing on  the  day  of  the 
week,  to  Prague,  Warsaw. 
Belgrade,  Budapest,  or 
Bucharest. 

Or  you  can  catch  our 
Flight  #2  in  Frankfurt. 

It  s  a  747  that  can  take  you  on  to  Tehran  and/or  around 
the  world. 

For  more  information  on  Pan  Am  s  Route  66,  don't  get  a 
road  map.  Just  get  in  touch  with  your  travel  agent. 


America  s  airline  to  the  world. 


•Leaves  Washington  5:15  p.m.  April  2  through  April  24. 


Twin  Tee  Set.  $28     Off-the-Shoulder  Tee.  $10 


1  FRENCH  WAY 

WIIHTHE 

TEE 


You  can  feel  it 
Nautical  Tee.  $29  in  the  fit, 


the  luxe  of  the  knit 
...  the  couture  touch 
that  says 

"designed  in  Paris." 
We  show  just  six  from 
our  import  collection 
. . .  dozens  and  dozens 
more  in  every  Raleighs 
store. 


Vee'd  Tee.  $33 


Tank  Tee.  $26 
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1 E  PROGRAM 
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..  V"  Stasia 

(  NTER  NOTES 
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•Photograph  by  Yoichi  R.  Okamoto; 
nid  8  by  Beth  Bergman;  page  24 
Blase;  pages  44  and  45  by  Martha 


1'  ^^rb'xen, president  &  publisher 
ore  P.  Langdon,  sewior  vice  president 
B  \.e2bo,  senior  editor  &  art  director 
Ravel  Lea.ho,  managing  editor 
ilderon, program  editor 
\cG\one, assistant  program  editor 
\  i .  Walden,  a«  associate 
J.  Ko{l,ir., general  manager 
1.  Pletcher,  advertising  manager 

I  L  is  published  monthly  in  Washington.  New 
1  ;cago.  The  Kennedy  Center  Stagebill  is  pub- 
l^hington  by  B&B  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Program 
1  nedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  Wash- 
'    20566.  Copyright  ©  B&B  Enterprises  In- 
I  1976.  All  rights  reserved.  Printed  in  U.S.A. 
■ii.mg  0/7ices- Washington:  Program  Office,  Ken- 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  Washington,  D  C. 
5,  (202)  833-2897.  New  York:  275  Madison  Avc- 
•Jew  York,  N  Y.  10016,  (212)  686-7740. Chicago: 
•Jorth  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611 
565-0890. 


NEW 

AraVALS 


Many  exciting  new  additions 
to  our  comprehensive 
collection  of  original 
oil  paintings  by  leading 
European  artists . . . 

Be  sure  to  visit  W  &  J  Sloane's 
exciting  art  gallery  ...  a  superb  choice 
of  fine  paintings  at  affordable  prices. 

You'll  find  works  by  such 
well-known  artists  as: 

GAMBINO 
DONATI 
DOMENECH 
GALANT 
SERRI 
MASSA 
LEVIER 

ART  GALLERIES 

1130  CONNECTICUT  AVE.,  NW 


F:C  >C  )IV  V(  )IV  F"1:  JR^'l^KISTBE  wears  an  Egon  Von  Furstenbe 

Vested.  Contrasted  The  sophisticated  European  For  spring,  the  solid  vest  and  pants  wi 
understated  tattersall  check  coat.  215  00  And  it's  all  at  Woodies  Washingtonian  Sho 
Tysons  Corner  and  Montgomery  Mall— a  very  special  store)  "WC1DDVV5!\.F? 


The  New  York  City  Opera  brings  seven  productions  to  the  Opera 
I  House,  opening  on  April  28th  with  "The  Ballad  of  Baby  Doe. " 


Ballad  of  Baby  Due,  which  opens  the 
nington  season  by  the  New  York  City 
ra,  was  created  by  librettist  John  La- 
che  and  composer  Douglas  Moore  for 
Bicentennial  of  Columbia  University, 
efore  it  is  entirely  appropriate  that 

one  of  the  City  Opera  revivals  ho- 
ng the  United  States  Bicentennial. 
.  crazy-quilt  kaleidoscope  of  Ameri- 

,  history,  biography,  Broadway  and 


opera.  The  Ballad  of  Baby  Doe  has  be- 
come the  major  American  opera  most 
produced  since  its  Central  City,  Colora- 
do premiere  in  1956  and  its  introduction 
to  the  repertory  of  the  New  York  City 
Opera  two  years  later,  with  a  cast  headed 
by  Beverly  Sills,  Frances  Bible  and  Wal- 
ter Cassel.  John  Latouche  and  Douglas 
Moore  developed  The  Ballad  of  Baby 
Doe  some  years  after  the  composer  was 


7otographs  of  the  New  York  City  Opera  by  Beth  Bergman 


byB>TonBel( 


haunted  by  newspaper  accounts  detail- 
ing the  death  of  Elizabeth  "Baby  Doe" 
Tabor. 

In  1935  Baby  Doe  froze  to  death  in  a 
small  cabin  near  the  entrance  of  the  in- 


Among  the  seven  superb  productions  offered  by 
the  New  York  City  Opera  during  its  Washington 
season  are  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera  (top),  The  Bar- 
ber of  Seville  (center),  and  La  Boheme. 


active  Matchless  Silver  Mine,  after  an 
endless  vigil  following  the  1899  death  of 
her  husband  Horace  Tabor.  Once  the 


wealthiest  man  in  Colorado,  Tabor's  fai 
atic  faith  in  silver  in  the  face  of  the  re: 
tion's  turn  to  gold  in  the  1890's,  resul 
ed  in  his  penniless  death.  Having  divorce 
his  first  wife,  Augusta,  after  she  helpe 
him  rise  to  fame  and  fortune  during  | 
painful  twenty  year  struggle.  Tabor  ar) 
Baby  Doe  proved  genuinely  devotej 
Their  love  survived  scandal,  profliga 
living  and  total  financial  ruin. 

The  true  story  of  the  three  principj 
is  filled  in  with  a  libretto  bursting  with 
Uvely  panoply  of  such  unusual  opera 
characters  as  Chester  A.  Arthur,  Pn 
dent  of  the  United  States,  "free  silv< 
presidential  candidate  and  orator  Wi 
am  Jennings  Bryan,  and  others. 

Moore's  lyric  delight  may  also  be  1 
only  stage  work  to  include  not  one,  t 
two  opera  houses— both  built  by  Hots 
Austin  Warner  Tabor— one  in  the  Le 
ville  setting  of  the  opening  scenes,  a 
the  other  in  Denver,  on  the  stage 
which  Tabor  breathes  his  operatic  last 

Since  my  great-grandfather,  John  I 
Cormick,  reportedly  lent  Horace  Tal 
$5,000  to  help  him  leave  Tabor  Vail 
near  Manhattan,  Kansas,  to  buy  his  f 
mine,  I've  always  had  a  special  inte 
in  the  story,  and  particularly  in  Dou 
Moore's  vital  musical  setting.  Bea 
John  McCormick  was  one  of  many  i 
er  repaid  by  Tabor,  my  mother  n 
quite  approved  of  my  enthusiasm 
the  man  and  The  Ballad  of  Baby  Doe 

With  its  barmaids  and  glittering  W 
ington  wedding  festivities.  The  Balla. 
Baby  Doe  is  a  visual  spectacular,  bi 
is  in  the  revealing  smaller  scenes  with 
indomitable  but  vulnerable  Augusta 
boastful,  expansive  Horace  and  the 
perficial,  but  ultimately  noble  and  to 
ing  Baby  Doe  that  this  most  America 
American  operas  comes  memorabl 
life  and  to  the  most  poignant  of  end 

Although  men  are  obviously  cr 
to  the  dramatic  unfolding  and  mi; 
excitement  of  all  the  operas  Julius 
del  has  selected  for  the  New  York 
Opera's  engagement  here,  it  is  the  I 
who  really  charge  the  at-  (Cont.  onpc 


obably  comes  as  little 
prise  that  84"o  of  all 
rcedes-Benz  owners 
led  college.  But  it  may 

you  to  learn  that  most 
edes-Benz  technicians 
also  had  advanced  educa- 

training. 

ake  Tony  and  Gerald. 
Vhen  most  boys  were  still 
ling  alxiut  their  first  car. 
Stein  was  learning  all 
one  of  the  world's  finest 
\l  sixteen  he  started  his 
nticeship  in  Lubrick. 
any,  under  the  strict 
ge  of  niiister  mechanics, 
anics  who  knew  a 
des-Benz  blindfolded, 
spent  three  months 
ng  him  brakes.  Three 
IS  on  clutches.  Tony 
almost  a  week  learning 
oper  method  for  tighten- 
Its.  (Too  tight,  and  a  bolt 
cause  a  part  to  fail  pre- 
ely.  Too  loose,  it  could 
pressure.)  He  knew 
inical  specifications  so 
hat  as  part  of  his  final 
he  had  to  build  acon- 
g  rod  by  hand. 


Slein  at  I'}  after  graduating 
om  apprentice  training, 
sixth  from  the  left  on  the 
top  row. 

iching  freshmen 
the  basics. 

ifter  four  years  alternat- 
Iween  the  machine  shop 
:lassroom.  Tony  came 
United  States.  And,  like 
technicians,  he  was 
irough  Basic  Service 
ig.  This  involves  two 
at  one  of  three  special 
.'des-Benz  schtxils.  The 
eek  is  spent  learning 
;  adjustments,  Diesel 
ion  systems,  and  the 
ngs  of  4  and  6-cylinder 
retion, 

lien,  after  two  months  of 
-on  experience,  Tony 


returned  for  a  second  week  at 
schtxil.  For  seven  hours  a  day, 
for  five  days,  he  studied  igni- 
l\on  diagnosis,  electronic  in- 
jection, and  the  sophisticated 
emission  systems.  Finally,  with 
certificate  in  hand,  he  gradu- 
ated into  the  elite  of  the 
world's  mechanics. 

Every  technician  is 
encouraged  to  study 

advanced  technical 
courses. 

But  Basic  Service  is  just 
the  elementary  schcx)!  of 
Mercedes-Benz  education. 
Every  technician  has  the 
opportunity  to  attend  Ad- 
vanced Basic  Service  training 
sessions  and  then  specialized 
schools. 

Gerald  Dolly,  who  knew 
every  nut  and  bolt  on  a  car 
while  still  a  boy  in  West 
Virginia,  has  earned  three  ad- 
vanced degrees  with  Mercedes- 
Benz. 

He  studied  pre-glow  start- 
ing systems  and  infra-red 
exhaust  testing.  He  can  diag- 
nose a  car  with  an  oscilloscope 
like  a  doctor  with  a  stetho- 
scope. And  this  year,  he's 
working  on  his  fourth  degree. 

Who  knows,  maybe  he'll 
bone  up  on  5-cylinder  Diesel 
technology,  or  Wl  16  axle 
alignment. 

Two  more  reasons 
to  consider  the 

Mercedes-Benz. 
In  a  world  where  gasoline 
prices  fluctuate,  it's  reassuring 
to  know  that  there  are  still 
some  cars  which  combine 


diesel  economy  with  true  per- 
formance and  luxury.  That's 
why  nu)re  than       of  all 
Mercedes-Benz  cars  bought  in 
the  Washington-area  are 
Diesel-powered.  And  if  you're 
worrying  about  fuel,  relax. 
There  are  dozens  of  stations 
nearby  that  sell  it. 

When  you  own  a 
Mercedes-Benz  you  also  have 
few  worries  about  parts.  Since 
all  six  Washington  dealers  are 
required  to  niiiintain  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  parts  on  hand, 
most  repairs  are  attended  to 
immediately.  But  if  your  dealer 
doesn't  have  a  particular  part, 
he  can  usually  get  it  overnight. 
Because  97.8%  of  all  the  parts 
your  automobile  could  ever 
need  are  less  than  an  hour 
away  at  the  Mid- Atlantic  Parts 
Depot  near  Baltimore. 


The  v/.v  dealerships  are  strategically 
placed  to  provide  readily  acces  sible 
sen-ice.  Dots  indicate  the  growing 
number  of  gas  stations  providing 
Die.se  I  fuel. 

And  if  you're  still  un- 
decided about  a  Mercedes- 
Benz,  consider  this. 

With  many  luxury  cars, 
the  mechanics  must  know  a 
little  about  a  lot  of  cars. 

Mercedes-Benz  techni- 
cians know  a  lot  about  just  one. 


The  Six  Mercedes-Benz  Dealers 
of  MetropditanW^shington 

Arlington:  American  Service  Rockville:  Deskin  Mote 


Center,  (A),  585  N.  Glebe 
Rd„  525-21(X) 
Bethesda:  McNey  Motors, 
Inc,  (0,4800  Elm  St., 
656-4444 

Fairfax:  H,B,L.,  Inc.  (D), 


Co.,(E).  15401  Frederick 
Rd,.MM>XX) 

Silver  Spring:  Herb  Gordon's 
Autoworld,  (B),  Montgom- 
ery Auto  Sales  Park,  8906200 
Washington:  McNey  Motors, 


9711  Lee  Highway,  591-9600  Inc,  (F),  1513  Rhode  Island 
Ave,,  N.E.,  529-7600 


Mis  also 
for  man 


Underneath  the  concrete  and  noise  a 
whole  new  world  is  emerging.  Simple, 
classic  design  is  perhaps  its  best 
feature.  At  Wm.  Fox,  we  believe  in 
Metro  and  the  future  of  the  city  of 


Shown:  Our  double-breasted  tropical 
suit,  from  185. 


2136  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.W. 
Telephone  337-7080 


(Cont.  from  page  8)  mosphere  with  blood 
and  thunder,  wit  and  wisdom  as  well  ai 
scenes  of  caressing  or  coruscating  beauty 
In  addition  to  the  conflicting  heroine; 
of  The  Ballad  of  Baby  Doe  the  fascinat 
ing  females  include  the  saucy,  fun-lovin( 
Rosina  in  Rossini's  The  Barber  of  Seville 
the  exotic  witchcraft  of  Ulrica  and  th 
grandly  noble  Amelia  of  Verdi's  A  Mask 
ed  Ball;  those  girls  of  doubtful  virtue  bu; 
winning  ways,  Mimi  and  Musetta  in  Pud 
cinni's  La  Boheme;  the  agonizing,  deser  ■ 
ed  Santuzza  in  Mascagni's  Cavalleria  F 
ticana  and  the  wandering  Nedda  in  Le 
cavallo's  Pagliacci,  (although  here  it  mu 
be  admitted  the  men  really  steal  tr 
show);  climaxing  everything  with  th: 


Elizabeth  "Baby  Doe" Tabor 


rare  party-thrower  and  dark  demon,  I 
crezia  Borgia  herself  via  the  somewl 
prettified  treatment  by  Donizeni. 

If  opera  is,  as  Samuel  Johnson  cla 
ed,  "an  exotic  and  irrational  entertJ 
ment,"  dare  one— without  fear  of  fen 
ist  revolt— imply  that  some  of  the  i 
tionality  and  most  of  the  enjoyable  c 
ticism  stem  from  composers'  uncont 
lable  fascination  with  women  wh 
whether  fragile  like  Mimi,  or  aweso 
as  La  Borgia— dominate  and  bring  sp 
al  glory  to  opera  of  every  era  and  sty 

Byron  Belt  is  Critic  at  Large  for  the  Newbi 
Newspaper  and  Music  Journal  Magazine. 


R)ssiHy  V^^dwigtons  last  inporhait  residential  conmunity 


A  collection  of  the  finest  townhouses  constructed  during 
the  century.  An  assemblage  of  those  who  appreciate  the 
fine  art  of  living  well.  Situated  on  the  noble  estate  grounds 
of  Bonnie  Brae  in  Chevy  Chase,  Chatsworth  affords  the 
kind  of  lifestyle  that  would  seem  unaffordable  today. 

Elegant  estate  homes  featuring  drawing  rooms  with  twelve 
foot  ceilings,  banquet-sized  dining  rooms,  personalized 
libraries  with  wet  bars,  and  lovely  patio  gardens.  All  designed 
to  maintain  a  precious  way  of  life  with  precious  little  maintenance. 

Chatsworth.  A  life  in  the  grand  manor.  The  manner  to  which 
you  have  always  been  accustomed.  In  four  different  models 

with  3,  4  or  5  bedrooms. 

$1 25,500  to  $1 75,000  (liberal  financing  available  to  the  qualified  buyer). 

Directions:  From  Chevy  Chase  Circle.  East  on  Western  Ave.  to  Oregon  Ave., 
turn  right  onto  Oregon,  continue  to  6400~Chatsworth  entrance, 
PHONE:  537-1100   Open  11-6  daily  or  by  appointment. 

instruction  by  Bonnie  Brae  Estates,  Inc.  /  a  subsidiary  of  Great  Universal  Development  Co.,  Inc. 


Preston  Jones' 
Texasltilogy 

"Lu  Hampton  Laverty  Oberlander, "  "The  Last  Meeting  of  the  Knigh 
of  the  White  Magnolia"  and  "The  Oldest  Living  Graduate"  will  play  i 
repertory  in  the  Eisenhower  Theatre  beginning  April  22. 


It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  the  first  new 
work  in  the  Bicentennial  Series  at  the 
Kennedy  Center  should  be  The  Bradley- 
ville  Trilogy  by  Preston  Jones.  Bradley- 
ville  is  located  in  the  dusty,  dry  heartland 
of  America.  It  is  one  of  those  little  West 
Texas  towns  not  far  from  Big  Spring. 
Preston  Jones  has  lived  and  worked  there 
and  has  made  this  mythical  town,  Brad- 
leyville,  the  setting  for  all  three  plays. 

It  is  also  fitting  and  proper  that  the 
Bicentennial  Series  should  present  a  tri- 
logy which  takes  a  many-sided,  in-depth 
view  of  life  in  one  of  America's  small 
towns.  The  three  plays  depict  decades  in 
the  lives  of  Bradleyville  citizens.  Coming 
from  Texas  by  way  of  New  Mexico,  Pres- 
ton Jones  paints  on  a  big  canvas. 

Preston  Jones  began  writing  seriously 
four  years  ago.  It  is  a  tribute  to  his  abili- 
ty that  his  first  three  plays.  The  Bradley- 
ville Trilogy,  should  all  be  of  such  high 
caliber.  Jones  has  written  four  exception- 
al plays  within  a  twenty-six-month  time 
span.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Dallas  Thea- 
ter Center  Professional  Company  and  has 
been  an  actor  and  director  at  the  DTC 
for  the  past  fourteen  years.  Born  in  New 


Mexico,  he  attended  the  University 
New  Mexico  at  Albuquerque,  major 
in  theatre.  After  graduating,  he  worl 
several  years  as  a  road  builder  in  W 
Texas.  Then,  in  the  early  sixties,  he 
gan  his  study  at  the  Dallas  Theatre  C 
ter.  As  an  undergraduate,  he  was  in 
ested  in  writing  with  special  attent 
given  to  beatnik  poetry.  He  holds  a  \ 
ter's  degree  from  Trinity  University  m 
his  thesis  being  a  three-act  play. 

His  first  serious  writing  began  in  1 
as  a  result  of  his  search  for  good  play 
produce  in  the  Down  Center  Stag( 
the  Dallas  Theater  Center.  He  fo 
many  plays  written  about  a  love  tria 
with  settings  in  apartments  in  New\ 
or  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles,  bu 
ry  little  written  about  the  people 
country  he  knew  so  well— about  mi 
America.  As  a  result,  Preston  decide 
try  his  hand  at  writing.  The  Last  Mee 
of  the  Knights  of  the  White  Magnolia 
written  first  and  completed  in  late  Sf 
of  1973  while  Jones  was  working  ir 
Theater  Box  Office.  One  day  he  ha 
a  hand-printed  script  out  the  Box  0 
window  to  me  and  (Continued  on  p 


The  American  Bicentennial  Theatre  Productions  are  presented  by  the  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  and  Xerox  Corporation. 


by  Paul  Baker 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determin 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Heal 


John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 

ROGKR  L.  STEVENS.  Chiiirnum 
MARTIN  FEINSTEIN.  Executive  Director 


CONCERT  HALL 

^E  KENNEDY  CENTER  presents 

rhe  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 

Symphony  Orchestra 

indav  Evening.  April  18.  1976  at  7:30 

STISLAV  ROSTROPOVICH,  Conducting 

-:ter  ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor.  Opus  17 

(1840-1893) 

Andante  sostenuto  —  Allegro  vivo 

Andantino  marziale.  quasi  moderate 

Scherzo:  Allegro  molto  vivace 

Finale:  Moderato  assai 

Intermis.sion 

SAMUEL  BARBER 

Adagio  for  Strings,  Opus  II  (1936) 

(b.  1910) 

SERGE  PROKOFIEV 

Suite  No.  1  from  the  Ballet 

(1891-1953) 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Opus  64bis 

I  Folk  Dance 

II  Scene  (The  Street  Awakens) 

III  Madrigal 

IV  Minuet  (The  Arrival  of  the  Guests) 

V  Masks  (Romeo  and  Mercutio  Masked) 

VI  Romeo  and  Juliet  (The  Balcony  Scene) 

VII  The  Death  of  Tybalt  (Tybalt  kills  Mercutio  and  is 

in  turn  killed  by  Romeo;  funeral  cortege  of  Tybalt) 

Parts  for  the  Prokoriev  Suite  No.  1  from  Romeo  and  Juliel  are  supplied  hv  arranpement  with  G. 

Schirmer,  Inc 

The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  are  not  allowed  in  this  auditorium. 


Meet 

the  Artists 


Mstislav  Rostropovich, 

one  of  the  greatest 
cellists  and  conductors 
of  our  day,  is  making 
this  his  ninth  tour  in 
the  United  States  and 
Canada  since  1956. 
In  addition  to  ap- 
pearances as  cellist 
with  the  leading 
orchestras  of  the  coun- 
try, including  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  The 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic, the  Minneapolis  Symphony,  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony,  the  Detroit  Symphony 
and  the  St.  Louis  Symphony,  he  is  giving  solo 
recitals.  There  is  not  a  corner  of  the  cello 
literature  which  he  has  not  explored.  The  stan- 
dard cello  repertoire  has  been  enlarged  and 
enriched  by  composers  eager  to  dedicate  their 
works  to  him.  Among  these  have  been 
Prokofiev's  Second  Cello  Concerto, 
Shostakovich's  Cello  Concerto  and  works 
by  Miaskovsky,  Gliere,  Kabalevsky, 
Khatchaturian,  Foss,  Piston  and  Benjamin 
Britten.  Mr.  Rostropovich,  the  son  and  grand- 
son of  distinguished  cellists,  was  born  in  Baku, 
Azerbaijan,  in  March  1927.  At  four  he  began 
the  study  of  the  piano  with  his  mother  and 
shortly  thereafter  began  cello  studies  with  his 
father.  He  continued  under  his  father's  tutelage 
at  the  Children's  Music  School  in  Moscow 
before  continuing  on  to  the  Moscow  Conser- 
vatory. He  made  his  debut  as  composer,  cellist 
and  pianist  in  1942.  Later,  he  joined  Sviatoslav 
Richter  in  a  sonata  ensemble  (a  partnership  that 
has  continued  to  this  day,  on  stage,  records  and 
television)  and  formed  a  trio  with  Leonid 
Kogan  and  Emil  Gilels.  In  1967,  Mr. 
Rostropovich  added  another  major  achieve- 
ment. In  eight  concerts  at  Carnegie  Hall,  he 
performed  almost  the  entire  library  for  cello 
and  orchestra — 34  works  by  24  composers,  in  a 
two  and  one-half  week  period — an  un- 
precedented feat  equalled  only  by  the  acclaim 
accorded  him  by  press  and  public.  As  a  conduc- 
tor. Maestro  Rostropovich  has  won  great 
acclaim,  especially  for  his  performances  of 
Eugene  Onegin.  The  production,  originating  at 


the  Bolshoi,  was  brought  to  Montreal  for  Ex 
'67  and  later  recorded. 


The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  was  founded 
1924  by  Mary  Louise  Curtis  Bok  for  the  pi 
pose  of  assuring  talented  young  people 
excellent  training  they  deserve,  regardless 
their  financial  circumstances.  Admission  to 
Institute  is,  and  always  has  been,  on  a  f 
scholarship  basis,  and  students  are  select 
through  highly  competitive  auditions.  The  ] 
formance  faculty  is  composed  primarily 
leading  concert  soloists  and  principal  players 
The  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Directors  of 
Institute  have  included  Johann  Grolle,  Willij; 
Walter,  Josef  Hofmann,  Randall  Thompsi 
Efrem  Zimbalist  and  Rudolf  Serkin.  Throt 
the  years,  they  have  established  and  maintair 
a  tradition  for  developing  highly  gifted  p 
formers.  Today,  the  roster  of  Curtis  gradua 
includes  many  internationally  renowned  op 
singers,  concert  artists,  chamber  music  p, 
formers,  and  member  of  leading  orchestras 
addition  to  such  noted  composers  and  cond 
tors  as  Leonard  Bernstein,  Gian-Carlo  Men 
and  Samuel  Barber.  The  Curtis  Symph 
Orchestra  met  for  the  first  time  on  Novem 
14,  1924  with  Leopold  Stokowski  and  Mich 
Press  conducting.  During  its  early  years, 
orchestra  gave  concerts  in  New  York,  Best 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  D.  C,  and  also  \ 
ticipated  in  many  coast-to-coast  radio  brc 
casts  for  the  Columbia  and  NBC  netwo 
During  the  period  from  1927  to  1953,  A 
Rodzinski,  Emil  Mlynarski,  Fritz  Reiner 
Alexander  Hilsberg  followed  Stokow 
successively  as  conductors  for  the  orchestra 
1953,  William  Smith  was  named  conducto 
the  Curtis  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  pre 
faculty  for  orchestra  includes  Eugene  Ormai 
David  Effron  and  Mr.  Smith.  In  addition, 
orchestra  has,  during  the  past  two  years,  pi; 
in  concert  and  rehearsal  with  the  folIoMg 
guest  conductors:  Claudio  Abbado,  C  n 
Dixon,  Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos,  Ja:s 
Levine,  Seymour  Lipkin,  Zubin  Mehta,  Rii  r- 
do  Muti,  Mstislav  Rostropovich  and  Wil  m 
Steinberg.  Aside  from  their  regular  schedu  of 


I 


ool  concerts  and  performances  with  the  Cur- 
Opera,  the  Curtis  Symphony  Orchestra  has 
sented  gala  concerts  with  Maestro  Ormandy 
Philadelphia's  Academy  of  Music.  They  also 
formed  at  a  special  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall 
December  1974  under  Alexander  Schneider, 


who  also  led  them  in  two  Bach  Brandenburg 
Concerto  performances  last  May.  Their  first 
appearance  at  the  Kennedy  Center  was  in 
September  1975.  when  they  presented  two  con- 
certs for  the  Ha\dnfest,  once  again  under  Mr. 
Schneider's  direction. 


THE  CURTIS  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


.lohn  Pruett 
Sharon  A.  Ra> 
Dorian  Rence 
Stesen  Tenenbom 

Cellos 

V  ivian  Barton 
Sarah  Bo>er 
Young-Chang  Cho 
David  Fisher" 
Heidi  Jacob 
Hampton  Mallory 
•Anne  Martindale 
Michael  Reynolds 
Marcy  Rosen 
Sarah  Seiver 
Nobuko  Takeuti 
Wendy  Tomlinson 

Double  Basses 

Charles  Abramovic 
Robert  Cerulii* 
Miles  Davis* 
Dale  Gold* 
Donald  Hermanns 
Eugene  jablonsky 
Brian  Liddle 
Peter  Llovd 
Bradle>  Opiand 

Flutes 

Pamela  Babett 
S\l\ia  Cartwright 
Barbara  Chaffe 
Shervl  Henze 

Oboes 

Jan  Eberie 
John  Ferrillo 
Martin  Schuring 
Harold  Smoliar 
Robert  Stephenson 

Clarinets 

Phvllis  Drake 
Monica  Jarvis 
Randy  Klein 
Charles  Salinger 


Bassoons 

Mark  Gigliotti 
Richard  Hoenich 
Dannv  Phipps 
Eric  Siostrom 
Kim  Walker 

Horns 

V  incent  Barbee 
David  Brvant 
Jeffr>  Kirschen 
David  Knapp 
Thomas  McAninch 
Herbert  Winslov^ 

Trumpets 

Lorraine  Cohen 
Brian  Moon 
Jeffre>  Shuman 
Bert  trua\ 

Trombones 

Thomas  Elliott 
Carl  Lenthe 
Philip  McClelland 

Tubas 

Carleton  Greene 
Harrv  M.  Weil 

Timpani  and  Percussion 

David  Gross 
Martha  Hilchins 
Phillip  Lightt'oot** 
Andrew  Power 

Harps 

Richard  Turner 
Catherine  White 

Piano 

Cvnthia  Raim 

Orchestra  Librarian 

N'ancs  Shear 

Orchestra  Managers 

Peter  Lloyd 
Sharon  A.  Ray 

•    Ctiriis  Graduate 
*»  Gueu  A  nisi 
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GIFTS  FROM  OTHER  COUNTRIES 


ARGENTINA-a  bronze  sculpture  by  Liben 
Badii  and  two  oil  paintings  by  Raquel  Forncr 
for  the  box  tier  of  the  Opera  House. 
AUSTRALIA-a  set  of  seven  tapestries  for  th«* 
South  Gallery  representing  I  he  Creation  whichf 
were  designed  by  John  Coburn  and  woven  atj 
the  Krcnch  factory,  Aubusson. 
AUSTKIA-a  crystal  chandelier  for  the  ()per:I 
Mouse  and  additional  light  fixtures.  Jj 
BELC.IUM-mirrors  for  the  Grand  Foyer,  am, 
for  the  Opera  House.  '  * 

CANADA-Kisenhower  Theater  stage  curtain! 
a)L()MBIA-a  metal  sculpture  by  Kduardo  Kit 
mire/  on  the  south  circular  drive.  a 
EGYPT-alabaster  vase,  circa  2600  B.C!.,  for  th  i' 
box  tier  of  the  Kisenhower  Theater.  % 
FINLAND— chinaware  for  the  Gallery  and  th^l 
Promenade  restaurants.  j^. 
FRANCE  — two  tapestries  by  Henri  Matisse  an  li 
two  sculptures  by  Henri  Laurens  for  the  bo* 
tier  lobby  of  the  Opera  House.  %: 
GERM  ANY— bron/e  panels  sculptureii 
gen  Weber  placed  along  the  I'.ntrancc 
GREAT  BRITAlN-a  sculpture  by  Dame 
bara  Hepwiirth  for  Concert  Hail  box 
INDIA-twcnty  specially  designed  planters  f. 
the  (irand  I'oyer,  H;iil  of  Nations  anii  H all 
State. 

IRAN  — two  iticntical  silk  ami  wool  rugs  esp 
cially  designed  and  maile  in  Nain  for  the  Sout, 
Lounge  of  the  Opera  House. 
IRELAND-Watcrford  crystal  chandelier  w 
four  matching  sconces  for  the  South  Lour 
of  the  Opera  Mouse 

ISRAEL— art  works  and  complete  furnishr 
for  the  Concert  Hall  lounge. 
ITALY— ail  the  marble  for  the  exterior  and 
terior  of  the  building,  cut  to  specificati 
JAPAN  — the  Opera  House  stage  curtain 
LESOTHO-a  mohair  tapestry. 
MOROCCO-blackandwhitew(xil  rugs  for  Rol 
Terrace  Galleries. 

NORWAY-eleven  crystal  chandeliers  for 
Concert  Hail. 
PAKISTAN  — two  rugs  designated  for  use  in 
lounges  of  the  Eisenhower  Theater. 
PORTUGAL-planters.  created  from 
tiles  designed  by  Mario  Silva.  for  the  Sou 
Gallery. 

SPAIN  — two  tapestries  reproduced  from 
nal  paintings  by  Cloya  for  exhibition  i 
South  Lounge  of  the  Opera  House. 
SRI  LANKA-twohand-craftcd.  standingbr 
oil  lamps. 

SWEDEN-eighteen  crystal  chandeliers  for 
Grand  Foyer. 
SWITZERLAND-a  sculpture  by  Willy  We! 
for  the  C:onccrt  Hall  lobby. 
THAILAND-  rhai  silk  for  furnishings 
TUNISIA-reproduction  of  a  3rd  cen.  mos^ 
TURKEY— four  porcelain  vases  designed 
Professor  Muhsin  Demironat. 
YUGOSLAVIA-tapestries  by  Jagoda  Buic  i 
Matefa  Rocici. 


oiiiuiued  from  page  14)  said,  "Please  read 
lis."  It  was  the  first  draft  oi  Magnolia. 
ater  that  summer  he  finished  Lu  Ann 
ampton  Laverty  Oberlander,  also  la- 
oriously  hand-printed.  I  knew  we  had 
)und  two  fine  plays.  Mary  Sue  Jones, 
reston's  wife.  Assistant  Director,  ac- 
ess,  and  designer  at  the  Dallas  Theater 
enter,  designed  the  two  productions. 
agnolia  and  LuAnn  became  part  of  the 
amatic  offering  of  Play  Market  '74 
here  six  other  new  plays,  all  by  authors 

the  Dallas  Theater  Center,  were  pro- 
iced  for  an  audience  of  producers, 
;ents  and  directors.  The  prestigious 
merican  Playwrights  Theatre  immedi- 
ely  chose  Magnolia  as  their  1975-76  of- 
ring  to  repertory  and  collegiate  thea- 
es.  So  far,  over  forty  productions  have 
;en  booked  from  Alaska  to  Florida. 

Later,  in  Spring  1974,  Preston  com- 
eted  The  Oldest  Living  Graduate  and 
1  three  plays  were  produced  in  reper- 
iry  on  our  main  stage,  the  Kalita 
umphreys  Theatrer,  for  a  five-week 
n  opening  November  19,  1974.  They 
oke  attendance  records.  At  the  end  of 
e  run,  for  one  week  all  three  plays 
ere  produced  in  one  evening,  opening 
inain  at  7:00  pm  and  running  until 
00  am  with  a  break  for  dinner  and  des- 
rt.  We  all  held  our  breath.  Would  the 
idience  come  for  three  plays?  Would 
ey  stay  for  seven  hours?  We  were 
nazed  at  the  results.  Each  night  was  a 
llout.  The  audience  came  and  stayed, 
le  Trilogy  received  a  standing  ovation 
ery  single  performance.  The  evenings 
ere  a  high  point  in  theatrical  history  in 
e  Southwest. 

Jones's  fourth  play,  A  Place  on  the 


NO  SMOKING  in  any  of  the  auditoriums. 
The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of 
recording  equipment  in  any  of  the  auditor- 
iums during  a  performance  are  strictly  for- 
bidden. 

FIRE  NOTICE.  The  red  lighted  exit  sign 
nearest  to  your  seat  is  the  shortest  route  to 
the  street.  In  the  event  of  fire  or  other  em- 
ergency please  do  not  mn,walk  to  the  near- 
est exit. 


rODONNELLS, 

I  We  originated 
the  Norfolk 
style  of 


Over  50  years  of  serving^ 
Washington's  finest  seafood. 


8301  \ 

Bethesda, 
6S6-6200 


First  stop  for  diplomats 
in  the 
Nation's  Capital 

The  hotel  within  a  hotel  where  history 
lingers  in  ballroom-size  rooms  and 
suites,  heirloom  furnishings,  a  dis- 
creet, private  entrance  and  the  inter- 
nationally acclaimed  services  that 
only  a  tower  of  Washington's  largest 
hotel  complex  could  provide  For  res- 
ervations call  toll-free  800-325-3535. 

The  Wardman  Tower  at  the 

^leralcxi-Park  Hotel 


WATERGATE 

(■kdnys  10  00  6  00  Sund.iy-.  1  2  00  6 
Parking  validated  with  purchase. 


Magdalena  Flats,  premiered  January  9, 
1976,  at  the  Dallas  Theater  Center  to 
high  critical  acclaim. 

Now,  a  word  about  the  plays: 
The  Last  Meeting  of  the  Knights  of 
the  White  Magnolia  was  written  when 
Preston  Jones  became  fascinated  with 
what  happened  at  the  very  last  meeting 
of  a  foolish  fraternal  order  (something 
like  the  Ku  Klux  Klan).  In  this  play,  the 
Knights  have  deteriorated  from  a  large 
state  organization  until  this  (unknow 
to  the  members)  is  the  last  meeting  o 
the  last  extant  chapter.  He  placed  th« 
lodge  hall  in  a  small,  delapidated  Wes 
Texas  hotel,  one  of  former  splendo 
owned  by  its  oldest  member,  Colon 
Kinkaid. 

In  Magnolia,  Jones  mercilessly  sati 
rizes  the  members  and  joiners  of  all  fra 
ternal  orders.  He  also  searches  beneatl 


the  surface  action  for  deeper  meaning 
The  author  knows  that  many  of  us  nee 
such  societies  as  insulation  from  ever 
day,  humdrum  reality.  When  the  Brothe 
in  Knights  finally  face  reality,  the  lod; 
folds.  All  the  characters  are  hiding  fro 
something.  Col.  J.  C.  Kinkaid,  a  Wor 
War  I  veteran,  represents  the  Old  Wesi 
dottering,  senile,  babbling,  but  with 
genuine  love  of  the  land  and  a  deep  i\ 
abiding  love  and  nostalgic  adulation  f 
the  warrior  in  each  of  us.  * 
Jones,  understands  and  loves  the  m 
tary.  He  comes  from  a  military  fami 
One  of  the  main  themes  running  throuj 
out  the  Trilogy  is  the  effect  which  mi 
tary  life  has  on  the  characters  in  the  p!i 
A  high  point  of  Magnolia  is  read  I 
when  Col.  Kinkaid  relives  the  devast' 
ing  killing  and  butchery  in  the  trenc! 


THE  ARTS 
ARE  PART  OF 
U.S.STEEIS 
FAMILY 
CIRCLE 


J 1  Pittsburgh,  Dirminghom  ond  Gory... in  Chicago,  Houston, 
nke  City,  Clevelond,  and  Washington.  .  .  in  these  and  other  cities, 
I  eel  people  ploy  o  port  in  the  cultural  life  of  the  community. 
I  deeply  involved  in  artistic  pursuits  such  os  theater  opero,  bollet 
I  horol  and  orchestral  performances. 

Iou  may  find  U.S  Steel  people  serving  on  on  operos  Doord  of 
ors,  heading  o  Symphony  Orchestro's  fund-raising  drive  or 
ig  to  orgonize  on  omoteur  theatrical  group.  Whotever  the  cul 
'  Jdivity.  our  involvement  hos  become  on  im- 
I  nt  element  In  this  way,  the  men  and  women 
\  Steel  enrich  thieir  own  lives,  as  well  as  the 
I  )f  their  neighbors  in  mony  communities 
ghout  Annerica. 


notever  rne  cui- 

^gS)  We're  involved. 


in  World  War  I.  Skip  Hampton  in  Magno- 
lia and  Lu  Ann  is  forever  reliving  in  al- 
coholic stupor  his  great  moments  in  the 
Chosen  Sector  during  the  Korean  con- 
flict. Col.  Kinkaid'slast  speech  in  Gradu- 
ate is  probably  one  of  the  most  poignant 
and  touching  tributes  ever  written  to 
the  life  of  the  Old  West  and  the  nostalgic 
memories  of  an  old  soldier.  This  great 
speech  will  become  an  important  addi- 
tion to  American  literature. 

The  Trilogy  portrays  the  three  main 
levels  of  small  town  society.  Lu  Ann 
is  a  most  sympathetic  study  of  what  hap- 


The  Bradley  ville  Trilogy  author,  Preston  Jones. 
pens  to  a  beautiful  high  school  cheer- 
leader when  she  remains  in  her  insular 
community  and  marries  young.  The  ac- 
tion covers  twenty  years.  We  see  Lu  Ann 
in  Act  I  graduating  from  high  school  and 
falling  in  love;  Act  II,  bounding  back 
from  one  unsuccessful  marriage  to  a 
truckdriver,  now  with  a  divorce  and  a 
baby  girl,  making  a  difficult  and  heroic 
adjustment  to  the  reality  of  small  town 
life;  Act  III,  her  final  adjustment  to  life 
(at  age  38)  in  the  role  of  breadwinner 


with  an  invalid  mother,  an  alcoholic  bro- 
ther and  a  typical  teenage  daughter. 

Lu  Ann  deals  with  the  simple,  pathe- 
tic and  joyous  events  of  daily  living— of 
growning  up— of  aging.  The  play  is  about 
the  lives  of  all  the  plain  Janes  in  little 
towns  who  wait  tables,  clerk  in  stores, 
mind  the  brats,  live  in  trailer  homes.  It 
is  a  play  written  with  deep  compassion 
for  each  character  in  the  play,  especially 
for  the  tragic-comic  life  of  all  the  Lu 
Anns  in  America.  In  my  opinion,  Lu  Ann 
is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  etched 
characters  in  the  contemporary  drama- 
tic theatre. 

The  Oldest  Living  Graduate  looks  at 
the  weaknesses,  foibles  and  prejudices 
of  Bradleyville's  Country  Club  set.  In 
Graduate  we  see  how  the  well-to-do,  se- 
cond-generation aristocracy  of  a  small 
town  lives,  thinks,  wheels  and  deals  with 
one  another.  Col.  Kinkaid  lives  with  his 
son  Floyd,  and  his  son's  childless  wife 
Maureen  Kinkaid.  Jones  draws  a  very 
strong  contrast  between  the  Colonel  anc 
his  love  of  the  soil,  his  memories  of  th( 
Old  West,  and  the  monotony  of  Floyd': 
life  as  financial  leader  and  social  arbite 
of  the  Country  Club  set.  Graduate  poke 
fun  at  ceremonies,  academic  folderol,an( 
small  town  morality. 

We  get  to  know  the  people  and  society 
of  Bradleyville  very  well.  It  is  like  a  visi 
home.  The  character  names  become  fami 
liar  from  play  to  play  in  the  Trilog^ 
Colonel  Kinkaid  is  a  leading  character  i 
The  Last  Meeting  of  the  Knights  of  th 
White  Magnolia  and  The  Oldest  Livin 
Graduate,  and  is  mentioned  in  Lu  An 
Hampton  Laverty  Oberlander.  Ski 
Hampton,  the  town  alcoholic;  Clauder 
Hampton  (Skip  and  Lu  Ann's  mother 
Red  Grover,  the  barkeeper;  and  othe 
live  their  lives  intertwined  throughoi 
the  Trilogy.  They  appear  in  at  least  tw 
of  the  plays  either  directly  as  charactc  ' 
or  by  reference. 

Preston  has  a  fantastic  ear  for  ever' 
day  speech.  He  must  have  total  recall.  I| 
catches  the  rhythm  and  cadence  of  ti 
language  of  his  characters.  They  talkai 
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crepene 
A  Perfect  Ending 
To  A  Perfect  Night 
At  The  Theatre 

Featuring  Crepe 
Dinners  and  Great 
Crepe  Desserts  -  A  Meal 
In  Themselves! 

Now  2  locations: 

TYSONS  CORNER  CENTER 

(in  the  Village  Shops) 
5252  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W. 

(Wisconsin  &  Jenifer) 
Cocktails  •  Wines 

Open  after  the  show 
Mafor  Credit  cards  accepted  . 


MAPLE  IN  APRIL 

Out  of  the  Woods  Dining  Table. 
All  solid  maple.  Butcher  Block 
top  and  base  30"  x  60".  $139. 


store  Hours:  Daily  11- 
Sat.  10-6;  Sun.  12-5 


I  DOOR  STORE 

GEORGETOWN:  3140  M  St.  N.W.  •  333-7737 
BAILEYS  CROSSROADS  •  ROCKVILLE 
WINCHESTER  •  SPRINGFIELD  MALL 

Also  Miami  &  Coral  Gables,  Florida 


act  like  real  people.  This  is  perhaps  his 
greatest  gift  as  a  writer.  We  have  heard  all 
of  these  lines  before.  We  love  to  hear  them 
again,  spoken  by  real  people,  selected 
refined,  woven  into  beautifully  drawr 
scenes.  We  get  to  know  each  of  the  char 
acters.  We  laugh  with  them,  suffer  witl- 
them,  hate  some  of  them,  and  in  the  enc 
understand  and  sympathize.  He  write; 
about  losers  who  are  at  once  funny,  pa 
thetic,  and  universal. 

Jones  portrays  each  character  witl 
deep  and  abiding  respect  but  always  witl 
a  sharp  eye  for  human  weaknesses.  H' 
very  subtly  and  deftly  gives  all  racists  an( 
bigots  their  comeupance  in  the  gent! 
but  firm  handling  of  Ramsay  Eyes'  las 
lines  in  Magnolia.  In  one  of  the  mos,. 
touching  and  revealing  scenes  of  the  Tr 
logy,  Ramsey  Eyes,  an  old  black  mar 
reads  part  of  the  Magnolia  ceremon 
while  standing  in  front  of  the  lighte 
KKK  cross,  then  he  has  a  big  laugh  at  th 
ceremony,  the  Knights,  and  the  rednec 
psychology.  Those  last  few  lines  of  Ran 
sey  Eyes  remain  a  great  sermon  on  th 
equality  of  men. 

All  Jones'  characters  are  part  and  p 
eel  of  a  realistic  but  constricted  W( 
Texas  society— quaint,  humorous,  n 
row,  human.  By  giving  us  a  microsco] 
view  of  Bradleyville,  the  author  has  giv 
us  a  view  of  ourselves,  whereever  we  m 
live.  Time  will  give  us  a  better  perspecti 
on  the  true  value  of  the  Trilogy,  bu 
agree  with  Bruce  Cook  who  wrote  in 
National  Observer  (June  8,  1974),  "T 
Trilogy  could  establish  Preston  Jones 
the  most  important  American  playwrig 
to  come  along  in  years." 


tf' 
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Paul  Baker  is  Managing  Director  of  the  Dai 
Theater  Center  and  Chairman  of  the  Dra 
Department  at  Trinity  University.  He  direc 
the  premiere  performance  of  The  Bradleyv 
Trilogy  for  the  Dallas  Theater  Center. 


It's  cheajjer 
to  change  your  mind  on  paper 
than  it  is  in  steel  and  glass. 


rhat's  why  planning  ahead  is  so 
:\3rTant. 

Ve  think  too  much  of  our  health 
:  system  has  grown  up  without 
quate  planning.  TTie  result' 
stetiil  duplication  and  maldistri- 
lon  of  health  care  services.  New 
pit.iLs  going  up  when  existing 
s  have  empty  beds.  Not  enough 
jpams  to  care  for  people  who 
sick,  but  not  really  sick 
ugh  to  need  a  hospital  bed. 
vll  this  overlap  and  confusion 
push  health  care  costs  right  out 
ght.  We're  paying  the  price  for 
day  —  as  taxpayers,  paying 
ents,  subscribers  to  prepayment 
is.  We  don't  want  to  keep  paying 
price  tomorrow. 


The  cost  of  health  care  is  rising 
fast  enough  as  it  is.  For  example, 
hospital  charges  across  the  nation 
have  risen  an  average  of  about 
11.5%  each  year  for  the  past  nine 
years.  And  in  the  Washington,  D.C. 
area,  the  graph  is  even  steeper. 
(Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  figure.) 

That's  why  our  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  Plans  are  getting 
involved.  We're  working  with 
hospitals  and  health  planners, 
helping  fund  health  planning 
agencies.  We're  aiding  hospitals  by 
helping  support  their  patient  care 
evaluation  activities  and  by  lending 
technical  and  data  systems 
assistance.  We're  also  helping 
hospitals  as  they  try  to  achieve 


savings  through  group  purchasing 
programs. 

Can  health  care  be  better?  Can 
its  cost  be  contained  ?  We're  part  of 
the  effon  to  attain  both  those  goals. 
We  think  one  way  to  do  it  is  by 
eliminating  costly  mistakes  and 
wasteful  duplication  right  on  the 
drawing  board.  And  by  encouraging 
the  development  of  health  care 
services  where  they're  really  needed. 

When  you  figure  it  costs  $60,000 
or  $70,000  just  to  "build"  one 
hospital  bed,  you  don't  want  to 
build  more  than  you  really  need. 
Not  when  you're  the  one  who 
winds  up  paying  for  it. 

BJue  Cross 
Blue  Shield. 


*:  prrvuriiliitd  rurr^  *t  well, 
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Introducing  the 
vlark  IV  Designer  Series 


Announcing: 
Unite&Treedom  Fare: 

Save  30%. 
Any  day. 
Almost  any^ere. 

Beginning  February  1, 
you  can  save  30% 
and  children  under  12 
you  take  along  can 
save  50%  off  regular 
round-trip  Coach  fare. 

There  are  no 
mileage  restrictions, 
no  holiday  or 
weekend  restrictions. 

No  wonder  we  call 
it  the  Freedom  Fare. 
Call  your  Travel 
Agent,  or  United  at  893-3400,  for  information 
about  specific  cities  and  flights.  Freedom 
Fare  does  not  apply  to  flights  within 
the  same  state  or  to  Canada.  Different 
discounts  available  to  Hawaii 
On  June  1,  the  summer 
discount  schedule 
begins:  20%  off  for 
adults,  still  50%  for 
children. 


Just  pay  for  your  round-trip 
ticket  within  10  days  of  when  you 
make  the  reservation  — and  no  later 
than  14  days  before  departure.  Stay  7 
to  30  days.  There's  a  specific  number 
of  Freedom  Fare  seats  set  aside  on 
most  flights,  so  it  s  a  good  idea 
make  reservations  early 


30% off !  Nows  the  time  for  vacation! 


They  told  me  I  could 

save  30%  now  or 
save  less  this  summer. 
I  said,  'Now's  the  time. 


ed  on  them,  and  another  three  million 
students  attended  as  spectators.  A  grow- 
ing number  of  universities  are  inviting 
professional  theatre  companies  to  take 
up  residence  on  campus,  not  only  to 
bring  professional  theatre  to  the  univer- 
sity community,  but  also  to  offer  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  work  with  the 
pros.  Even  the  smallest  colleges  are  en- 
couraging their  Theatre  Departments  in 
the  production  of  original  plays  written 
by  students  and  faculty  members. 


The  Brass  Medallion  by  Ajamu  is  the  Festival  of- 
fering from  Howard  University  of  Washington. 


The  day  of  amateur  productions 
mounted  haphazardly  in  the  gym  on  a 
shoestring  budget  and  the  strung-out 
nerves  of  a  few  harassed  teachers  is  a  day 
that  now  belongs  to  the  past.  Within  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years,  theatre  has  as- 
sumed an  important  new  position  in  aca- 
demic life,  and  the  American  College 
Theatre  Festival  serves  as  a  particularly 


graphic  illustration  of  that  growth. 

According  to  David  Young,  Produc- 
ing Director  of  the  Festival,  the  annual 
event  of  the  American  Theatre  Associa- 
tion has  shown  a  dramatic  rate  of  growth 
in  its  seven  years  of  existence.  The  first  j 
Festival  was  launched  in  1969  with  182 
entries  and  four  regional  festivals.  The 
eighth  annual  American  College  Theatre 
Festival,  scheduled  for  April  5-18,  repre- 
sents the  cream  of  some  350  college  en- 
tries presented  at  thirteen  Regional  Fes- 
tivals all  over  the  country. 

Analyzing  the  impressive  leap,  Young 
says,  "The  Festival  is  obviously  becom- 
ing more  popular  and  well-known.  But 
the  growth  also  reflects  a  genuine  in- 
crease in  theatre  activity  on  campuses 
everywhere." 

In  Young's  view,  the  students  them- 
selves took  a  key  role  in  determining  the  " 
theatre's  new  impact.  "Seven  or  eight 
years  ago,"  he  says,  "students  suddenly 
had  a  lot  more  input  into  curriculum  de-  \» 
cisions.  Their  demand  for  more  theatre  'f"" 
and  deeper  student  involvement  in  it  re-  I"' 
fleeted  a  more  critical  need.  Students  j,. 
wanted  unity,  they  wanted  everyone  to 
work  together.  A  math  student  can  be 
building  sets  while  a  biology  student  is  • 
designing  costumes;  and  the  cast  can  re-  - 
present  a  dozen  other  departments." 

In  taking  their  cue  from  student  needs  ^ 
and  demands,  "various  disciplines  with- 
in the  universities  learned  to  trust  each  P 
other,"  Young  believes.  "Atone  time,  the 
Liberal  Arts  Department  never  knew 
what  the  Drama  Department  was  doing, 
and  vice  versa.  But  things  have  loosened 
up  tremendously.  In  working  together,  • 
the  various  departments  learned  what 
people  in  the  professional  theatre  have 
known  for  years— that  the  theatre  is  a 
great  social  discipline.  Today,  the  theatre 
is  more  widely  recognized  as  a  major 
learning  experience,  and  the  universities 
are  now  learning  how  to  use  theatre  as 
an  intra-disciplinary  factor.  In  the  vasil 
and  complex  community  of  the  univer| 
sity,  the  theatre  can  be  the  great  unifier.'  , 

On  some  campuses,  faculty  plans  foi  "~ 
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If  you're  a  smoker  who  has 
een  thinking  about  'tar'  and 
icotine,  here's  why  you 
light  consider  smoking  Now. 

Now  It  was  developed  to  fill  a 
)ntempxxary  demand  And  it  suc- 
5eds  as  no  other  agarette  ever  has 

Now  IS  lowest  in  'tar'  and  nicotine 
all  agarettes  It  comes  in  both  filter 
id  menthol 

Now  also  gives  you  real  smok- 
g  satisfaction  "The  flavor  is  mild  and 
leasant. 

Now  draws  free  and  easy  for  a 
garette  so  low  in  'tar'  and  nicotine 

Now  has  a  unique  specially 
3signed  filter  that  makes  all  this 
Dssible  for  the  first  time. 

When  is  a  good  time  to  switch  to 
ow'*  There's  no  better  time  than 
ght  now 

Now.  The  lowest 'tar' 
of  all  cigaiettes. 

7*-RJ  REYNOLDS  I08ACC0  CO 

Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health.  f"-TER.  MENTHOL:  2  mg.-iar".  .2  mg  nicotine. 
 I  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  meiliod. 


LAFAYETTE  PAVILION 

(Overlooking  the  While  House) 
IGtli  and  H  Si.  N.W. 
G38-22G0  1  Tcc  \  alci  Parking 

ENTERTAINMENT  NIGHTLY 


lartins 


e Billy  iH^ 
arriagc 
Bouse 

The  best  food  irv 
Georgetown  comes 
with  free  parking 
and  entertainment 
on  the  side! 


GEORGETOWN'S  FIRST 
DISCOTHEQUE  BACKGAMMON  CLUB 


1238  WISCONSIN  AVENUE,  N.W.  •  333-5400 

Just  minutes  fi-om  Kt'iiricdy  ("enter. 
Arena  Stajre  and  National  Theatre. 
Late  Supper  Menu  always  available. 


Qolden  ofahle 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

Take  Advantage  of  Kennedy  Center's 
Shuttle  Bus  by  dining  first  at  the  Golden 
Table. 

Complimentarydinner&  Theater  Parking 

Open  until:  12:00  a.m.— Fri.  &  Sat. 
4  p.m.  to  10  p.m.— Sun.    Res.  293-1272 

23rcl  and  Va.  Ave.,  in  Columbia  Plaza 


university  theatre  are  scaling  even  dizzi- 
er heights.  Joseph  Hart  speaks  for  them. 
At  31  the  youngest  member  of  the  Thea- 
tre Arts  Department  at  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity's Douglass  College,  Hart  has  been 
teaching  since  1969.  He  is  also  a  play- 
wright, whose  six  plays  have  all  been 
produced  by  university  theatres,  region- 
al companies,  or  Off-Off-Broadway.  To 
Joseph  Hart,  university  theatre  represents 
the  future  of  the  American  theatre. 

"University  theatre  has  undergone  a 
revolution,"  Hart  declares.  "Only  nobo- 
dy knows  it  yet,  except  us.  It's  not  a  na-= 
tional  movement  yet,  but  the  universities' 
are  supporting  new  playwrights,  discov- 
ering new  plays,  bringing  professionals,/ 
into  the  faculty,  creating  an  environmenti! 
where  a  playwright  can  create  and  grow. 


From  California  State  University  at  Fresno  Th 
Liberty  Dance  of  Henry  Sparrow  will  leave  tk 
Center  for  the  Festival  of  Flanders  in  Brussel: 

"Our  facilities  are  incredible— just  a 
good  as  producer  Joseph  Papp's  at  th 
New  York  Shakespeare  Festival.  Well,  al 
most  as  good;  at  least,  good  enough  t 
duplicate  Papp's  system  for  discoverin 
and  developing  new  playwrights.  Univei 
sity  theatre  could  become  a  major  ina 
bator  for  future  professional  prodiii 
tions.  We  could  be  an  important  part  c 
the  regional  theatre  movement  aroun 
the  country  that  has  already  had  such 
tremendous  impact  on  the  profession; 
theatre." 

In  Hart's  view,  this  golden  future  a 
depends  on  a  certain  (Continued  on  pg.  4. 
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THE  house  gives  you 
a  batony  entrance 
fiom  your  living  room, 

dining  room 
and  all  your  bedrooms. 

\lexandria  House 


you  slide  open 
:ss  walls  and 
ito  the  balcony 
ny  main  room  in 
Duse,  you  may 
Alexandria 
to  be  YOUR 
in  Alexandria. 


le,  two  and  three 
om  homes  were 
led  expressly  for 
?  who  take  their 
seriously. 


Perhaps  you're  one  of 
them. 


"Serious  Luxury"  gives 
you  an  exterior  wall  of 
one  inch  thick  double- 
paned  insulated 
Thermopane,  lays  plush 
carpeting  throughout 
your  home  and  fills  it 
with  quality  appliances 
and  tasteful  decorator 
features. 


"Serious  Luxury"  puts 
your  Recreational 
Pavilion  with  pool, 
sauna  and 
entertainment  room 
twenty-three  stories 
above  quaint  historic 
Olde  Towne  and  the 
Potomac. 


1  Bedroom  Residences  from 
$43,000;  2  Bedroom 
Residences  from  $67,500; 

3  Bedroom  Residences  from 
$93,000. 

Immediate  Occupancy 
Available 

DIRECTIONS:  Take  the 
George  Washington 
Parkway  to  Alexandria 
(Washington  Street)  to 
Madison  Street.  Left  on 
Madison  to  Alexandria 
House.  Phone  549-4505. 
Open  10  a.m.  daily,  7  days 
a  week. 

SALES  BY  MAGAZINE 
REALTY  CO. 


***  America  Discover  Us  ^ 


86  Proof  Blended  Scotch  Whisky  c  1976  Paddington  Corp.,  N.V 


DATSUN  B-210. 

41 H] 

PO-HWT. 

29H 

po-citt: 

The  76  B-210,  most  economical  Datsun  of  them  all!  Three  models  offer 
a  surprising  amount  of  comfort  and  luxury.  And  a  1400cc  high  cam 
engine  that  makes  this  a  really  powerful  economy  car.  (*EPA  dyna- 
mometer estimate.  Manual  transmission.  Actual  MPG  may  be  more  or 
less,  depending  on  the  condition  of  your  car  and  how  you  drive.) 


SEE  YOUR  WASHINGTON  AREA  DATSUN  DEALER  TODAY! 


John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 


ROGHR  L  STKVHNS.  Clu. 
MARTIN  FE1NSTB-:IN.  Fxeculhe  Dii 


CONCERT  HALL 
HE  KENNEDY  CENTER  presents 

rhe  Bicentennial  Parade 
)f  American  Music 

lebrating  States'  Days  in  the  Nation's  Capital 

dorsed  by  the  National  Music  Council 

ministered  by  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs 

.111  -  MAINE 

jine:  The  Twenty-third  State  to  Ratify  the  Constitution 
March  15,  1820 

->nday  Afternoon.  April  19.  1976  at  5:30 

e  Kennedy  Center  Concert  Hall  is  made  available  through  a  grant  from  EXXON 
MORRIS  KNIGHT    Instances  for  Woodwind  Quintet 

THOMAS  BUCCI    Quintet  for  Woodwind  and  Electronic  Tape 
Down  East  Woodwind  Quintet 

Susan  Heath,  /7!/fe,  Louis  Hall,  oboe:  Richard  Jacobs,  clarinet. 
Philip  Nesbit,  hnrn:  Kenneth  Mumme,  ba.^soon 

NORMAN  CAZDEN     Trio,  Op.  97 

1.  BPM-120 

2.  BPM-60 

3.  BPM-40 
Colby  Trio 

Mary  Hellman,  violin:  Dorothy  Reuman,  cello:  Lillian  Garwood, 

piano 

JOHN  AKINS  Sonata 

Lento,  Adagio-Allegro 

Louis  Hall,  oboe:  Dorothy  Reuman,  cello 


ERALD  A.  LaPIERRE  Trio 


Susan  Heath,  flute:  Phhiip  Nesbit,  French  horn:  Dorothy 
Reuman,  cello 


DONALD  STRATTON    The  Seasons,  for  octette 
Winter 
Black  Fly 

Down  East  Chamber  Plavers 


^receding  this  concert,  these  musicians  appeared  in  the  foyer:  Philip  Simons, /xVj'k;.  Judith 
ornell,  soprano:  Elizabeth  Sollenberger,  accompanist. 


I  he  laking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  are  not  allowed  in  this  auditorium. 


Notes 

on  the  Program 


By  QUAINTANCE  EATON 

Morris  Knight  whose  home  is  Harrison,  Maine, 
has  composed  an  impressive  amount  of  works 
in  practically  every  medium  and  has  pursued 
various  careers  in  fields  covering  broadcasting, 
teaching  and  research.  Recent  prominent 
awards  he  has  received  include  the  MacDowell 
Award  (1970)  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States  bi-annual  Commission  Award 
(1970).  The  New  York  Brass  Quintet  gave  a 
complete  recital  of  his  brass  chamber  music  at 
Town  Hall  (1972).  His  orchestral  works  have 
been  performed  by  such  orchestras  as  the  Cin- 
cinnati, St.  Louis  and  National.  His  most  spec- 
tacular work  is  called  "Entity  One,  Music  for 
the  Global  Village"  which  requires  20  stereo 
tape  recorders,  20  stereo  amplifiers  and  40 
speakers.  Mr.  Knight  was  born  in  Charleston, 
S.C.  (1933)  and  now  teaches  at  Ball  State 
University.  Instances  for  Woodwind  Quintet 
was  composed  during  the  summer  of  1964  on  a 
commission  by  the  Musical  Arts  Quintet  which 
desired  "a  brief,  brilliant  sounding  work  which 
would  demonstrate  the  individual  ability  of 
each  of  the  performers."  In  1965  it  won  first 
place  in  the  Second  Exposition  of  Contem- 
porary Music  -  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Thomas  V.  Bucci  has  led  an  active  musical  life 
in  Maine  after  graduating  from  the  New 
England  Conservatory  and  serving  in  World 
War  n  as  conductor  of  the  40th  Division  Band 
at  age  19.  His  academic  credits  include  Music 
Supervisor  for  the  City  of  Portland  School 
Department,  teaching  instrumental  classes  and 
a  course  in  electronic  music  composition,  and 
being  a  piano  member  of  the  Music  Faculty  of 
the  University  of  Maine  in  Portland-Gorham. 
His  orchestral  works  have  been  performed  by 
the  Portland  Junior  Symphony,  and  many 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  Portland 
Symphony  at  the  request  of  Paul  Vermel.  His 
Concertante  for  viola  and  piano  was  recently 


published    by    Young   World    Publishers  ( 
Colorado,  a  work  was  commissioned  by  tF 
Rhode  Island  Brass  Quintet  (he  was  born 
Providence),  and  his  Mass.  written  for  an 
given  its  premiere  by  the  University  of  Mair 
(Portland-Gorham),  is  planned  for  performant 
at  the  finale  of  the  1976  All-State  Orchestra  anf" 
Chorus.  Mr.  Bucci  has  served  as  accompani:!* 
for  the  Maine  All-State  Chorus  for  many  year 
has  performed  with  the  Portland  Symphor 
throughout  New  England  in  concerts,  radio  an 
television,  as  well  as  directing  numerous  shovf 
for  the  Portland  Lyric  Theater.  r" 


The  Downeast  Chamber  Players,  of  whii  ^ 

members  are  heard  in  various  combinations  ^ 
this  concert,  is  composed  of  artist  teachers  ^' 
the  University  of  Maine  (Orono)  and  principi , 
or  members  of  the   Bangor  Symphon  ^ 
Established  in  1963,  the  ensemble  is  the  old» 
resident  woodwind  quintet  in  the  state.  Th 
have  presented  varied  programs  ranging  frc 
introductions  to  the  instruments  throu, 
techniques   and   literatures   to  discussio  °" 
demonstrations  of  composers,   periods  a 
forms.  ' 


Susan  Heath,  /7w?e,  received  a  B.M.  from  t 
University  of  Michigan  and  studied  w: 
Nelson  Haperstein,  Clement  Barone  (Detr 
Symphony),  Francis  B.  Williams  (New  Yc 
Ballet),  R.  Dalberg  and  Claude  Monteux.  S 
has  been  a  member  of  the:  Interlochen  Natioi 
Youth,  Saginaw,  Plymouth,  Dearborn,  A 
Arbor  and  Prince  Georges  orchestras  as  well 
University  orchestras,  and  has  given  numerc 
chamber  music  performances,  solo  and  ense 
ble,  in  the  mid-west  and  Maine.  She  has  tauj 
in  several  Michigan  organizations  and  wa: 
member  of  the   University  of  Michig 


iphony  Band  that  toured  Europe,  Russia 
the  Mid-East. 

is  O.  Hall,  ohoe.  graduated  from  the 
kfersity  of  Illinois  and  studied  with  Edelfsen. 
veil,  Dessin,  Berry.  Papp.  Liety  and 
gins.  He  has  been  soloist  with  numerous  un- 
;ity  and  civic  groups  and  bands  in  the  mid- 
,  has  pla>ed  chamber  music  there  and  in  the 
;shires  and  New  England,  and  was  assistant 
;tor  of  Maine  Summer  \  outh  Music.  Mr. 

is  now  state  historian  of  the  Maine  Music 
;ators,  and  teaches  several  subjects  in  addi- 

to  his  instrument  at  the  University  of 
ie  (Orono). 

ard  Jacobs,  clarinet,  received  training  at 
•rado  State  College  and  the  University  of 
I.  had  orchestral  experience  with  the 
;ley  Philharmonic.  Maine  Summer 
phony.  Monteux  Festival  Orchestra.  Colby 
munity  Orchestra  and  numerous  college 
university  groups.  In  chamber  music,  he 
performed  and  served  as  a  music  clinician 
idjucitor  in  the  midwest.  New  England  and 
ida.  and  is  known  as  a  specialist  in 
{wind  history  and  literature,  and  music 
ition.  He  was  a  Younger  Scholar  and 
w  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
anities.  1969-70. 

p  Nesbit,  horn,  was  trained  at  the  Universi- 
Miami  and  New  England  Conservatory, 
teachers  include  James  Chambers  (first 
New  York  Philharmonic),  Marcus  Fisher 
I  horn  New  \'ork  Philharmonic),  and 
s  Stagliono  (first  horn  Boston  Symphony), 
las  played  in  these  orchestras:  Greater 
li.  Fort  Lauderdale,  Brooklyn,  Juilliard, 
li  Beach.  Greater  Miami  Doctors.  New 
ind  Conservatory.  SpringTield,  Handel- 
n  Society.  Goldovsky  Opera.  Cambridge 
'al.  MIT  Graduation  Festival.  Lexington, 
nbus.  Springfield  (0).  Lima  and  Bangor, 
is  also  participated  in  chamber  music  in 
of  those  centers,  and  has  taught  in  both 
:  schools  and  colleges. 

eth  I.  Mummo,  bassoon,  was  a  pupil  of 
r  Sherman  and  also  studied  at  Lawrence 
Jrvatory.  Appleton.  Wis.,  and  the  Univer- 
if  Nebraska  (pupil  of  Donald  Benz).  He 
laved  with  orchestras  in  Trondheim  and 
(Norway).  Portland,  five  in  Wisconsin. 
Jncoln  and  Omaha  Symphonies,  and 
il  orchestras  with  Monteux  and  in  Maine, 
ell  as  several  university  and  college 
ibles.  His  chamber  music  experience  is 
■aried.  from  Norway  to  Maine  and  with 


many  college  groups.  His  professional  life  for 
2.^  \ears  has  included  teaching  and  opera  and 

stage  shows.  Currently  he  is  Associate 
Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering  at  the 
L'niversits  of  Maine  (Orono). 

Norman  Cazden  broadened  his  outlook  after 
stud\  at  The  Juilliard  School  (piano  with  Ernest 
Hutcheson.  composition  with  Bernard 
\V  agenaar)  by  taking  a  Social  Science  degree  at 
City  College,  N.  Y..  then  an  M.  A.  at  Harvard 
Graduate  School,  while  studying  with  Aaron 
Copland  and  Walter  Piston.  He  then  won  a 
Ph.D.  in  musicology  and  studied  the  psychology 
of  music  with  Carroll  C.  Pratt.  He  has  been 
pianist,  teacher,  lecturer,  accompanist  for  the 
Harvard  Glee  Club,  and  has  a  special  interest  in 
American  folk  music,  .'\mong  his  many  honors 
are  the  George  Arthur  Knight  Prize  and  the 
.lohn  Knowles  Paine  Traveling  Scholarship.  His 
compositions  include  works  for  orchestra  and 
dance,  as  well  as  chamber  music  of  many  com- 
binations, and  have  been  performed  widely 
throughout  the  eastern  United  States.  He  has 
taught  at  the  University  of  Maine  since  1969. 
Mr.  Cazden"s  Trio  Op.  97  is  quite  represen- 
tative of  his  current  style.  It  was  composed  in 
1970  at  the  MacDowell  Colony,  received  its 
premiere  at  the  University  of  Maine  (Orono). 
and  received  the  ninth  Pedro  Paz  Award  at 
Olivet  College.  Michigan,  the  same  year.  The 
complete  work  has  four  movements,  three  of 
which  will  be  performed  here. 

The  Colby  Trio  was  organized  in  1972  at  Colby 
College  in  Waterville.  Maine,  where  all  three 
members  give  private  instruction  and  perform 
with  various  organizations,  as  well  as  par- 
ticipating in  the  "Outreach"  program,  funded 
b>  the  Maine  State  Commission  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities,  designed  to  help  communities 
fund  artistic  programs. 

Lillian  Garwood,  pianist,  has  worked  as  accom- 
paniest  with  artists  and  students  in  many 
localities.  She  has  a  B.  M.  from  Nyack  College, 
where  she  taught  piano  and  theory,  and  a  M. 
M.  from  the  Manhattan  School.  Mrs.  Garwood 
accompanied  Jerome  Hines  for  his  opera.  / 
Am  the  Wav.  She  has  also  performed  as  a 
soloist,  duo-pianist,  piano  duet  and  chamber 
music  artist,  church  organist  and  choir  director. 
She  has  taught  at  Colby  College  and  is  current- 
ly on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Maine  in 
Orono. 

.Mary  Hellman,  violinist,  holds  a  B.  M.  from 
Oberlin  Conservatory,  a  M.  M,  from  Southern 


Illinois  University  and  the  Artist's  Diploma 
from  the  Hochschule  fii'r  Musik  und 
Darstellende  Kunsl  "Mozarteum""  in  Sal/burg. 
She  has  performed  chamber  music  in  Sal/burg, 
Waterville  and  Orono,  and  solo  with  the 
Camerata  Academica,  Sal/burg,  the  Sal/burg 
Baroque  Ensemble  and  the  Colby  Community 
Symphony,  as  well  as  in  music  festivals  in- 
cluding Salzburg.  Mrs.  Hellman  has  recorded 
for  Deutsche  Grammaphon  and  Phillips.  She  is 
concertmaster  of  the  Colby  Community 
Symphony,  visiting  tutor  of  violin  and  viola  at 
Colby  and  associate  concertmaster  of  the 
Bangor  Symphony. 

Dorothy  Reuman,  cellist,  holds  a  B.  A.  from 
Wooster  College  and  an  M.  A.  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  She  is  now  assistant 
professor  of  music  at  Colby  College,  principal 
cellist  with  the  Colby  Community  Symphony 
and  a  member  of  the  Bangor  Symphony.  Mrs. 
Reuman  has  been  director  of  the  Colby  College 
Summer  School  of  Music,  a  program  of  string 
quartet  master  classes  for  advanced  performers, 
taught  by  the  Hungarian  Quartet. 

John  R.  Akins,  born  in  Michigan,  received  most 
of  his  training  in  Texas:  Texas  Christian 
University,  Fort  Worth;  B.  M.  and  M.  M. 
from  Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas: 
D.  M.  A.  from  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  in 
composition.  His  composition  teachers  were 
Jack  F.  Kilpatrick,  Hunter  Johnson  and  Kent 
Kennan.  Mr.  Akins  has  had  extensive 
experience  in  teaching,  both  in  Texas  and 
Michigan,  and  now  at  the  University  of  Maine 
at  Machias  as  assistant  professor  of  music.  His 
compositions  in  many  forms  have  been  per- 
formed widely,  at  National  Music  Camp, 
Interlochen,  Michigan,  where  he  was  at  one 
time  a  member  of  the  staff,  and  in  Texas, 
Michigan  and  Maine.  He  has  performed  as 
soloist  and  with  orchestras  in  several  colleges. 
Sonata  for  oboe  and  piano  was  composed  by 
Mr.  Akins  in  1968  for  his  friend  and  fellow  staff 
member  at  Interlochen,  C.  Robert  Scott,  who, 
with  the  composer,  played  its  premiere.  Some 
revisions  were  made  in  1969,  not  affecting  the 
musical  material  or  overall  length.  The  first 
movement  is  in  quite  traditional  form,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Akins,  with  a  slow  introduction 
exploring  the  relationship  between  F-major  and 
F-sharp-minor  sonorities,  which  also  serve  as  a 
preview  of  the  principal  theme's  opening 
motive.  A  more  lyrical  second  theme  closes  the 
exposition  and  serves  as  the  basis  of  the 
development,  with  a  good  bit  of  contrapuntal 
treatment.  The  slow  second  movement  features 


two  alternating  themes,  a  contemplativ 
chromatic,  quasi-chorale  theme  for  the  pian 
and  a  placid,  lyric  melody  for  the  oboe.  The  tw 
are  conjoined,  a  fragment  at  a  time,  at  the  en 
The  third  movement  is  a  lively  interpk 
between  piano  and  oboe,  with  several  theme 
some  march-like  and  satirical,  with  polyha 
mony.  and  others  scherzo-like,  nearly  atoni[ 
The  F-sharp  tonality  is  nonetheless  reaffirmO 
at  the  end. 

I 

The  Trio  for  flute,  horn  and  cello  by  Gerald.^ 
LaPierre  is  a  study  in  time  and  space,  dealii! 
with  the  musical  events  occuring  within  tho 
elements.  As  the  sounds  of  the  players  mo 
about  in  time,  so  moves  the  space  wherein  the 
sounds  express  themselves,  resulting  in  exact  i 
near  meetings,  similar  or  dissimilar  attacks  aii 
dynamics,  strict  and  non-strict  tempi,  and  | 
ever-fluctuating  pulsation.  | 

Donald  Stratton  born  in  Woburn,  Mass 
1 928,  lived  in  Bangor  as  a  boy  and  returned  f 
years  ago.  He  started  to  study  trumpet  at  iM 
and  played  professionally  with  many  d3 
bands,   improvisational  groups,  Broadni 
shows  and  so  on.  During  the  40's  and  50's 
studied  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
the  Manhattan  School.  Mr.  Stratton's  cc 
positions  have  been  performed  international  U. 
He  has  served  on  the  faculties  of  New  Yi 
University,  and  the  Manhattan  School,  and 
present  time  at  the  University  of  Ma 
(Orono)  is  as  director  of  the  20th-century  Ml 
Ensemble,  the  University  Brass  Quintet,  priv  )Fi 
instruction  in  composition  and  trumpet,  .'  If 
analytical   orchestra   classes.    He  acts 
com poser-in-residence   for   the  Bani 
Symphony,  currently  working  on  a  groups 
pieces  based  on  people  and  events  of  Bango 
commission  from  the  city,  to  be  performed 
Bangor  High  School  musicians  next  seasot 


The  Maine  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  and 
National  Music  Council  wish  to  acknowle 
their  indebtedness  to  Exxon,  the  Ms 
Bicentennial  Commission  and  the  Music  1 
formance  Trust  Fund,  Mr.  Kenneth  R.  Ra 
Trustee,  for  generous  donations,  without  wl 
this  concert  could  not  have  been  given.  Otl 
who  have  been  extremely  helpful  are  Ru: 
Burleigh,  Dr.  Jerry  Powder,  James  S.  Kri 
Virgilio  Nori,  Dr.  Peter  Re,  Dr.  Ell 
Schwartz,  Julius  Sussman  and  Dr.  Frai 
Wiggin. 

Mrs.  Lewis  H.  Kriger  is  co-ordinator  for 
Maine  program. 


"Pine  forests,  rolling  hills,  lakes  and  a 
house  that  rotates  to  take  it  all  in... 
What  more  could  you  ask  for?'*  . 


'Old  Grand-Dad? 


Old  Grand-Dad 

When  you  aska  lot  more  from  life.     Head  of  the  Bouiixxi  Family 

<entucky  Straight  Bourbon  Whiskeys.  86  proof  and  100  proof.  Bottled  in  Bond.  Old  Grand-Dad  Distillery  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ky  40601. 


ALLIANCE  FOR  ARTS  EDUCATION 

joint  project  of  the 
JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  CENTER 
FOR  THE  PERFORMING  ARTS 
and  the 

)FF1CE  OF  EDUCATION,  DEPARTMENT 
)F  HEALTH,  EDUCATION  &  WELFARE 

National  AAE  Committee 


Jean  Kennedy  Smith,  Chairwoman 
Vivienne  Anderson 

Terrel  H.  Bell 
Henry  A.  Bruinsma 
Mrs.  Paul  A.  Clayton 
Shirley  Trusty  Corey 
Ralph  Ellison 
Lily  P.  Guest 
Margie  Hanson 
John  Mahlmann 
S.P.Marland,  Jr. 
Mrs.  J.  Willard  Marriott 
Jack  E.  Olds 
Roger  L.  Stevens 
irold  Arberg,  Project  Officer.  DHEW 


SEASONS  C 


Remember 
Mother's  Day 
with 
something 
special 
from  our 
collection 
of 

fine  lingerie 

Beachwear  •  Legwear  •  Loungewear 

1436  WISCONSIN  AVE.  N.W. 
L'ENFANT  PLAZA  CENTER  S.W. 
Watch  for  Grand  Opening  at 
1050  17TH  STREET  N.W. 


VIVE  LA  DIFFERENCE 


□  lightweight  aluminum  beverage  can 

□  two-piece  construction;  no  sideseam 

□  can  be  recycled  if  returned  to  retailer, 
brewer,  bottler  or  aluminum  company 


□  new  ultra-lightweight  steel  beverage  can 

□  two-piece  construction;  no  sideseam 

□  requinessignificantly  less  energy  to  produce 
than  aluminum  cans;  requires  less  energy 
than  standard  steel  cans,  which  already  are 
energy  savers  compared  to  aluminum 

□  they're  magnetic  for  easy  recycling.  Steel  is 
the  only  packaging  material  that  is 
reclaimed  on  a  mass  basis  from  municipal 
garbage  by  resource  recovery  systems. 
More  than  thirty  cities  and  counties, 
including  Houston,  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco  are  reclaiming  billions  of  steel 
cans  from  their  trash. 

□  steel's  greater  strength  reduces  dents  and 
permits  greater  warehouse  economies 


iiliifiriiif  ItiiiiiitiaiMi 


steel's  magnetic  property  and  low  energy 
requirements  make  it  the  most  environ- 
mentally sound  pacl<aging  material  aval 
Make  sure  the  products  you  buy  are  in 
steel  cans. 


Tinplate  Producers 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Ins) 
rf   1000  16th  street,  N.W. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036 


Exquisite  Northern 
Italian  cuisine  now 
in  nearby  Arlington 


200  N.  Glebe  Road 
Arlington  525-8770 


Executive  Chef 
Adelmo  Micheli 
formerly  of  the 
Portofino 


UDO 

di 


DON'T  PANIC! 

Our  chef  will  wait  for  you  until 
1 1 :30,  and  last  call  in  the  lounge 
upstairs  is  midnight. 

The  Big  Cheese 


3139  M  Street,  N.W. 


Georgetown 


(Continued  from  p.  32)  degree  of  conscious- 
ness-raising  within  the  universities.  Al- 
though the  educational  institutions  now 
recognize  the  power  of  theatre  to  unify 
students,  faculty,  and  the  various  acade- 
mic disciplines,  they  have  not  yet  begun 
to  see  themselves  as  part  of  a  larger,  na- 
tional network. 

"The  universities  are  doing  a  lot  of 
good  work,"  Hart  insists.  "They  are  sup- 
porting resident  playwrights  with  small 
stipends  that  allow  them  to  work  and 
study  and  develop  their  plays  right  on 
campus.  They're  bringing  a  lot  more  pro- 
fessionals on  campus,  which  helps  to 
break  down  that  destructive  attitude  the 
professional  theatre  has  toward  us,  that 
university  theatre  is  academic  theatre,  a 
kind  of  boondocks  museum  where  we 
only  do  toy  productions  of  the  classics." 

But  the  universities,  Hart  complains, 
ire  still  unaware  of  their  own  muscle. 
"Too  many  schools  still  think  of  them- 
;elves  in  a  vacuum.  At  the  moment, 
ihere's  too  much  competition  and  not 
:nough  communication  between  univer- 
iities.  We  should  be  picking  up  each  oth- 
:r's  plays  for  production,  and  generally 
:ooperating  with  each  other  more  than 
ve  are.  We  should  think  of  ourselves  as 
)art  of  the  regional  theatre  movement, 
vith  an  obligation  to  the  whole  country. 
Vc  have  the  facilities,  and  if  we  use  them 
•roperly— who  knows?  Maybe  university 
heatre  could  be  the  basis  for  America's 
ational  theatre." 


lair  from  Indiana  University,  Purdue  University. 


td  author  of  Broadway's  Beautiful  Losers. 


Theatre-goers  After  10  p.m. 

"Champagne  & 
Eggs  Benedique" 
$6.95  , 

Dominique  s 

Restaurant  Fran  fats 
1921  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE.,  N.W. 
Reservation  Call  -  452-1126 


only  French  restaurant  with  kitchen 
open  to  midnight,  Mon.-Sat. 


FREE  P.\RKINC  NEXT  DOOR 


Center^otes 

Spring  in  Washington  is  a  balletomane's 
delight  as  the  finest  ballet  companies  in 
the  world  follow  eachother  into  the  Ope- 
ra House  in  rapid  succession.  American 
Ballet  Theatre  with  its  spectacular  array 
of  international  stars  can  be  seen  until 
April  11th.  They  will  be  followed  by  the 
Royal  Danish  Ballet,  May  11th  through 
16th,  Britain's  Royal  Ballet,  May  18th 
through  30th,  then  the  Australian  Ballet 
with  Margot  Fonteyn,June 8th  through  13. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  Ballet 
Theatre  engagement  will  be  a  Gala  Per- 
formance on  April  6  at  7:30.  Sponsored 


by  the  Washington  Committee  of  the 
Friends  of  the  American  Ballet  Theatre, 
with  Mrs.  Nelson  Rockefeller  as  Honor- 
ary Chairman,  participants  in  the  Gala 
will  include  Mikhail  Baryshnikov,  Gel- 
sey  Kirkland,  Natalia  Makarova,  Rudolf 
Nureyev,  Karena  Brock,  Fernando  Bu- 
jones,  Eleanor  D'Antuono,  Carla  Fracci, 
Vladimir  Gelvan,  Ted  Kivitt,  Bonnie 
Mathis,  Ivan  Nagy,  Terry  Orr,  Marcos 
Paredes,  John  Prinz,  Martine  van  Hamel, 
Lynn  Seymour,  Sallie  Wilson,  and  Gayle 
Young.  Other  surprise  guest  stars  will  join 
in  the  evening  of  ballet  pyrotechnics  un- 


American  Ballet  Theatre: 


Far  left:  Natalia  Makarova  and 
Ivan  Nagy  in  Giselle. 
Center:  Mikhail  Baryshnikov 
in  Push  Comes  to  Shove. 
Above:  Fernando  Bujones  and 
Eleanor  DAntuono  in  Les 
Sylph  ides. 

Bottom  left:  Martine  Van  Hamel 
in  Nureyev's  Raymonda. 
Bottom  right:  Gelsey  Kirkland 
and  Rudolf  Nureyev  in  the 
Le  Corsaire  Pas  de  Deux. 


Cabaret  Tonite! 

A  joyous,  rollicking  medley  of 
Broadway  tunes,  light  opera  and 
popular  favorities.  Dancing  before, 
between  and  after  each  show. 
Exquisite  dining  at  modest  prices. 
Two  complete  shows  nightly 
8:40  &  10:40  Tues.-Sat. 
Dancing 
Mon.-Sat. 


INTERNATIONAT 

INN 
Mass.  Ave.  & 
Thomas  Circle 
N.W. 

783-4600 


Paintings  hy  Famous  French  and 
American  Impressionists. 


Signed  Etchings,  Engravings 
and  Lithographs. 


Old  Estate  Drawings  and  Etchings. 

CHINESE  GALLERY 

Fine  Chinese  Antiques,  Artifacts, 
Furniture,  Jade,  Jewelry, 
Woodcuts  and 
Paintings. 

1509-11  Connecticut  Ave.,  N  W. 
265  -  6255 


precedented  in  Washington.  Net  proceeds 
will  go  to  the  Ballet  Theatre  Foundation 
Production  Fund. 

A  major  exhibition,  America  on  Stage 
200  years  of  performing  arts,  which  open 
ed  in  January  1976  at  the  Kennedy  Cen 
ter  will  continue  throughout  the  Bicen- 
tennial year.  The  exhibition  is  funded 
a  grant  from  IBM.  Conceived  by  Gen 
Baro,  critic  and  cultural  historian,  an 
designed  by  the  firm  of  Staples  &  Charl 
the  exhibition  occupies  more  than  20,0 
square  feet  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Ce 
ter.  America  on  Stage  focuses  on  th 
evolution  of  American  drama,  music  and 
dance  from  colonial  days  to  the  present. 
Admission  is  free  and  the  exhibition  is 
open  everyday  from  10:15am  to8:15  pm. 

The  more  than  1,000  items  on  display 
include  photographs  and  sketches,  cos- 
tume and  set  designs,  original  scripts, 
sheet  music,  posters,  programs,  models, 
musical  instruments,  costumes,  puppets, 
and  a  fascinating  array  of  props  and  ob- 
jects associated  with  famous  American  j 
performers.-JUDITH  RAVEL  LEABO 


Dance  is  also  prominent  in  the  America 
Stage  exhibition.  Above,  a  mannequin  dress 
in  pieces  of  several  costumes  worn  by  mode 
dance  pioneer  Ruth  St.  Denis. 


i^lieix*  the  action  is, 

Chicago's  largest  circulation  monthly  publication,  delivering 
an  average  345,000  copies  a  month,  now  reaches  thousands 
more  of  the  affluent  audience  you  want.  How?  Through 
the  new  900-seat  Drury  Lane  Theatre  at  Marriott's 
new  Lincolnshire  Resort,  just  20  minutes  North  of 
O'Hare.  It's  a  beautiful  resort,  completely  outfitted 
with  the  features  that  make  people  happy.  Like 
fine  restaurants,  and  lounges,  golf,  indoor  tennis 
and  swimming  (both  indoor  and  out),  health 
club  shops  and,  of  course,  the  magnificent 
theatre.  Here  are  the  people  who  know  how 
to  get  a  lot  out  of  life — and  do.  So  advertise 
in  Stagebill  and  come  to  where  the  action  is. 


Performing  Arts  Group  delivering  over  900,000  circulation  per  month  in  Chicago, 
Lincoln  Center,  New  York;  Kennedy  Center  in  Washington,  B.C.,  and  Detroit. 


SUNDAY 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


KENNEDY  CENTER  SPRING  FESTIVAL  sponsored  by  McDonald's  Restaurants  American  Music  '76  Musical  Amenca  Gillian  An 
and  Wayne  Shirley,  co-musicai  directors  A  series  of  25  concerts  from  10  a.m.  to  6  pjn,  April  19-24,  free.  Monday,  April  19;  10: 
American  Indian  Mustc,  11 :30  SG  American  Folk  Ballads,  12:30  GF  Music  from  the  Time  of  the  American  Revolution,  1 :30  SG 
Songs,  2:30  GF  Gospel,  7:00  GF  There's  No  Business  Like  Show  Business  -  Cole  Porter  Tuesday,  AprU  20:  10:30  GF  Gospel, 
SG  Homemade  Music,  12.  iO  CP  Folk  Music,  1:30  SG  Homemade  Music,  2:}0  GF  Folk  Music  Wednesday,  April  21:  10:30  GFOia 
Country  Music,  11:30  SG  Jubilee.  12:30  GF  Barbershop,  1:30  SG  Jubilee.  2:30GF  Barbershop,  7:00  GF  There's  No  Business  Like 
Business- Frank  Loesser.  Thursday,  April  22:  10:30  GF  American  Folk  Ballads,  11:30  SG  Around  the  Blues,  12:30  GF  Parlour, 
1:30  SG  Around  the  Blues,  2:30  GF  Parlour  Music.  Friday ,  AprU  2 3 :  10:30  GF  Mariachi  Music,  11 :30  SG  Appalachian  Music,  12:. 
The  Colonial  Singers  and  Players.  1:30  SG  Appalachian  Music,  2:30  GF  American  Indian  Music,  7:00  GF  There's  No  Business  Like 
Business- Richard  Rodgers.  Saturday,  April  24:  10  a.m.  to  6p  jn.  GF,  River  Terrace,  Entrance  Plaza,  The  Lawn  Outdoor  Americmi 
7:00  GF  There's  No  Business  Like  Show  Business  — George  Gershwin. 

AMERICA  ON  STAGE:  200  Years  of  Performing  Arts.  A  Bicentennial  Exhibition  funded  by  a  grant  from  IBM  in  the  Exhibidot 
(Hall  of  States  elevators)  10:15  -  8:15  January  through  December  1976. 


ET-EISENHOWER  THEATER   CH-CONCERT  HALL    OH-OPERA  HOUSE    GF-GRAND  FOYER    NT-NATIONAL. THE/ 


CH-3:00 

1  MUSICI  DI  ROMA 

OH-2:00 

ABT 

Giselle 

ET-7:30 

world  premiere  of  the  film 
ALL  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
MEN 

benefit,  by  invitation 

OH-8:00 

ABT 

Giselle 

CH-8:30 

VIENNA  PHILHARMONI 

Rafael  Kubelik,  cond 

C 

CH-5:30 

BICENTENNIAL  PARADE 
OF  AMERICAN  MUSIC 

Slate  of  Illinois  Day 
ET-7:30 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE 
THEATRE  FESTIVAL 
The  Liberty  Dance  of  Henry 
Sparrou>-Cal.  State  Univ. 

ET-2:00Sc  7:30 

AMER  COLLEGE  THEATRE 

Henry  Sparrow 

OH-7:30 

ABT  BALLET  GALA 

CH-8:30 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY 

Antal  Dorati,  cond. 
Robert  Merrill,  baritone 
Rosalind  Rees,  soprano 
Westminster  Symphonic  Choir 
Joseph  Flummerfelt,  con(i. 

CH-10:30 

NATIONAL  TOWN  MEETI 

CH-12:00 

SYMPOSIIM 

ET-7:30 

AMER  COLLEGE  THEAT 
Conpersonas,  Univ.  of  Kini 
OH-8:00 
ABT 

La  Bayadere,  Las  Hermaiu 
Le  Corsaire,  Fancy  Free 
CH-8:30 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY 

NT-2:00&  8:00 

1600  PENNSYLVANIA  H 

NT-8:00 

1600  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE. 

.«> 

NT-8:00 

1600  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE. 

OH-2:00&  8:00 

ABT 

Swan  Lake 
CH-3:00 

CHORAL  ARTS  SOCIETY 

Norman  Scribner.  mus.  dir. 
ET-7:30 

AMER  COLLEGE  THEATRE 
The  Evening  Scenes,  the  best 
in  collegiate  acting  from  dif- 
ferent universities 

BICENTENNIAL  PARADE 
OF  AMERICAN  MUSIC 

GF-4:30 
CH-5;30 

State  of  Alabama  Day 
ET-7:30 

AMER  COLLEGE  THEATRE 

The  Brass  Medallion 

Howard  Univ.,  Washington  D  C. 

ET-2:00&  7:30 

AMER  COLLEGE  THEATRE 

The  Brass  Medallion 

OH -8:00 

MARCEL  MARCEAU 

CH-8:30 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY 

Antal  Dorati,  cond. 
Alfred  Brendel,  pwnisf 

OH-10:30 

NATIONAL  TOWN  MEFIt 

AFI-12:00  1 

SYMPOSIUM 

ET-7  30  ii 

AMER  COLLEGE  THEA* 

Ah,  Wilderness, 

Univ  of  Evansville 

OH -8: 00 

MARCEL  MARCEAU 

CH-8:30 

NATIONAL  SYMPHON 

Repeat  of  April  1  3 

NT-8:00 

1600  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE. 

NT-8:00 

1600  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE. 

NT-2:00&  8:00 
1600  PENNSYLVANIA 

OH-2:00&  8:00 

MARCEL  MARCEAU 

CH-3  00 

PAUL  HILL  CHORALE 

Helga  Bullock,  soprano 
Lois  Marshall,  mezzo  sopra 
Howard  Hensel,  tenor 
Allen  Crowcll,  bass 
Bach  B  Minor  Mass 
CH-7:30 

KENNEDY  CENTER 
SPRING  FESTIVAL 

sponsored  by  McDonald's 
American  Music  '76 
Orchestra  of  .the  Curtis 
Institute  of  Music 
Mstislav  Rosrropovich,  con 

KENNEDY  CENTER 
SPRING  FESTIVAL* 

sponsored  by  McDonald's 
American  Music  '76 

CH-5:30 

BICENTENNIAL  PARADE 
OF  AMERICAN  MUSIC 

State  of  Maine  Day 
CH-8:30 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNO- 
LOGY SYMPHONY  ORCH. 

Marcus  Thompson,  violinist 

KENNEDY  CENTER 
SPRING  FESTIVAL* 

sponsored  by  McDonald's 
American  Music  '76 

CH-8:30 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Antal  Dorati,  cond. 

*? 

KENNEDY  CENTER  t 
SPRING  FESTIVAL*  ^ 

sponsored  by  McDonal 
American  Music  '76 
CH-10:30  1 
NATIONAL  TOWN  M  A: 
CH-12:00 
SYMPOSIUM 
OH-8:00 

WASHINGTON  OPER  " 

Thais  by  Jules  Massv 
Noelle  Rogers.  Loui' 
Jean  Perisson,  cond 

NATIONAL  SYMPHi  ' 
Repeat  of  April  20 

OH-2:00 

WASHINGTON  OPERA  SOC. 
Thais 

CH-7:30 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY 
POPS 

Murry  Sidlin,  cond. 
with  Victor  Borge 
ET-7:30 

LU  ANN  HAMPTON 
LAVERTY  OBERLANDER 

.  '* 

BICENTENNIAL  PARADE 
OF  AMERICAN  MUSIC 

State  of  Missouri  Day 
GF-4:30 
CH-5:30 
ET-7:30 

THE  LAST  MEETING  OF 
THE  KNIGHTS  OF  THE 
WHITE  MAGNOLL\ 

CH-8:30 

RAVI  SHANKAR 

classical  Indian  sitarist 

ET-7:30 

THE  OLDEST  LIVING 
GRADUATE 

CH-8:30 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
Antal  Dorati,  cond. 
Carole  Farley,  soprano 
Barbara  Smith  Conrad,  mezzo 
Grayson  Hirst,  tenor 
Willard  White,  bass 
University  of  Maryland  Chorus 
Paul  Travcr,  director 
Brahms  Song  of  Destiny 
Evett  "Mondadnock" 
Beethoven  Symphony  9 

CH-10:30 
NATIONAL  TOWN  « 

AF1-12:00 

SYMPOSIUM  t 

OH-8:00 

NEW  YORK  CITY  0 
The  Ballad  of  Baby  t 
CH-8:30  ~ 
NATIONAL  SYMPH 
Repeat  of  April  27  JJ" 
ET-9:00 

IN  CELEBRATION 

President's  Commiti 
Employment  of  Hai 
not  open  to  the  pui 

THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY  MAT 


SATURDAY  EVE 


1:00 

iAN  DEMONSTRATION 

2;00&  7:30 

Alexander.  Richard  Kiley, 
Miner.  David  Selby  in 
;  HEIRESS 

-8:00 

•RICAN  BALLET 
ATRE 

Sylphides,  Las  Hermmas 
le  Deux.  Leaves  Are  Fading 

8:30 

lONAL  SYMPHONY 

J  Dorati,  cond 


ET-7:30 
THE  HEIRESS 
OH-8:00 
ABT 

Brahms  Quintet,  Le  Corsaire 
Leaves  Are  Fading,  Push 
Comes  to  Shove 
CH-8:30 

VIENNA  PHILHARMONIC 

Claudio  Abbado.  cond  

NT-8:00 

Ken  Howard.  Patricia  Rout- 
ledge,  Gilbert  Price  in 
1600  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE. 
A  new  musical  by  Alan  J. 
Lemer  &  Leonard  Bernstein 


CH-11:00 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY 

Free  Family  Concert 

Murry  Sidlin.  cond. 

Angela  Mary  Hewitt,  ptantst 

ET-2:00 

THE  HEIRESS 

OH -2  00 

ABT 

Les  Sylphides,  Pas  de  Detix, 
Leaves  Are  Fading,  Fancy  Free 
NT-2:00 

1600  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE. 


ET-7:30 
THE  HEIRESS 
OH-8  00 
ABT 

Les  Sylphides,  Jardin  aux  Lilac. 
Epilogue,  Push  Comes  to  Shov, 
CH-8:30 

LUCIANO  PAVAROTH 

tenor,  in  recital 


1:00 

AN  DEMONSTRATION 

2:00&  7:30 

R  COLLEGE  THEATRE 

8:00 
5:30 

ONAL  SYMPHONY 

Dorati.  cond. 
rt  .Merrill,  baritone 

iToo 

(PENNSYLVANIA  AVE. 


r  :00&  7:30 

Ht  COLLEGE  THEATRE 
I  'Udemess 


:el  marceau 


CH-UOO 
FRIDAY  MORNING 
MUSIC  CLUB 

ET-7:30 

AMER  COLLEGE  THEATRE 

The  Me  Sobody  Knows 

Univ.  of  Detroit.  Marygrove  Col. 

OH-8:00 

ABT 

Raymonda 

CH-8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCH. 

Colin  Davis,  cond. 


CH-7:00 

ORATORIO  SOCIETY  OF 
WASHINGTON 

Robert  Shaefer.  mus.  dir 
soloists  &  members  of 
National  Symphony 
Bach  St.  Matthew  Passion 

ET-7:30 

AMER  COLLEGE  THEATRE 
Hairlndiana  Univ.  Purdue  Univ 
OH-8;00 

MARCEL  MARCEAU 


NT- 


:00 


ET-2:00 

AMER  COLLEGE  THEATRE 
The  Me  Nobody  Knows 

OH-2:00 
ABT 

Raymonda 
CH-3:00 
EDWARD  AUER 

piano  series 


ET-2:00 

AMER  COLLEGE  THEATRE 
Hair 

OH-2:00 

MARCEL  MARCEAU 


ET-7:30 

AMER  COLLEGE  THEATRE 
The  Me  Nobody  Knows 


OH 


:00 


ABT 

Raymonda 
CH-8:30 
DON  COSSACKS  OF  ROSTOV 

folk  dance  series 


11  > 


ET-7:30 

AMER  COLLEGE  THEATRE 
Hair 

OH-8:00 

MARCEL  MARCEAU 


NT- 


:00 


1600  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE. 


1600  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE. 


1  EDY  CENTER 
■'   r;  1  KSTIVAL* 

'.tcDonald'i 


cntennial  Theatre 

MPTON 
RERLANDER 

J  lay  from  the 


I  TY  OPERA 

^.vi^ia 


SYMPHONY 


KENNEDY  CENTER 
SPRING  FESTIVAL* 

ET-7:30 

Fred  Gwynne, 

Henderson  Forsythe.  Thoma 

Toner.  Patrick  Hines  in 

THE  LAST  MEETING  OF  THE 

KNIGHTS  OF  THE  WHITE 

MAGNOLIA 

by  Preston  Jones 

directed  by  Alan  Schneider 

OH-8:00 

WASHINGTON  OPERA  SOC. 

Thais 

CH-8:30 

WEATHER  REPORT 

Rock-Jazz  Grtjup 

CH-lOO 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY 

Repeat  of  April  27 

ET-7:30 

THE  LAST  MEETING  OF 
THE  KNIGHTS  OF  THE 
WHITE  MAGNOLIA 

opening  night 
OH-8:00 

NEW  YORK  CITY  OPERA 
Vn  Ballo  in  Maschera 

CH-8:30 

ST.  PAUL  CHAMBER  ORCH. 
Dennis  Russell  Davies,  mus.  dir 


KENNEDY  CENTER 
SPRING  FESTIVAL  ' 

sponsored  by  McDonald'^ 
American  Music  '76 

CH-3:00 

STEPHEN  BISHOP- 
KOVACEVICH 

piano  senes 


ET-7:30 
Fred  Gwynne 

Lee  Richardson,  Henderson 

Forsythe,  Patricia  Roe  in 

THE  OLDEST  LIVING 

GRADUATE 

by  Preston  Jones 

directed  by  Alan  Schneider 

CH-8:30 

CARLOS  MONTOYA 

flamenco  gu.tanst 


The  arts  have  i 
proved  themselves 
more  durable  than 
scandals,  wars  and 


the  world's  most  quoted  newsweekl; 


John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

HONORARY  CHAIRMEN 

Mrs.  Gerald  R.  Ford     Mrs.  Richard  M.  Nixon     Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
Mrs.  Aristotle  Onassis   Mrs.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

OFFICERS 

Roger  L.  Stevens,  Chairman 


Harry  C.  McPherson,  Jr.,  Vice  Cha 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy,  Vice  Chairman 
Henry  Strong,  Vice  Chairman 
Ralph  E.  Becker,  General  Counsel 
Frank  Ikard,  Secretary 


Charlotte  Woolard,  Assistant  Secretary 

W.  Jarvis  Moody,  Treasurer 

James  F.  Rogers,  William  H.  Ryland, 

Henry  Strong, 

Assistant  Treasurers 


Members  Appointed  by  the  President  of  the 


Richard  Adler 
Ralph  E.  Becker 
Mrs.  Edward  Finch  Cox 
Ralph  W.Ellison 
Mrs.  J.Clifford  Folger 
Abe  Fortas 

Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen 
I.William  Fulbright 
Leonard  H.  Goldenson 
R.  Philip  Hanes,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Rebekah  Harkness 
Mrs.  Paul  H.  Hatch 
Frank  N.  Ikard 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel 
Melvin  R.  Laird 
Gustave  L.  Levy 
Mrs.  Michael  J.  Mansfield 
Mrs.  J.WiUard  Marriott 
Harry  C.  McPherson,  Jr. 
Robert  I.  Millonzi 


United  States 

Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse 
Mrs.  Stephen  E.  Smith 
Roger  L.  Stevens 
Donna  J.  Stone 
Henry  Strong 
Benjamin  A.  Trustman 
Jack  J.  Valenti 
Lew  R.Wasserman 
Mrs.  Jack  Wrather 


Members  Ex  Officio  Designated  by  Act  of  Congress 


Oavid  Mathews,  Secretary  of 

Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy 
ienator  John  V.  Tunney 
Representative  Frank  Thompson,  Jr. 
Representative  Teno  Roncalio 
Representative  Marvin  L.  Esch 
ohn  Richardson,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of 

State  for  Education  and  Cultural  Affairs 
errel  H.  Bell,  Commissioner  of  Education 


Walter  E.  Washington,  Mayor  of  the 

District  of  Columbia 
J.Carter  Brown,  Chairman  of  the 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts 
Daniel  J.  Boorstin,  Librarian  of  Congress 
S.  Dillon  Ripley,  II,  Secretary, 

Smithsonian  Institution 
Gary  E.  Everhardt,  Director,  National  Park 

Service 

William  H.  Thomas,  Chairman,  District  of 
Columbia  Recreation  Advisory  Board 


Mrs.  George  A.  Garrett,  Honorary  Trustee 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ARTS 

Members  Appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


\rs.  J .  Willard  Marriott,  Chairman 
.obert  S.  Carter,  Secretary 
'onna  J.  Stone,  Vice  Chairman,  Finance 
Irs.  Jack  Wrather,  Chairman,  Public 
Relations 

arry  L.Jackson,  Vice  Chairman,  Public 
Relations 

■  rs.  Paul  A.  Clayton,  Chairman,  Education 
and  Program 


Mrs.  B.C.  Evans,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman, 

Education  and  Program 
Mrs.  Arnold  Schwartz,  Director  of  Publicity 
Mrs.  D.  Eldredge  Jackson,  Jr.,  North  East 

Regional  Chairman 
Harvey  B.  Cohen,  South  Regional  Chairman 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Mckenzie,  West  Regional 

Chairman 

John  H.Myers,  Mid-west  Regional  Chairman 


Also  representatives  from  each  of  the  fifty  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 


GEORGETOWN  VOILA! 

BISTRO 
FRANCAIS 

RESTAURANT  CAFE 

10  A.M.  to  5  A.M. 
The  Atmosphere  of  Paris -TODAY 
338-3830 
3124-28  M  Street,  N.W. 


Gracious 
Waterfront  Dining 


PRE-THEATRE  DINNER 
Monday  thru  Saturday  S:00-11:I5 
Sunday  Leisure  Dining  2:3010:30 

AFTER  THEATRE  SNACKS 
&  PASTRIES 

Dancing  &  Entertainment  in 
The  Engine  Room  Lounge 

Maine  Avenue  at  7th  Street,  S  W 
in  the  Channel  Inn  Motel 
Res  &  Info  554-2500 
Free  parking 

«B5SSSS3SSSSS5Sa 


Quarter  of 
)  a  Century 

WASHINGTON'S  FAVORITE 

ITUIIN  RESTAURINT 


EOMAN  TOmCH  LOUNGE 
SIDEWALK  CAFE 

J9TH  &  M  STS..  N.W.  331  9444 
^Complifnentsrv  Dinner  Parkii 
)irtctlv  Across  tht ! 
Opto  Sundtys 


JOHN  F  KENNEDT  CtNIfR 


FOR  IH[  PERFORMING  ARIS 
ROGER  L.  STEVENS 
Chairman 

MARTIN  FEINSTEIN 
Executive  Director  of  Performing  Arts 

PERFORMING  ARTS  STAFF 

ALEXANDER  MORR 
General  Manager  of  Theatres 
Wayne  Shilkret 
Director  of  Publicity 
David  J.  Nash 
Director  of  Technical  Operations 
Jillian  H.  Poole 
Director  of  Development 
Edward  G.  Schessler 
Director,  Building  Management 
Donald  E.  Russell 
Accounting  Manager 
Verda  V.  Welch 
Budget  Officer 
Richard  H.  Owens 
Assistant  to  the  Chairman 

Richmond  Crinkley 
Assistant  to  the  Chairman 
Pierre-Franz  Chapou 
Assistant  to  the  Executive  Director 
F.W.  Rogers 
Director  of  Education 
David  M.  Young 
Producing  Director, 
American  College  Theatre  Festival 
Leo  Sullivan 
Associate  Director  of  Publicity 

Hariot  Stem 
Associate  Press  Representative 
Frank  Cassidy 
Public  Relations  Associate 

KENNEDY  CENTER 
PRODUCTIONS,  INC. 


Roger  L.  Stevens 
President 


Abe  Fortas 
Chairman 


Henry  Strong 
Treasurer 


Roger  L.  Stevens,  Richmond  Crinkley 
Producers 
Jillian  H.  Poole 
Assistant  to  the  Chairman 


The  Kennedy  Center 
;  maintained  as  a  national  memorial 
by  the  National  Park  Service 
Thomas  S.  Kleppe 
Secretary,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Interior 
Gary  E.  Everhardt 
Dir.,  National  Park  Service 

Manus  J.  Fish 
Dir.,  National  Capital  Parks 
Olof  R.  Anderson 
General  Manager 
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FRIENDS  OF  THE  KENNEDY  CENTER 

Mrs.  Polk  Guest,  Chairman 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL 

Three  Trustees  elected  by  the  Trustees: 

Mr.  R.Philip  Hanes,  Jr. 

Abe  Fortas 

Henry  Strong 

Six  non-Trustee  members  elected  by  the 
national  membership  of  the  Friends: 
Mrs.  Eugene  C.  Carusi 
Mrs.  Emanuel  Cohen 
Mrs.  Polk  Guest 
Mrs.  William  R.  Hyde 
Mrs.  Stanley  Westreich 
Stanley  Woodward 

HONORARY  MEMBERS 
Mrs.  Norris  A.  Dodson,Jr. 
Mrs.  George  A.  Garrett 
Mrs.  Jed  Pearson 
Mrs.  Clayton  Fritchey 

REGIONAL  CHAIRMEN 
Miss  Marya  Allen,  New  England 
Mrs.  John  de  Braganza,  South  Atlantic 
Mrs.  Charles  Enge\\\zxd,  Mid-Atlantic 
Mrs.  Donald  Lewis,  Western 
Mrs.  David  Robert,  III,  Gulf  States 
Mrs.  Sarkes  Tarzian,  Central 

STATE  CHAIRMEN 
Mrs.  C.Tracy  Barnes,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Robert  Beck,  New  Mexico 
Mrs.  Edwin  Blum,  Louisiana 
Dr  Dorothy  D.  Bullock,  Pennsylvania 
S\rs.  Louis  Cassels,  South  Carolina 
M  s.  John  T.  Conner,  New  Jersey 
Ms  .Vlaxine  De  Bruyn,  Michigan 
Mrs  .Manuel  Esayian,  Delaware 
Mrs.  John  Gamble,  California 
Mrs.  Thayer  Gilpatric,  New  York 
Mrs.  Jim  Goldate,  Tennessee 
Mrs.  Erwin  Qo\df'\T\e,  Minnesota 
Mrs.  Gustav  Heningburg,  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Ross  Hughes,  Oregon 
Mrs.  George  A.  Hurd,  Pennsylvania 
Mrs  George  C.  Kaiser,  Jr.,  Wisconsin 
M  ss  Marian  J.  Kerr,  Hawaii 
Mrs  Florence  K.  Ke\)ye\,  Maryland 
Mrs.  Pierre  Kolish,  Oregon 
.Mrs.  Jo  D.  Kowalchuk,  Florida 
.Mrs.  W.  F.  Kuiken,  Kansas 
Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus,  III,  Ohio 
Ms  Ruth  Lieder,  Idaho 
Mrs.  J.  Turner  Lloyd,  Arkansas 
Mrs  Walker  Long,  West  Virginia 
Mrs.  John  W.  Lundeen,  Georgia 
Mrs.  Jane  Murchison,  Texas 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Quinn,  Tennessee 
Mrs.  Ralph  Reeves,  Jr.,  No«<7  Carolina 
Mrs.  David  Roberts,  III,  Alabama 
.\ls.  Bernice  Rosenthal,  California 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Schneider,  Virginia 
Mrs.  Joseph  Smelser,  III,  Oklahoma 
Mrs.  Ralph  E.Smith,  Vermont 
Mrs.  Dolf  Swing,  Connecticut 
Mrs.  Sarkes  Tarzian,  Indiana 
Mrs.  Fannie  T.  Taylor,  Wisconsin 
Mrs.  Wayne  Vetterlein,  Maine 
NUs.  Dan  Weinberg,  Maryland 
Mrs.  C.  Taylor  Whittier,  Texas 
^Us.  Timothy  Wirth,  Colorado 
Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Wolff,  Montana 
Mrs.  T.  Evans  Wyckoff,  Washington 


REED 


ANTIQUE  AND 
REPRODUCTION 
PORCELAINS,  LAMPS, 
AND  ACCESSORIES 
2903  M  STREET,  N  VV 
WASHINGTON,  D  C 
(202)  338-6717 


pbcethatisnt 


budget? 

W'HO- 
Hogak's! 

Hogate's  has  marvelous  seafood,  entertain- 
ment, enclosed  parking,  and  incredibly 
reasonable  prices.  At  9th  and  Maine.  S.W. 
Open  M-Thurs  11-11.  Fri  "tilmdnt.  Sat  noon- 
mdnt.  Sun  noon-9:30.  (Brunch.  11-3.)  For 
cocktails  1 1 -closing.  Come  tonight! 


J7^^ 

French  Cuisine  Served  After  Theatre 
in  historic  Georgetown  setting 

Valet  Parking 
1226  36th  St.  N.W.   •   966  -1789 
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A  Taste 

of  History 

In  the  Capital's 

liveliest  monument, 
vhere  dining  becomes  history. 


Before  or  after  the  performance 
Join  us  at 

La  Grande 

with  special  ScCnC 
pre-theater 

and  after-theater  selections 
in  one  of  the  world's  great 
restaurants.  Sumptuous 
dining  from  noon  till 
2:30 p.m.  and  6 p.m.  until 
a  half  hour  after  the 
closing  curtain.  Relax  in 
the  Cocktail  Lounge. 
Open  from  5:30 p.m.  until 
as  long  as  you  linger. 

The  Gailery 

Our  informal  and  intimate 
cafe  with  an  enticing  array 
of  delectables  such  as  Crepes 
and  Quiche  Lorraine.  Service 
Monday-Saturday  from 
11:30  a.m.  until  a  half  hour 
after  the  closing  curtain. 
Sundays  and  holidays 
11:30  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 

The  Promenade 

Offering  selection  and 
economy  with  self-service, 
combined  with  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  Capital's  monu- 
ments. 11:30a. m.-8  p.m. 


HANDICAPPED  PATRONS:  Kennedy  Center  issues  a 
special  identification  card  to  assist  handicapped  patrons 
in  purchasing  tickets  by  phone.  Information  regarding 
the  issue  of  this  card  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
Friends  of  the  Kennedy  Center,  Washington,  DC.  20566. 
Home  and  office  phone  numbers  should  be  included  on 
all  requests. 

A  special  box  is  reserved  in  the  Eisenhower  Theater, 
the  Opera  House  and  the  Concert  Hall  for  the  use  of  pa- 
trons in  wheelchairs.  Aisle  seats  in  the  orchestra  may  al- 
so be  purchased  by  those  patrons  who  are  able  to  trans- 
fer from  wheelchair  to  theatre  seat. 

Elevators  within  each  theatre  serve  orchestra, box  and 
balcony  levels.  At  each  theatre,  the  head  usher  will  ar- 
range, upon  request,  for  a  wheelchair  patron  to  enter 
through  aside  entrance  to  avoid stepsat  the  main  entrance. 

Special  restroom  and  telephone  facilities  for  wheel- 
chaii  patrons  are  available  on  the  orchestra  level  of  each 

Parking  arrangements  may  be  made  in  advance  by  tel- 
ephoning the  garage  at  (202)  659-9620. 

BOX  OFFICES:  Hall  of  Nations  (Concert  Hall  tickets); 
Hall  of  Sutes  (Eisenhower  Theater  &  Opera  House  tic- 
kets). Hours:  10:00  am-9:00  pm  Monday  through  Sat- 
urday: 12  noon-9:00  pm  Sunday  and  holidays.  Thirty 
minute  free  parking  for  ticket  buyers  prior  to  6:00  pm. 
Box  offices  will  validate  parking  stubs. 
GROUP  SALES,  BENEFIT,  DINNER-LUNCHEON/ 
THEATRE,  HOTEL  PACKAGE  ARRANGEMENTS: 
Group  Sales  Manager:  Nancy  Gasper.  For  information 
phone  (202)  254-3626  or  toll-free  (800)  424-8504. 
INSTANT  CHARGE:  Phone  (202)466-8500. Tickets  for 
most  attractions  can  be  charged  by  telephone.  Tickets 
go  on  sale  on  Instant  Charge  approximately  two  weeks 
prior  to  performance  date.  Hours:  every  day  including 
Sundays  from  10:00  am-9:(X)  pm,  and  holidays  from 
12  noon  6:00  pm.  American  Express,  Bank  Americard, 
Diners  Club,  Central  Charge  or  Master  Charge  credit 
cards  are  accepted. 
PARKING  FACILITIES:  Enter  South  from  Entrance 
Plaza,  Rock  Creek  Parkwayor  Expressway,  Exit  North  to 
Rock  Creek  Parkway  or  New  Hampshire  Ave.  Additional 
parking  at  nearby  Watergate  &  Columbia  Pla/a  garages. 

CHECK  ROOMS:  Hall  of  Nations  and  Hall  of  Sutes. 
Check  roomsclose  ISmins.after  endof  last  perfo 
LOST  AND  FOUND:  Please  telephone  (2  02  )  254-3676. 
LOUNGES  AND  RESTROOMS:  Found  on  all  seating  || 
and  parking  levels  and  on  Roof  Terrace. 
PUBLIC  TELEPHONES:  Located  in  box  office  ale 
and  on  all  parking,  seating  and  roof  levels. 
PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION:  METRO  buses  to  l 
from  Penn.  Ave.,  routes  80  &  81,  route  R2  ti 
18th  St.,  Conn.  Ave.,  Columbia  Rd.,  Catholic  Un.,  Un| 
of  Md.- route  R5  at  rush  hour.  Taxi  stand  located  at  th^f 
Hall  of  States  entrance. 

WHEELCHAIRS:  Reserve  in  advance  by  calling  (202| 
254-3718.  Garage  parking  arrangements  for  the  disab' 
may  be  made  by  calling  the  gafage  management  at  (2 
659-9620. 


FREE  EXHIBITION:  America  on  Stage  20 
Performing  Arts.  Enter  elevators  in  the  Hal 
Daily  10:15  am  to  8:15  pm. 
RESTAURANTS:  On  the  Roof  Terrace: 
La  Grande  Scene-Mon.  thru  Sat..  12  noon  to  2:30^ 
and  6:00  pm  until  half  hour  after  the  last  curtain, 
sed  Sundays  and  holidays.  Reservations  accepted. C 
uil  lounge.  Mon.  thru  Sat.,  5:30  pm  to  midnight. 
The  Promenade— CifctCTi^  and  outdoor  terrace:  11 
am  to  8:00  pm  daily. 

The  Gallery  Cafe-Mon.  thru  Sat.,  11:30  am  until  1 
hour  after  the  last  curtain.  Closed  Sundays  an< 
Telephone:  (202)  833-8870. 
Ticket  information:  254-3600.  Emergencies:  254-3^ 
The  Filene  Memorial  Organ  in  the  Concert  Hall  con 
uted  by  Mrs:  Jouett  Shouse.  The  Sound  Systems  i 
tributed  by  the  RCA  Corporation.  Baldwin 
cialpiano  &  electronic  organ  of  the  Kennedy  Center.l 
el  truck  courtesy  of  Sheehy  Ford.  Marlow  Heights, 


Of  all  filter  kings: 

INbbody^ 
hmertfaan 
Carlton. 

Look  at  the  latest  U.S.  Government  figures  for 
other  top  brands  that  call  themselves  "low"  in  ta 

tar,  nicotii 
mg/cig.  mg/c 

Brand  D  (Filter)     14  ~T0 

Brand  D  (Menthol)  13  1.0 

Brand  V  (Filter)      11  0.7 

Brand  T  (Menthol)  11  0.6 

Brand  V  (Menthol)  11  0.7 

Brand  T  (Filter)      11  ~~a6 

Carlton  Filter       *2  02 

Carlton  Menthol   *2  0.2 
Carlton  70's  (lowest  of  all  brands)— 
*1  mg.  tar,  0.1  mg.  nicotine 

*Av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method 


No  wonder  Carlton  is  fastest  growing  of  the  top  2 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 

Filler  and  Menthol:  2  mg.  "tar".  0.2  mg.  nicotine  av.  per  cigareiie.  by  FTC  method. 


chRistmas  panty 


the  cuRtis  institute  of  music 

phiUftelphia,  Pennsylvania 


chRistmas  pROQRAm 


I 


Common  Room  Festivities 


Surrexit  Pastor  Bonus 


Orlando  di  Lassus 


Benedixisti 


Stefan  Bernardi 


Sonata  Octavi  Toni 
(Sacra  Symphoniae) 


Giovanni  Gabrieli 


Curtis  Brass  Ensemble 
Glenn  Dodson,  Conductor 

Christmas  Carols  by  Entire  School 


Curtis  Hall  Festivities 

From  Figaro  to  Funny  Girl 

Claudia  Visca,  Soprano 
Jesse  Coston,  Bass 

The  Curtis  Quest:  A  Dramatic  Presentation 


II 


Mgels  We  Tiave  J^eard  On  Tli^h 


Angels  we  have  heard  on  high, 
Singing  sweetly  through  the  night, 
And  the  mountains  in  reply 
Echoing  their  brave  delight. 
Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo, 
Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo. 


Shepherds,  why  this  jubilee? 
Why  these  songs  of  happy  cheer  ? 
What  great  brightness  did  you  see  ? 
What  glad  tidings  did  you  hear  ? 
Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo, 
Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo. 


Come  to  Bethlehem  and  see 
Him  whose  birth  the  angels  sing; 
Come,  adore  on  bended  knee 
Christ,  the  Lord,  the 

newborn  King. 
Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo, 
Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo. 


Silent  J^ight 

Silent  night !  Holy  night ! 

All  is  calm,  all  is  bright. 

Round  yon  Virgin  Mother  and  Child! 

Holy  Infant,  so  tender  and  mild. 

Sleep  in  heavenly  peace. 

Sleep  in  heavenly  peace. 

Silent  night!  Holy  night! 
Shepherds  quake  at  the  sight. 
Glories  stream  from  heaven  afar, 
Heav'nly  hosts  sing  Alleluia, 
Christ  the  Saviour  is  born. 
Christ  the  Saviour  is  born. 

Silent  night!  Holy  night! 
Son  of  God,  love's  pure  light. 
Radiant  beams  from  Thy  holy  face, 
With  the  dawn  of  redeeming  grace, 
Jesus,  Lord,  at  Thy  birth. 
Jesus,  Lord,  at  Thy  birth. 


yiark!  The  TieraU  Angels  Sing 


Hark !  the  herald  angels  sing 
Glory  to  the  new-born  King ! 
Peace  on  earth  and  mercy  mild, 
God  and  sinners  reconciled! 
Joyful,  all  ye  nations  rise, 
Join  the  triumph  of  the  skies; 
With  the  angelic  host  proclaim 
Christ  is  born  in  Bethlehem ! 
Hark !  the  herald  angels  sing 
Glory  to  the  new-born  King ! 


Christ,  by  highest  heav'n  adored; 
Christ,  the  everlasting  Lord; 
Late  in  time  behold  him  come. 
Offspring  of  the  Virgin's  womb. 
Veiled  in  flesh  the  Godhead  see; 
Hail  the  incarnate  Deity, 
Pleased  as  man  with  man  to  dwell; 
Jesus,  our  Emmanuel ! 
Hark!  the  herald  angels  sing 
Glory  to  the  new-born  King ! 
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THE 

CURTIS 
INSTITUTE 

OF 

MUSIC 

PHILADELPHIA 


Forty-third  Annual  Commencement  and 
Conferring  of  Degrees 

Curtis  Hall  •  Philadelphia  •  Pennsylvania 
Friday,  May  seventh 
Nineteen  hundred  and  seventy-six 


I 


ORDER  OF  CEREMONIES 


ORGAN  PRELUDE 
Organ  Concerto  in  F  Major,  Opus  4,  No.  4  .  .George  Frideric  Handel 
Allegro  (1685-1759) 
A>idante 
Adagio 
Allegro 

GRADUATE  PROCESSION 

Trumpet  Tune  in  C  Ala/or  

John  Weaver 
ADDRESS 

ROMALDO  GlURGOLA,  FAIA 
Laurea  in  Architecture 
University  of  Rome,  Italy 

Master  of  Science  in  Architecture 
Columbia  Univers/ty,  New  York 

Ware  Professor  of  Architecture 
Columbia  Un/versity,  New  York 

AWARDING  OF  DIPLOMAS 

M.  Toon  Cooke,  President 
Rudolf  Serkin,  Director 

CONFERRING  OF  DEGREES  IN  COURSE 

The  President 
The  Director 

CONFERRING  OF  CERTIFICATES 

The  President 
The  Director 

The  National  Anthem — The  Star-Spangled  Banner 

GRADUATE  RECESSION 

Organ  Concerto  in  G,  Opus  4,  No.  1  George  Frideric  Handel 

Andante 

John  Weaver 


Henry  Purcell 
(c.  1659-1695) 


THE  CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 


DIPLOMAS 


Voice 

BnvERLV  Bishop  Galucci 


Piano 


Robert  James  McDonald 


Rita  Heidi  Reichman 


Violin 


Young-Mi  Cho 

David  Jacobson  (in  absentia) 

Soon-Ik  Lee  (in  absentia) 


Joseph  F.  Genualdi 
Soon-Young  Kim 
Akiko  Sakonju 


Viola 


Patrick  Connolly 


Randolph  Kelly 


Violoncello 
Anne  Martindale  Williams 


Harp 

Deborah  Ann  Fleisher 


Percussion 
Earl  G.  Blackburn  (in  absentia) 


DEGREES  IN  COURSE 


BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 

Voke 

GiANNA  RoLANDi  (in  ctbseutia) 
Piano 

Charles  Abramovic  Michele  Tanya  Tiff  (in  absentia) 

Organ  Viola 
Jonathan  A.  Wright  Sarah  Bailey  Clarke 

Harp 

Catherine  Ann  White 
Flute  Oboe 
Sheryl  Ann  Henze  Jan  Marie  Eberle 

Bassoon 

Danny  Keith  Phipps  Eric  A.  Sjostrom 

French  Horn 
Herbert  Eugene  Winslow 

Tnonpel 

Lorraine  Stephanie  Cohen  Bert  Truax 

Trombone 

Thomas  H.  Elliott  Philip  M.  McClelland 

MASTER  OF  MUSIC 

Composition 
James  Adler 

CERTIFICATE 

Piano 

Steven  De  Groote  Benjamin  Pasternack 

Violin 

DoNG-SuK  Kang  (/n  absentia)  Peter  Alan  Zazofsky 

V/ola 

John  Whidden  Pruett  Dorian  Rence  ( ni  absentia) 

Violoncello 
W.  Hampton  Mallory 

Opera 

Katherine  Elizabeth  Ciesinski  Vinson  Cole  (in  absentia) 

Jesse  Augustas  Coston  Ellen  Elizabeth  Phillips 

Paul  Proveaux  Martha  Jane  Sheil  (in  absentia) 

Claudia  Louise  Visca  Laura  Lynn  Woods  (in  absentia) 

Marshal 
Peter  J.  Schoenbach 

Assistant  Marshals 

Brian  Liddle  Victoria  Noyes 

Sharon  A.  Ray  Robert  Stephenson 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  1975-1976 
Saturday,  September  20,  1975  at  8:00  P.  M. 


THE  CURTIS  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 
ALEXANDER  SCHNEIDER,  Conductor 
PATRICIA  BROOKS,  Soprano 


MUSIC  OF  JOSEPH  HAYDN  (1732-1809) 


PROGRAM  t 


Symt)hony  No.  6  in  D  Majoir^  "Le  nlatln,"  Hob.  I;6  (1761) 
Adagio  -  Allegro 
Adagio  -  Andante 
Menuetto 
Finale:  Allegro 


Symphony  No.  7  in  C  Major,  "Le  midi,  '  Hob.  I;7  (1761) 
Adagio  -  Allegro 
Recitativo 
Adagio 
Menuetto 
Finale:  Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


Cantata:  "Qual  dubbio  ormai,"  Hob.  XXIVa:4  (1764) 
(In  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  Prince  Nicolaus  Esterhazy) 

Patricia  Brooks,  soloist 


Symphony  No.  8  in  C  Major,  "Le  soir,"  Hob.  1:8  (1761) 
Allegro  molto 
Andante 
Menuetto 

Presto:  "La  Tempesta" 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES 


ALEXANDER  SCWJEIDER,  conductor  and  violinist,  has  performed  at  virtually 
all  of  the  world's  great  music  centers.     Currently  active  as  a  guest  conductor 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  Mr.  Schneider  has  conducted  the  Los  Angeles  Phil- 
harmonic, the  St.  Louis  Symphony,  the  Israel  Philharmonic  and  the  English 
Chamber  Orchestra,  as  well  as  other  major  ensembles  in  the  United  States, 
Europe,  Central  and  South  America.     A  founder  of  the  Casals  Festivals  in 
Prades  and  Puerto  Rico,  Alexander  Schneider  has  also  conducted  his  own 
orchestra  in  his  New  School  of  Music  Concert  Series  in  New  York  City,  at 
Carnegie  Hall  and  at  Dumbarton  Oaks. 

Born  in  Vilna,  Russia,  Mr.  Schneider  was  a  member  of  the  Budapest  String 
Quartet  for  many  years.    He  has  also  spent  many  summers  at  the  Marlboro  Music 
Festival  J  participating  as  both  violinist  and  conductor.    He  has  conducted 
the  Curtis  Orchestra  in  a  special  concert  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  December,  1974, 
and  in  two  concerts  of  the  music  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  last  May  at  the 
Walnut  Street  Theatre.    He  is  also  familiar  to  Philadelphia  audiences 
through  his  appearances  here  with  his  Brandenburg  Ensemble. 

PATRICIA  BROOKS,  soprano,  is  making  her  first  appearance  with  the  Curtis 
Orchestra,    A  well-known  opera  performer,  she  has  been  a  member  of  the  New 
York  City  Opera  for  twelve  years  and  will  be  singing  two  performances  of 
Lucia  there  this  season.     Immediately  after  the  Haydn  Festival  Concerts  in 
Washington,  Miss  Brooks  will  embark  on  a  three-week  nationwide  recital  tour 
during  which  she  V7ill  perform  solo  lieder,  as  well  as  duets  with  baritone 
Alan  Titus.     In  January  she  Is  scheduled  to  appear  in  a  Tully  Hall  performance 
of  a  recently  rediscovered  Haydn  opera.     She  is  married  to  Theodore  Mann, 
producer  and  director  of  the  Circle  in  the  Square  Theatre  in  New  York.  The 
Manns  have  two  children,  Andrew  and  John,  aged  17  and  14. 


ROBERT  ROUTCH,  horn  (soloist,    on  Monday,  September  22),  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music.     He  recently  made  his  New  York  recital 
debut  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art's   'Introductions"  series.     As  a 
guest  artist,  he  has  played  with  the  Lincoln  Center  Chamber  Music  Society, 
TASHI,  and  at  the  Festival  of  Two  Worlds  at  Spoleto.    Mr.  Routch  has 
recorded  for  Columbia  Records  and  the  Musical  Heritage  Society.    He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Aulos  Woodwind  Quintet  which  participated  last  year  in  The 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music's  Division  for  Advanced  Studies  in  Chamber  Music. 
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THE  CURTIS  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 
Alexander  Schneider,  Conductor 


VIOLIN  I 


FLUTE 


Peter  Zazofsky, 
Joseph  Genualdl 
Bayla  Keyes 
Young-Mi  Cho 
Hayuki  Fukuhara 
Huei-Sheng  Kao 
Lynn  Horner 
Akiko  Sakonju 


Concertmaster 


Sheryl  Henze 
Sylvia  Cartwright 


OBOE 


Jan  Eberle 
John  Ferrillo 


VIOLIN  II 

Adam  Silk 
Liang-Ping  How 
Sara  Lucktenberg 
Cindy  Martindale 
Soon-Ik  Lee 
Carmit  Zori 


VIOLA 

Dorian  Rence 
John  Pruett 
Randolph  Kelly 
Patrick  Connolly 


CELLO 

Anne  Martindale 
Michael  Reynolds 
I'larcy  Rosen 


DOUBLE  BASS 

Donald  Hermanns 
Peter  Lloyd 


ENGLISH  HORN 

Martin  Schuring 
Harold  Smoliar 

BASSOON 

Eric  Sjostrom 
Danny  Phipps 

HORN 

Herbert  Uinslow 
Thomas  McAninch 

PIA^IO 

Robert  McDonald 

ORCHESTRA  LIBRARIAN 
Nancy  Shear 

ORCHESTRA  MANAGER 


Sharon  A.  Ray 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  1975-1976 
Monday,  September  22,  1975  at  3:00  P.  M. 


THE  CURTIS  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 
ALEXANDER  SCHNEIDER,  Conductor 
PATRICIA  BROOKS,  Soprano 
ROBERT  ROUTCH,  Horn 


MUSIC  OF  JOSEPH  HAYDK  (1732-1809) 


PROGRAM  II 


Symphony  No.  22  in  E  flat  Major,  ''Der  Philosoph,''  Hob.  1:22  (176A) 
Adagio 
Presto 
Minuet to 
Finale:  Presto 


Aria:  "Infelice  sventurata,"  Hob.  XXIVb:15  (1789) 
(Insert  for  Beatrice  in  Domenico  Cimarosa's  opera  I  due  supposti  Conti) 

Aria:  "'Non  v'e  che  mi  ajuta,"  from  La  Canterina,  Hob.  XXVIII:2  (1766) 
Patricia  Brooks,  soloist 


INTERI-IISSION 


Concerto  No.  2  in  D  Major  for  Horn  and  Strings,  Hob.  VIId:4  (1781) 
Allegro  moderato 
Adagio 
Allegro 

Robert  Routch,  soloist 


Symphony  No.  35  in  B  flat  Major,  Hob.  1:35  (1767) 
Allegro  dl  molto 
Andante 

Menuetto,  un  poco  Allegretto 
Finale:  Presto 


1r 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES 


ALEXANDER  SCHIJEIDER,  conductor  and  violinist,  has  performed  at  virtually 
all  of  the  world's  great  music  centers.    Currently  active  as  a  guest  conductor 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  Mr.  Schneider  has  conducted  the  Los  Angeles  Phil- 
harmonic, the  St.  Louis  Sjnnphony,  the  Israel  Philharmonic  and  the  English 
Chamber  Orchestra,  as  well  as  other  major  ensembles  in  the  United  States, 
Europe,  Central  and  South  America.    A  founder  of  the  Casals  Festivals  in 
Prades  and  Puerto  Rico,  Alexander  Schneider  has  also  conducted  his  own 
orchestra  in  his  New  School  of  Music  Concert  Series  in  New  York  City,  at 
Carnegie  Hall  and  at  Dumbarton  Oaks. 

Born  in  Vilna,  Russia,  Mr.  Schneider  was  a  member  of  the  Budapest  String 
Quartet  for  many  years.    He  has  also  spent  many  summers  at  the  Marlboro  Music 
Festival,  participating  as  both  violinist  and  conductor.    He  has  conducted 
the  Curtis  Orchestra  in  a  special  concert  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  December,  1974, 
and  in  two  concerts  of  the  music  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  last  May  at  the 
Walnut  Street  Theatre.    He  is  also  familiar  to  Philadelphia  audiences 
through  his  appearances  here  with  his  Brandenburg  Ensemble. 


PATRICIA  BROOKS,  soprano,  is  making  her  first  appearance  with  the  Curtis 
Orchestra.    A  well-knovm  opera  performer,  she  has  been  a  member  of  the  New 
York  City  Opera  for  twelve  years  and  will  be  singing  two  performances  of 
Lucia  there  this  season.     Immediately  after  the  Haydn  Festival  Concerts  in 
Washington,  Miss  Brooks  will  embark  on  a  three-week  nationwide  recital  tour 
during  which  she  will  perform  solo  lieder,  as  well  as  duets  with  baritone 
Alan  Titus.     In  January  she  is  scheduled  to  appear  in  a  Tully  Hall  performance 
of  a  recently  rediscovered  Haydn  opera.    She  is  married  to  Theodore  Mann, 
producer  and  director  of  the  Circle  in  the  Square  Theatre  in  New  York.  The 
Manns  have  two  children,  Andrew  and  John,  aged  17  and  14. 


ROBERT  ROUTCH,  horn  (soloist,   on  Monday,  September  22),  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music.    He  recently  made  his  New  York  recital 
debut  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art's  "Introductions"  series.    As  a 
guest  artist,  he  has  played  with  the  Lincoln  Center  Chamber  Music  Society, 
TASHI,  and  at  the  Festival  of  Two  Worlds  at  Spoleto.    Mr.  Routch  has 
recorded  for  Columbia  Records  and  the  Musical  Heritage  Society.    He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Aulos  Woodwind  Quintet  which  participated  last  year  in  The 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music's  Division  for  Advanced  Studies  in  Chamber  Music. 
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THE  CURTIS  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 
Alexander  Schneider,  Conductor 


VIOLIN  I 


FLUTE 


Peter  Zazofsky, 
Joseph  Genualdi 
Bayla  Keyes 
Young-Mi  Cho 
Mayuki  Fukuhara 
Huei-Sheng  Kao 
Lynn  Horner 
Akiko  Sakonju 


Concertmaster 


Sheryl  Henze 
Sylvia  Cartwright 


OBOE 


Jan  Eberle 
John  Ferrillo 


VIOLIN  II 


ENGLISH  HORN 


Adam  Silk 
Liang-Ping  How 
Sara  Lucktenberg 
Cindy  Martindale 
Soon-Ik  Lee 
Carmit  Zori 


VIOLA 


Martin  Schuring 
Harold  Smoliar 


BASSOON 

Eric  Sjostrom 
Danny  Phipps 


Dorian  Rence 
John  Pruett 
Randolph  Kelly 
Patrick  Connolly 


HORN 

Herbert  T/inslow 
Thomas  Mc An inch 


CELLO 

Anne  Martindale 
Michael  Reynolds 
yLarcy  Rosen 


PIANO 

Robert  McDonald 
ORCHESTRA  LIBRARIAII 


DOUBLE  BASS 


Nancy  Shear 


Donald  Hermanns 
Peter  Lloyd 


ORCHESTRA  MAl^AGER 


Sharon  A.  Ray 
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THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  1975-1976 
Monday,  October  27,  1975  at  8:00  P.  M. 


THE  CURTIS  ORCHESTRA 

JAN  EBERLE,  Oboe  ERIC  SJOSTROM,  Bassoon 

PHYLLIS  DRAKE,  Clarinet        BERT  TRUAX,  Trumpet 
HERBERT  WIMSLOW,  Horn  RANDOLPH  KELLY,  Viola 

DAVID  EFFRON,  Conductor 


PROGRAM 
I 

Sinfonia  Concertante  in  E  flat  Major  for  Oboe, 
Clarinet,  Horn  and  Bassoon,  K.  Anh.  9  (297b)  (1778) 

Allegro 

Adagio 

Andantino  con  Variazioni 

Soloists:  Miss  Eberle,  Miss  Drake,  Mr.  Winslow,  Mr.  Sjostrom 


II 

Concerto  in  E  flat  tlajor  for  Trumpet  and  Orchestra 
Allegro  con  spirito 
Andante 
Rondo 

Mr.  Truax,  Soloist 


INTERMISSION 


III 

Concerto  for  Viola  and  Orchestra  (1945) 
Moderate 

Adagio  religioso 
Allegro  vivace 

Mr.  Kelly,  Soloist 


Jan  Eberle:  Graduating  student  of  John  de  Lancie 

Phyllis  Drake:  Student  of  Anthony  Gigliotti 

Herbert  Winslow:  Student  of  Mason  Jones 

Eric  Sjostrom:  Graduating  student  of  Sol  Schoenbach 

Bert  Trua:::  Graduating  student  of  Frank  Kaderabek 

Randolph  Kelly:  Graduating  student  of  Joseph  de  Pasquale 

Woodwind  Quartet:  Chamber  music  students  of  John  de  Lancie 

Rehearsal  pianist  for  the  Mozart  "Concertante":  Lori  Packer 


Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
(1756-1791) 


Johann  Nepomuk  Hunmel 
(1778-1837) 


Bela  Bartok 
(1881-19A5) 
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THE  CURTIS  ORCHESTRA 
David  Effron,  Conductor 


VIOLIN  I 


CLARINET 


Bayla  Keyes,  Concertmistress 
Aklko  Sakonju 
Soon-Ik  Lee 
Joseph  Genualdi 
Yoko  Fujita 
Nicholas  Danlelson 
Mel-Chen  Llao 
Semmy  Stahlhammer 

VIOLIN  II 

Lynn  Horner 
Erica  Robinson 
Margaret  Batjer 
Chin  Kim 
Carmit  Zorl 
Steve  Warner 

Nadja  Salerno-Sonnenberg 
VIOLA 

Dorian  Rence 
Kathleen  Carroll 
John  Pruett 
Mary  Bishop 
Karen  Dreyfus 


Randolph  Klein 
Monica  Jarvis 

BASSOON 

Marc  Gigliotti  (H) 
Kim  Walker  (B) 

HORN 

Thomas  Mc An inch 
Vincent  Barbee 
David  Bryant 

trumpet: 

Lorraine  Cohen 
Brian  Moon 
Jeffrey  Shuman 

TROMBONE 

Thomas  Elliott 
Carl  Lenthe 

TUBA 


CELLO 

Michael  Reynolds 
Sarah  Seiver 
Young-Chang  Cho 
David  Fisher 


Harry  Weil 
TWANI 

David  Gross  (H) 
Earl  Blackburn  (B) 


DOUBLE  BASS 


PERCUSSION 


Brian  Liddle 
Eugene  Jablonsky 

FLUTE 

Sheryl  Henze 
Sylvia  Cartwripht 
Pamela  Babett 

OBOE 

Martin  Schuring  (M)  (H) 
Robert  Stephenson  (B) 
Harold  Smoliar 


Andrew  Power 
ORCHESTRA  LIBRARIAN 
Nancy  Shear 
ORCHESTRA  MANAGER 
Sharon  A.  Ray 


NOTE:    When  principal  wind  positions  are  shared,  the  first  chair 
players  for  each  work  are  indicated  by  the  following  code: 
(M) -Mozart,  (H) -Hummel,  (B)-Bartok. 
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THE      CURTIS       INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtla  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  1975-1976 
Wednesday,  29  October  1975  at  3:00  P.  M. 


Aria  from  "Hercules' 


PROGRAM 
I 

Banish  Love  from  Thy  Breast  (1745) 


Madchenlied,  Opus  107,  No.  5  (1886-1889)  (Heyse) 
Ach,  wende  diesen  Elick,  Opus  57,  No.  A  (1871)  (Daumer) 
Wie  froh  und  frisch.  Opus  33,  No.  lA  (1861-1868)  (Tieck) 
(from  Fifteen  Romances  from  "Magelone") 

Gwendolyn  Bradley,  soprano 
Sylvia  Lee,  piano 


II 


Duo  in  E  flat  Major  for  Viola  and  Cello,  "With  Two 
Obbligato  Eyeglasses,"  WoO  32  (ca.  1795-1798) 

Allegro 

Allegretto 

Randolph  Kelly,  viola 
Michael  Reynolds,  cello 

INTERMISSION 

IV 

Duo  for  Viola  and  Cello  (1934) 
Schnelle  Achtcl 


Randolph  Kelly,  viola 
Michael  Reynolds,  cello 


Georg  Friedrich  Handel 
(1685-1759) 

Johannes  Brahms 
(1833-1897) 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(1770-1827) 


Paul  Hindemith 
(1895-1963) 


L'Heure  exquise  (Verlaine) 
Serenade  (1855)   (Victor  Hugo) 
Ouvre  ton  coeur  (Delatre) 


Reynaldo  Hahn 
(1375-1947) 

Charles  Gounod 
(1818-1893) 

Georges  Bizet 
(1838-1875) 


Gwendolyn  Bradley,  soprano 
Sylvia  Lee,  piano 

Nicholas  Danielson,  violin  obbligato 


Gwendolyn  Bradley:  Student  of  Margaret  Harshaw 
Randolph  Kelly  and  Michael  Reynolds:  Chamber  music  students  of  Michael  Tree 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  1975-1976 
Wednesday,  12  November  1975  at  8:00  P.  M. 


Darrell  Rosenbluth,  harpsichord 


Earl  Blackburn,  marimba 


PROGRAM 
I 

Sonata  in  E  Minor,  S.  103^+  (ca.  1720) 
Adagio  ma  non  tanto 
Allegro 
Andante 
Allegro 

Sylvia  Cartwright ,  flute 

Diversions  "^"^ 
Introduction 
Song 
March 
Waltz 
Interlude 
Finale 

Sylvia  Cartwright,  flute 

III 

Sonata  in  D  Major,  Opus  12,  No.  1  (1797.98) 
Allegro  con  brio 

Tema  con  Variazioni:  Andante  con  moto 
Rondo:  Allegro 

Adam  Silk,  violin  Leslie  Spotz,  piano 

INTERMISSION 

Five  Melodies  (Selections),  Opus  35  bis  (^1925) 

I.  Andante 
II .     Lento  ma  non  troppo 
IV.    Allegro  leggiero  e  scherzando 

V.     Andante  non  troppo 

Nocturne  (1928) 

Introduction  et  Tarantelle,  Opus  1+3  (1899) 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
(1685-1750) 


Peter  Tanner 
(b.  1917) 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(1770-1827) 


Adam  Silk,  violin 

Quintet  in  G  Major,  Opus  88,  No.  3 
Lento  -  Allegro  assai 
Andante 

Minuetto:  Allegro  vivo 
Finale:  Allegro  vivace 

Barbara  Chaffe,  flute 
John  Ferrillo,  oboe 


Leslie  Spotz,  piano 


Serge  Prokofiev 
(1891-1953) 


Aaron  Copland 
(b.  1900) 

Pablo  de  Sarasate 
(18I+U-I908) 


Antonin  Reicha 
(1770-1836) 


Trois  pieces  breves  (1930) 

Assez  lent  -  Allegro  scherzando 
Andante 


Kim  Walker,  bassoon 

VI 


Randy  Klein,  clarinet 
Jeffry  Kirschen,  horn 


Jacques  Ibert 
(1890-1962) 


Allegro 


Pamela  Babett ,  flute  Randy  Klein,  clarinet 

Harold  Smoliar,  oboe  Vincent  Barbee,  horn 

Richard  Hoenich,  bassoon 

Sylvia  Cartwright:  Student  of  Murray  Panitz 
Adam  Silk:  Student  of  Ivan  Galamian  and  Jascha  Brodsky 

Woodwind  Quintets:  Chamber  music  students  of  John  de  Lancie 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  1975-1976 
Wednesday,  November  26,  1975  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 


to  whom  vengeance  belongeth,  shew 
thou  judge  of  the  earth:  render  a 


Sonata  on  the  94th  Psalm 

Grave  larghetto:     0  Lord  God 

thyself.     Lift  up  thyself 

reward  to  the  proud. 
Allegro  con  fuoco*    Lord,  how  long  shall  the  wicked  triumph?  They 

slay  the  widow  and  the  stranger,  and  murder  the  fatherless. 

Yet  they  say:  The  Lord  shall  not  see,  neither  shall  the  God  of 

Jacob  regard  It. 

Adagio:    Unless  the  Lord  had  been  my  help,  my  soul  had  almost  dwelt 

In  silence.     In  the  multitude  of  my  thoughts  within  me,  thy 

comforts  delight  ray  soul. 
Allegro:     But  the  Lord  Is  my  defence:  and  my  God  Is  the  rock  of  my 

refuge.     And  he  shall  bring  upon  them  their  own  Iniquity,  and 

shall  cut  them  off  In  their  own  wickedness. 


Julius  Reubke 
(1834-1858) 


Karen  Lakey,  organ 
II 


Quartet  In  E-flat  Major, 
Allegro  moderato 
Andante 

Rondo :  Allegro 


Opus  8,  No.  2 


Martin  Schurlng,  oboe 
Monica  Jarvls,  clarinet 


Karl  Stamltz 
(1745-1801) 


David  Bryant,  horn 
Mark  Glgllottl,  bassoon 


INTERMISSION 


III 


Sequenza  for  Solo  Flute  (1958) 

Sylvia  Cartwright,  flute 
IV 


Luciano  Berlo 
(b.  1925) 


Divertissement  for  Wind  Instruments,  Opus  36 
Andante  sostenuto  -  Allegro  molto  moderato 
Allegro  vivace 

Andante  -  Allegro  non  troppo 


Emlle  Bernard 
(1843-1902) 


Pamela  Babett,  flute 
Barbara  Chaff e,  flute 
John  Ferrillo^  oboe 
Martin  Schurlng,  oboe 
Randy  Klein,  clarinet 


Monica  Jarvls , .clarinet 
Vincent  Barbee,  horn 
Jeffry  Klrschen,  horn 
Richard  Hoenich,  bassoon 
Mark  Glgllottl,  bassoon 


Karen  Uakey:  Student  of  John  Weaver 
Sylvia  Carcwright :  Student  of  Murray  Panitz 
Woodwind  Ensembles  :  Chamber  music  students  of  John  de  Lancie 
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THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  1975-1976 
Wednesday,  December  3,  1975  at  8:00  P.  M. 


THE  CURTIS  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 
THOMAS  FULTON,  Conductor 


A  PROGRAM  OF  MUSIC  BY  IGOR  STRAVINSKY  (1882-1971) 
Pulclnella:  Suite  for  Small  Orchestra  (1922) 


I.     Sinfonia  (Overture) 
II.  Serenata 
III.     a.  Scherzino 

b.  Allegro 

c.  Andantino 
IV.  Tarantella 

V.  Toccata 
VI.     Gavotta  con  due  variazioni 
VII.  Vivo 
VIII.     a.    Minuet to 
b.  Finale 

Joseph  Genualdi,  violin  Patrick  Connolly,  viola 

Adam  Silk,  violin  Anne  Martindale,  cello 

Peter  Lloyd,  double  bass 
The  Curtis  Chamber  Orchestra 


Pribaoutki  (Chansons  plaisantes)  for  Voice  and  Eight  Instruments  (1914) 

(Sung  in  Russian) 

I.  Uncle  Armand 

II.  The  Oven 

III.  The  Colonel 

IV,  The  Old  Man  and  the  Hare 

Katherine  Ciesinski,  mezzo  soprano 
David  Jacobson,  violin  Sylvia  Cartwright,  flute 

Doris  Lederer,  viola  Robert  Stephenson,  oboe 

Marcy  Rosen,  cello  Martin  Schuring,  English  horn 

Brian  Liddle,  double  bass  Charles  Salinger,  clarinet 

Eric  Sjostrom,  bassoon 


INTERMISSION 


L'Histoire  du  Soldat  (The  Soldier's  Tale);  Suite  (1918) 


I.  The  Soldier's  March 

II.  Soldier  at  the  Brook 

III.  Pastorale 

IV.  The  Royal  March 

V.  The  Little  Concert 

Three  Dances 

VI .  Tango 

VII.  Waltz 

VIII.  Ragtime 

IX.  The  Devil's  Dance 

X.  The  Great  Choral 

XI.  Triumphal  March  of  the  Devil 

Bayla  Keyes,  violin  Danny  Phipps,  bassoon 

Donald  Hermanns,  double  bass  Lorraine  Cohen,  trumpet 

Phyllis  Drake,  clarinet  Thomas  Elliott,  trombone 

Earl  Blackburn,  percussion 
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THE  CURTIS  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 
(Players  are  listed  in  alphabetical  order) 


VIOLIN 

Robert  Frank 
Joseph  Genualdi 
David  Jacobson 
Bayla  Keyes 
Chin  Kim 
Sara  Lucktenberg 
Cindy  Martindale 
Olga  Mudryk 
Erica  Robinson 
Julie  Rosenfeld 
Adam  Silk 

VIOLA 

Mary  Bishop 
Patrick  Connolly 
Lynne  Edelson 
Doris  Lederer 
Sharon  A.  Ray 
Steven  Tenenbom 

CELLO 

Young-Chang  Cho 
Anne  Martindale 
Marcy  Rosen 
Wendy  Tonlinson 

DOUBLE  BASS 

Charles  Abramovic 
Donald  Hermanns 
Brian  Liddle 
Peter  Lloyd 


FLUTE 

Pamela  Babett 
Sylvia  Cartwright 

OBOE 

Jan  Eberle 
John  Ferrillo 
Martin  Schuring 
Robert  Stephenson 

CLARINET 

Phyllis  Drake 
Charles  Salinger 

BASSOON 

Richard  Hoenich 
Danny  Phipps 
Eric  Sjostrom 

HORN 

Vincent  Barbee 
Herbert  Winslow 

TRUMPET 

Lorraine  Cohen 
Bert  Truax 

TROMBONE 
Thomas  Elliott 

PERCUSSION 
Earl  Blackburn 


Orchestra  Librarian:  Nancy  Shear 
Orchestra  Manager:  Sharon  A.  Ray 
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PULCINELLA:  SUITE  FOR  SMALL  ORCHESTRA 


The  suggestion  that  was  to  lead  to  "Pulcinella"  came  from  Diaghilev  one  spring 
afternoon  while  we  were  walking  together  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde:  "Don't 
protest  at  what  I  am  about  to  say.     I  know  you  are  much  taken  by  your  Alpine 
colleagues"  —    this  was  said  with  withering  contempt  —  "but  I  have  an  idea 
that  I  think  will  amuse  you  more  than  anything  they  can  propose.     I  want  you 
to  look  at  some  delightful  eighteenth-century  music  with  the  idea  of  orches- 
trating it  for  a  ballet."    \lhen  he  said  that  the  composer  was  Pergolesi,  1 
thought  he  must  be  deranged.     I  knew  Pergolesi  only  by  the  "Stabat  Mater" 
and  "La  Serva  Padrona,"  and  though  I  had  just  seen  a  production  of  the  latter 
in  Barcelona,  Diaghilev  knew  I  wasn't  in  the  least  excited  by  it.     I  did  pro- 
mise to  look,  however,  and  to  give  him  my  opinion. 

I  looked,  and  fell  in  love.    My  ultimate  selection  of  pieces  derived  only 
partly  from  Diaghilev' s  examples,  however,  and  partly  from  published  editions, 
but  I  played  through  the  whole  of  the  available  Pergolesi  before  making  my 
choices.    My  first  step  was  to  fix  a  plan  of  action  and  an  accompanying 
sequence  of  pieces.     Diaghilev  had  found  a  book  of  Pulcinella  stories  in 
Rome.     We  studied  this  book  together  and  selected  certain  episodes.  The 
final  construction  of  the  plot  and  ordering  of  the  dance  numbers  was  the 
work  of  Diaghilev,  Leonid  Massine  and  myself,  all  three  of  us  working  toget- 
her.    But  the  libretto  —  or  argument,  for  "Pulcinella"  is  more  an  action 
dansant  than  a  ballet  —  does  not  come  from  the  same  source  as  the  texts 
of  the  songs;  the  latter  were  borrowed  from  two  operas  and  a  cantata.  As 
in  "Les  Noces,"  the  singers  are  not  identified  with  stage  characters.  They 
sing  "in  character"  songs  —  serenades,  duets,  trios  —  as  interpolated 
number  s. 


"Pulcinella"  was  the  swan  song  of  my  Swiss  years.     It  was  composed  in  a  small 
attic  room  of  the  Maison  Bornand  in  Merges,  a  room  crowded  by  a  cimbalom,  a 
piano,  a  harmonium,  and  a  whole  cuisine  of  percussion  instruments.     I  began 
by  composing  on  the  Pergolesi  manuscripts  themselves,  as  though  I  were  cor- 
recting an  old  work  of  my  own.     I  began  without  preconceptions  or  aesthetic 
attitudes,  and  I  could  not  have  predicted  anything  about  the  result.     I  knew 
that  I  could  not  produce  a  "forgery"  of  Pergolesi  because  my  motor  habits  are 
so  different;  at  best,  I  could  repeat  him  in  my  own  accent.     That  the  result 
was  to  some  extent  a  satire  was  probably  inevitable  —  who  could  have  treated 
that  material  in  1919  without  satire?  —    but  even  this  observation  is  hind- 
sight* I  did  not  set  out  to  compose  a  satire,  and,  of  course,  Diaghilev 
hadn't  even  considered  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing.     A  stylish  orchestra- 
tion was  what  Diaghilev  wanted,  and  nothing  more,  and  my  music  so  shocked  him 
that  he  went  about  for  a  long  time  with  a  look  that  suggested  The  Offended 
Eighteenth  Century.     In  fact,  however,  the  remarkable  thing  about  "Pulcinella" 
is  not  how  much  but  how  little  has  been  added  or  changed. 

If  I  had  an  a  priori  conception  of  the  problems  involved  in  recomposing  an 
eighteenth-century  work,  it  was  that  I  should  somehow  have  to  convert  oper- 
atic and  concert  pieces  into  dance  pieces.     I  therefore  began  to  look  through 
Pergolesi  for  "rhythmic"  rather  than  ''melodic"  numbers.     I  did  not  go  far,  of 
course,  before  discovering  that  this  distinction  does  not  exist.     I-Jhether  in- 
strumental or  vocal,  whether  sacred  or  secular,  eighteenth-century  music  is, 
in  one  sense,  all  dance  music. 

"Pulcinella"  was  my  discovery  of  the  past,  the  epiphany  through  which  the  whole 
of  my  late  work  became  possible.     It  was  a  backward  look,  of  course  —  the  first 
of  many  love  affairs  in  that  direction  —  but  it  was  a  look  in  the  mirror,  too. 
No  critic  understood  this  at  the  time,  and  I  was  therefore  attacked  for  being  a 
pasticheur,  chided  for  composing  "simple"  music,  blamed  for  deserting  "modernism" 
accused  of  renouncing  my  "true  Russian  heritage."  People  who  had  never  heard  of, 
or  cared  about,  the  originals  cried  "sacrilege":     "The  classics  are  ours.  Leave 
the  classics  alone."    To  them  all  my  answer  was  and  is  the  same:    You  "respect," 
but  I  love.      —    From  "Expositions  and  Developments"  by  Igor  Stravinsky  and 
Robert  Craft,  copyright  1962  by  Igor  Stravinsky,  published  by  Doubleday  and  Co. 
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PRIBAOUTKI  (CHANSONS  PLAISANTES) 


"Pribaoutki"  according  to  Stravinsky,  "denotes  a  form  of  popular  Russian  verse 
to  which  the  nearest  English  parallel  is  the  limerick  .   .   .  According  to 
popular  tradition,  they  derive  from  a  type  of  game  in  which  someone  says  a 
word,  which  someone  else  then  adds  to,  and  which  third  and  fourth  persons 
develop,  and  so  on,  with  utmost  speed." 

Uncle  Armand 

Console  yourself,  old  Uncle  Armand,  you  worry  unduly. 
Let  your  mare  go  straight  to  the  l^ite  Horse  Inn. 
There  you  will  find  a  white  wine,  like  liquid  sunshine, 
that  soothes  the  heart;  and  so  drown  your  sorrow. 

The  Oven 

Louise,  come  quickly,  come  quickly,  my  daughter, 

the  dough  has  risen  .   .  . 
Run  to  the  kitchen,  dear,  for  flour  is  expensive  .  .  . 
The  ducks  begin  to  blow  their  toy  flutes.    The  rooster 

answers  them,  and  the  chickens  go  'round  and  'round. 

The  Colonel 

The  colonel  goes  hunting. 

He  shoots  at  a  woodcock;  he  misses  his  woodcock. 
He  shoots  at  a  partridge;  the  partridge  flies  away. 
He  falls  and  breaks  his  rifle. 

He  calls  his  dog,  his  dog  doesn't  answer  at  all: 
His  wife  has  taken  in  the  dog, 

his  wife  has  beaten  the  dog. 
The  colonel  will  never  hunt  again. 

The  Old  Man  and  the  Hare 

In  a  town  in  the  air,  an  old  man  is  seated  on  the  ground. 

And  there  he  cooks  his  soup  without  fire. 

A  hare  on  the  road  asks  him  for  his  soup. 

And  the  old  man  spoke  thus :     the  hunchback  shall  stand 

erect,  the  one-armed  shall  stretch  out  his  arms,  and 

the  mute  shall  speak  more  softly. 

—  English  texts  by  Sonia  Toubln,  and  introductory 
notes  taken  from  liner  notes  for  Columbia  Records 
"Masterworks"  No.  MS  7439. 
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L'HISTOIRE  DU  SOLDAT:  SUITE 


L'Histoire  du  Soldat  is  a  chamber  play  for  two  actors,  a  dancer,  and  a 
narrator.     It  was  composed  by  Stravinsky  and  the  Swiss  novelist  C.  F.  Ramuz 
in  1917-1918,  and  it  received  its  first  performance  on  September  28  of  the 
latter  year,  in  Lausanne.     The  play  is  in  two  parts  of  three  and  four  scenes, 
respectively.     Stravinsky's  incidental  music  consists  of  eleven  concert 
pieces  and  five  short  cues.     The  cues  repeat  fragments  of  the  larger  pieces 
and  they  are  therefore  omitted  from  the  present  performance  as  they  are, 
generally,  from  purely  musical  performances.     The  ensemble  uses  both  bass 
and  treble  brass  (cornet  and  trombone) ,  woodwind  (clarinet  and  bassoon) , 
and  strings  (violin  and  contrabass).    A  seventh  musician  is  the  chef  of 
a  whole  pantry  of  percussion. 

The  titles  and  the  performing  order  of  the  pieces  are  as  follows: 

Part  I:    The  Soldier's  March  (subtitled  "Marching  Tunes").    The  bass 
plays  a  "left-right,  left-right"  marching  accompaniment  figure  throughout 
most  of  this  piece.     Fragments  of  marching  tunes  are  passed  from  one  instru- 
ment to  another  and  then  sounded  by  all  of  the  instruments,  tutti.  These 
"Marching  Tunes"  are  used  again  later  in  the  work.     The  second  piece,  the 
Soldier  at  the  Brook,  is  also  made  up  of  tune  fragments  that  are  used  in 
later  numbers:     the  four-note  bass  ostinato  returns  in  The  Devil's  Dance, 
the  cornet  melody  is  the  leading  tune  of  The  Little  Concerty    and  the  violin 
melody  returns  in  The  Little  Concert.    The  next  piece,  the  Pastorale y  is  a 
duet  for  clarinet  and  bassoon  with,  as  a  middle  section,  a  cornet  solo  accom- 
panied by  the  strings.     The  music  is  reminiscent  of  the  last  pages  of 
Petrouahka . 

Part  II:     Of  the  eight  pieces  comprising  Part  II,  three  of  them,  the 
Tango,  Waltz,  and  Ragtime,  are  played  without  pause.    Part  II  begins  with 
The  Royal  March,  a  street-band  parade  inaugurated  by  a  loud  trombone  tune. 
The  materials  of  the  next  piece.  The  Little  Concert,  are  derived  largely 
from  earlier  numbers;  it  is  therefore  a  connecting  and  unifying  link.  The 
Little  Concert  begins  and  ends  with  a  clarinet,  violin  and  cornet  trio. 
The  Princess'  three  dances.  Tango,  Waltz,  and  Ragtime  and  The  Devil's 
Dance  are  heard  next.     The  latter  is  a  blend  of  new  and  old  materials. 
These  four  dances  are  followed  by  a  Chorale  in  the  wind  instruments,  with 
the  strings  joining  at  the  cadences.    The  final  piece,  the  Triumphal  March 
of  the  Devil,  is  a  rondo  with  a  theme  from  The  Royal  March.     The  theme  is 
repeated  five  times,  the  fifth  time  feebly  and  as  though  offstage.  Trumpet 
calls  summon  the  Soldier,  and  the  music  ends  with  the  devil's  drums. 

—  From  notes  by  Robert  Craft  on  Columbia  Records' 
"Masten^orks"  Series  No.  MS  6272.     For  an 
extended  description  of  the  play  and  its 
staging,  see  Stravinsky's  Expositions  and 
Developments,  Doubleday,  N.  Y. ,  1962.  For 
a  detailed  study  of  the  music,  see  Lawrence 
Morton's  Stravinsky,  Oxford  Press,  N.  Y. ,  1962. 
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THE      CURTIS       INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Fifty-second  Season  1975-1976 
Studio  IIJ  (Third  Floor) 
8:00  P.  M. 

Monday,  December  8  Wednesday,  December  10 

Thursday,  December  11         Saturday,  December  13 
Monday,  December  15 

The  Opera  Department 
presents  a  studio  performance  of 

THE  MAGIC  FLUTE 

A  Musical  Fairytale  by  Emanuel  Shikaneder  (1751-1812) 
Music  by  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  (1756-1791) 
English  version  by  Ruth  and  Thomas  Martin 
Premiere:  Vienna,  30  September  1791 

Devised  and  Staged  by  Dino  Yannopoulos 
Music  Director  and  Pianist:  Thomas  Fulton 
Technical  Direction  and  Sets:  Joseph  S.  Gasperec 
Costumes:  June  Nielson 
Chorus  master:  Rick  Appel 
Musical  Assistant:  Barbara  Silversteln 
Musical  Coach:  Lys  Bert  Symonette 
Assistants  to  Mr.  Yannopoulos:  Steven  Alexus  Williams,  Joseph  S.  Gasperec 
Production  Assistants:  Val  Read,  Jeff  Burns 

CAST  (In  order  of  appearance) 


Tamino  Vinson  Cole  (December  8,  11,  15) 

Gregory  Wiest  (December  10,  13) 
First  Lady  Ellen  Phillips  (December  8,  10,  15) 

Laura  Woods  (December  11,  13) 

Second  Lady  Martha  Dodds 

Third  Lady  Carol  Shuster 

Papageno    Paul  Proveaux 

Queen  of  the  Night  Sally  Wolf 

Three  Spirits  Gwendolyn  Bradley 

Chrisselline  Petropoulos 

Lucy  Meadors 

Monostatos  Rick  Appel 

Pamina    Laura  Woods  (December  8) 

Marsha  Hunter  (December  10,  13) 

Martha  Toney  (December  11,  15) 

Two  Slaves    Ronald  Davis,  David  Donnelly 

Speaker  Steven  Alexus  Williams 

Sarastro    Jesse  Coston  (December  10,  13,  15) 

John  Paul  \^Jhite  (December  8,  11) 

Two  Priests  Richard  Marvin,  Vincent  Gilhool 

Papagena    Claudia  Visca 

First  Armed  Man  Gregory  Wiest  (December  8,  11,  15) 

Vinson  Cole  (December  10,  13) 

Second  Armed  Man    Jesse  Coston  (December  8,  11) 

John  Paul  l^ite  (December  10,  13,  15) 


Chorus:    Marion  Rando,  Rose  Ford,  Ruthann  Jeremiah,  Therese  Ganster, 
Beverly  Jensen,  Richard  Marvin,  Benjamin  Minick,  Robert  Holmes, 
Vincent  Gilhool,  Ronald  Davis,  David  Donnelly 

Flutist:  Barbara  Chaffe;     Celesta  player:  Barbara  Silverstein; 
Panpipes  made  by  Joseph  Chapline 


Time:  "Once  upon  a  time  ..." 
Place:       "In  the  kingdom  of  ...  " 
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THE  STORY  OF  "THE  MAGIC  FLUTE" 


ACT  I 

Scene  1:     The  Kingdom  of  the  Queen  of  the  Night 

Tamino,  a  young  prince,  is  lured  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Night  "pursued  by  a  dragon".     He  thinks  his  last  hour  is  come  and  faints. 
The  Three  Ladies,  handmaidens  to  the  Queen  of  the  Night,  at  that  moment 
"kill"  the  poisonous  snake.     They  rush  to  the  Queen  to  inform  her  of 
Tamino 's  arrival.     In  the  meantime,  Papageno,  a  bird  catcher,   (he  is 
himself  a  mythological  figure  with  many  birdlike  features)  appears  and 
declares  to  the  revived  Prince  that  it  was  he  who  killed  the  monster. 
At  that  moment,  the  Three  Ladies  reappear,  punish  Papageno  for  telling 
lies  by  clamping  a  padlock  on  his  lips,  and  reveal  to  the  Prince  that 
they  had  saved  him.     They  also  give  him  a  portrait  of  Pamina,  daughter 
of  the  Queen  of  the  Night,  and,  as  in  all  fairytales,  it  is  love  at 
first  sight.     The  Queen  arrives  and  reveals  to  Tamino  that  Sarastro  has 
abducted  her  daughter,  and  she  begs  Tamino  to  rescue  her  in  exchange  for 
Pamina 's  hand  in  marriage.     To  make  his  task  easier,  the  Three  Ladies 
present  Tamino  with  a  magic  flute  which  will  help  him  in  moments  of 
distress.     They  also  order  Papageno  to  accompany  the  Prince  and  give 
him  a  magic  set  of  bells,  the  sound  of  which  will  enchant  any  possible 
enemy.     Then  three  boy  spirits  lead  the  pair  away  to  Sarastro 's  kingdom. 

Scene  2;     In  Sarastro 's  palace 

In  the  palace  of  Sarastro,  Monostatos,  an  evil,  doublecrossing  slave, 
guards  Pamina.     Papageno  stumbles  on  her  by  chance,  and  both  escape 
with  the  help  of  the  magic  bells. 

Scene  3 ;    Before  Sarastro 's  palace 

Tamino,  meantime,  attempts  to  enter  the  consecrated  grounds  of  Sarastro *s 
realm  through  three  portals  representing  the  entrances  to  VJisdom,  Reason 
and  Nature,  but  magic  voices  bar  his  entrance.     The  Speaker  (Sarastro 's 
herald)  confronts  Tamino,  and  we  learn  that  Sarastro  is  not  the  evil 
magician  described  by  the  Queen  of  the  Night,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he 
is  the  leader  of  a  brotherhood  of  wise  men  representing  the  clarity  of 
reason  and  wisdom  through  which  mankind  must  be  governed.     In  order  to 
enter  this  holy  domain,  Tamino,  and  with  him,  Papageno,  must  undergo 
certain  trials.     Tamino  and  Papageno  reluctantly  agree,  since  this  is 
the  only  way  for  Tamino  to  win  Pamina  and  for  Papageno  to  get  a  wife  who 
will  be,  like  him,  half  bird,  half  human. 

ACT  II 

Scene  1:    The  Temple  of  Is is  and  Osiris 

In  the  Temple  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  the  brotherhood  meets  and  agrees  to 
allow  Tamino  to  undergo  the  initiation  rituals. 

Scene  2;     The  subterranean  vaults  of  the  Temple 

In  the  subterranean  vaults  of  the  Temple,  Tamino  and  Papageno  are  faced 
with  their  first  trial;  the  Three  Ladies  try  to  persuade  Tamino  to  break 
off  his  dangerous  journey  and,  after  rescuing  Pamina  by  force,  escape 
back  to  the  Queen  of  the  Night.     They  fail  and  are  chased  out  of  the 
sacred  grounds  by  two  priests. 

Scene  3:    The  garden  of  Sarastro 's  palace 

Monostatos  tries  to  seduce  the  sleeping  Pamina,  when  he  is  surprised  by 
the  Queen  of  the  Night  who  has  come  to  hand  Pamina  a  dagger  with  which 
to  kill  Sarastro.     Pamina  still  loves  her  mother,  and,  while  she  is  still 
undecided  as  to  what  she  should  do,  Sarastro  appears.     He  has  heard  every- 
thing, and,  though  Pamina  fears  his  vengeance,  he  explains  to  the  girl 
that  vengeance  has  no  room  in  the  brotherhood  of  the  initiated. 
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The  Story  of  "The  Magic  Flute"  (Page  2) 


Scene  4:    a  hallway  in  Sarastro*s  palace 

The  magic  flute  and  the  bells,  which  had  been  taken  from  Tamino  and  t 
Papageno,  are  returned  to  them  by  the  three  Spirits.     Pamina  enters, 
embraces  Tamino,  but  he,  faithful  to  his  vow  of  silence,  does  not 
respond.     In  desperation,  she  leaves. 

Scene  5:     The  Temple  of  Isis  and  Osiris 

Tamino  has  withstood  the  temptation  and  is  sent  by  Sarastro  to  the  last 
trials.     Pamina  bids  him  a  tearful  farewell. 

Scene  6:    A  terrace 

Papageno  has  not  fared  so  well  in  his  tests.     However,  he  is  desperately 
looking  for  the  promised  wife.     He  meets  an  old  woman  and  agrees  to  marry 
her  in  order  to  get  out  of  this  devilish  place.     At  that  moment,  the  old 
woman  reveals  her  true  identity:  she  is  Papagena  in  disguise,  but  she  is 
whisked  away  from  the  stunned  Papageno,  who  is  not  yet  worthy  of  her. 

Scene  7 :    Another  part  of  Sarastro 's  palace 

In  another  part  of  Sarastro 's  palace,  the  distraught  Pamina  is  about  to 
commit  suicide.     She  is  stopped  by  the  three  Spirits,  who  promise  to  lead 
her  to  Tamino,  assuring  her  that  he  still  loves  her,  though  he  is  not 
allowed  to  speak  to  her  till  he  has  successfully  completed  the  trials. 

Scene  8:    A  cavern  near  Sarastro 's  palace 

In  a  cavern  near  Sarastro 's  palace,  the  main  trial  is  about  to  begin. 
Two  armed  men  guard  a  portal  through  which  Tamino  has  to  pass,  braving 
the  elements  of  fire  and  water  in  their  most  vindictive  form.  Pamina 
is  led  to  him  and  hands  him  the  magic  flute  which,  as  we  learn,  derives 
its  power  to  calm  the  elements  from  its  origin.     It  was  cut  from  the 
mythological  oak  tree  of  the  universe.     Tamino,  with  Pamina  at  his  side, 
successfully  braves  the  raging  floods  and  the  roaring  fire.     The  voices 
of  the  priests  jubilantly  announce  that  Tamino  has  been  accepted  into 
the  circle  of  initiates. 

Scene  9:    Sarastro 's  garden 

Papageno  is  in  despair.     He  has  lost  his  Papagena.     In  Sarastro 's  garden, 
he  decides  to  hang  himself  from  the  closest  wall.     The  Spirits  remind  him 
of  his  magic  bells,  which  he  puts  to  good  use.     Papagena  suddenly  stands 
before  him.     They  embrace  and  immediately  plan  their  married  life, 
including  a  succession  of  little  Papagenos  and  Papagenas. 

Scene  10;    The  main  Temple  of  Isis  and  Osiris 

The  Queen  of  the  Night  makes  a  last  attempt,  led  by  the  traitor  Monostatos, 
to  sneak  into  the  Temple  and  take  over  by  force.     Just  as  they  think  they 
have  reached  their  goal    the  walls  come  crashing  down  and  Reason  has  once 
again  prevailed  over  the  powers  of  darkness.     Tamino  and  Pamina  are 
reunited.     He  has  been  found  worthy,  not  only  to  become  a  member  of  the 
brotherhood,  but,  who  knows,  perhaps  to  succeed  Sarastro  one  day  as 
leader  of  his  men. 


A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  MAGIC  FLUTE 


There  is  probably  no  other  operatic  work,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Wagner's  Ring  des  Nibetungeriy  about  which  so  much  has  been  written  in  the  way 
of  analysis  and  commentary  than  The  Magic  Flute  by  Shikaneder  and  Mozart,  and 
this  despite  the  fact  that  the  book  is  definitely  somewhat  less  than  a  literary 
masterpiece.     I  am  referring  to  the  book  because  it  is  the  libretto  that  was, 
and  is  being,  analyzed  and  interpreted  and  not  the  music,  the  quality  of  which 
seems  to  be  undoubted  and  the  beauty  of  which  is  taken  for  granted.     This  pre- 
occupation with  the  libretto  of  The  Magic  Flute  seems  quite  out  of  proportion 
if  we  consider  the  fact  that  "magic  operas,"  exotic  themes,  and  fairy  tales 
were  quite  common,  both  before  and  after  the  creation  of  The  Magic  Flute. 

Was  it  the  music  of  Mozart  that  elevated  the  work  above  its  contemporaries? 
Perhaps.     But,  then,  we  must  consider  again  the  fact  that  Goethe  wrote  a  sequel 
to  The  Magic  Flute^  calling  it  The  Magic  Flute:  Part  II,  even  though  Goethe 
knew  that  he  didn't  have  a  Mozart  to  set  his  words  to  music.     Studying  Goethe's 
work,  we  find  that,  in  a  literary  sense,  it  is  far  superior  to  Shikaneder 's 
text;  on  the  other  hand,  it  lacks  the  charming  simplicity  of  Shikaneder 's 
words,  and,  most  important,  the  symbolisms  are  even  more  obscure  than  those  of 
the  prototype.    The  same  is  true  of  Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten,  which  was  clearly 
fashioned  after  the  Mozart-Shikaneder  work.     Here  we  come  to  the  crux  of  the 
matter  —  the  symbolism  of  The  Magic  Flute-.     This  is  the  aspect  which  fascinates 
all  commentators.     First  of  all,  I  think  we  have  to  set  aside  Free  Masonry.  Of 
course,  the  work  was  written  by  two  fellow  Free  Masons,  but  if  it  was  to  appeal 
and  be  understood  by  the  general  public,  all  symbols  and  rituals  pertaining  to 
the  ideals  of  Free  Masonry  had  to  be  stated  in  the  most  general  terms,  and, 
furthermore,  the  innermost  secrets  could  not  be  revealed  from  the  stage. 
Therefore,  the  authors  had  to,  and  did,  content  themselves  with  the  presentation 
of  the  outward  trappings  and  the  simplest  procedures  of  Free  Masonry.     Let  us, 
therefore,  look  at  the  work  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  completely  uninitiated, 
even  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  almost  illiterate  public.    After  all,  the  work 
was  intended  for  and  was  performed  in,  not  a  Court  theater,  but  a  sort  of  high- 
class  music  hall. 

In  a  fairy  tale,  dramatic  or  otherwise,  the  lines  are  drawn  clearly:  white 
is  white,  black  is  black,  good  is  good,  and  evil  is  evil.     Good  finally  triumphs 
over  evil  .   .   .  and  here  we  arrive  at  the  point  which  sets  this  magic  opera  apart 
from  all  others  of  its  type.     I^en  we  first  meet  the  Queen  of  the  Night,  she  seems 
to  represent  the  virtuous  party.     She  has  been  wronged,  and  all  she  demands  is 
that  this  wrong  be  rectified.     Since  she  is  "good,"  then  her  opponent,  Sarastro, 
is  evil.     When  we  meet  Sarastro,  he  at  first  seems  to  confirm  this:  he  keeps 
Paraina  prisoner  against  her  will  and  has  a  strange  way  of  meting  out  justice; 
for  example,  he  punishes  Monostatos,  who,  after  all,  did  nothing  more  or  less 
than  follow  orders,  trying  to  stave  off  anyone  who  attempts  to  abduct  her.  It 
is  only  in  the  second  act  that  our  sympathies  switch  over  from  the  Queen  of  the 
Night  to  Sarastro.     He  becomes  the  "good  guy,"  whereas,  the  Queen  of  the  Night  - 
represents  everything  that  is  evil.     This  switch  is  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of 
dramatic  consequence,  especially  in  a  symbolistic  opera,  where  symbols  cannot 
change  sides  in  midstream.     This  break  and  change  in  the  story  line  was  explained 
by  most  commentators  as  having  been  invented  while  the  work  was  in  progress. 
Since  there  was  a  deadline  for  the  presentation  of  the  work,  the  authors  did  not 
bother  to  rectify  the  first  impression  which  the  audience  received  from  the  stage. 

In  trying  to  explain  this  discrepancy,  I  don't  wish  to  increase  the  number 
of  analytical  studies  written  about  The  Magic  Flute,  but  I  believe  that  more  or 
less  recent  discoveries  in  the  anthropological  field  may  shed  a  new  light  on 
this  jagged  story  line.     The  story  basically  concerns  itself  with  one  theme: 
is  man  or  woman  ruling  this  world?    This  seems  far-fetched,  but  not  if  we 
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A  Cotmnentary  on  The  Magia  Flute  (2) 


attempt  to  look  at  it  from  an  almost  prehistoric  point  of  view.     The  birth- 
place of  our  western  civilization  was  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  the 
countries  bordering  it.     It  seems  to  have  worked  like  a  magnet,  attracting 
hordes  and  tribes  from  the  inclement  regions  of  Asia.     Originally,  before  the 
major  invasions  occurred  around  5000-3000  B.  C. ,  there  was  undoubtedly  only 
one  religion  practiced  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  region.     This  religion  was 
monotheistic  and  undoubtedly  ruled  by  a  female  goddess  in  her  three  forms. 
This  trinity  was  divided  into  three  domains:  beneath  the  earth,  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  the  skies.     The  triple  goddess  reigned  supreme  over  all  three 
spheres.     From  where  do  we  have  this  knowledge?    The  main  source  is  legends 
and  fairy  tales  handed  down  through  innumerable  generations.     These  legends, 
when  not  concerned  with  the  goddess  and  subsequently  with  invading  male  gods 
from  the  northeast,  concern  themselves  with  human  stories.     This,  in  turn, 
mirrors  conditions  in  heaven'  mankind  projected  his  own  social  conditions 
into  the  heavens  and,  in  return ,  derived  his  laws  from  the  divine  state  of 
affairs.     Man  justified  his  laws  by  deriving  them,  in  turn,  from  celestial 
conditions  which,  of  course,  again  are  mirror  images  of  his  own  wishes. 
Matriarchy  was  the  form  of  government,  since  women  produced  children  and  the 
contribution  of  the  male  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  human  race  was  unknown. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  we  are  talking  about  prehistoric  times,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  absurd  that  pregnancy  and  intercourse  were  originally  not  connected 
with  each  other.     The  female,  as  in  the  societies  of  the  ants  and  the  bees, 
was  the  main  driving  force,  and,  of  course,  it  was  the  women  who  first  dis- 
covered this  connection,  thereby  holding  the  whip-hand  over  the  male.  (As 
recently  as  100  years  ago,  aborigines  were  discovered  in  Australia  who  believed 
that  women  became  pregnant  by  touching  certain  meteorites  in  the  desert.) 

When  these  Asiatic  hordes  began  invading  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  they 
brought  with  them  a  man-ruled  heaven.     Their  society  was  patriarchal.  They 
soon  found  out  that  it  was  easier  to  conquer  lands  than  to  instill  or  establish 
a  new  religion  and  supplant  the  triple  goddess  with  their  bevy  of  male  gods; 
in  turn,  this  made  it  difficult  to  introduce  a  man-ruled  family  and  a  male- 
ruled  society.     Finally  they  did  assimilate  more  or  less  peacefully,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  Indo-European  tribes  (Greeks,  Latins,  etc.),  in  the  form  of  a 
gigantic  wedding  in  which  Zeus-Apollo-Dionysus  all  married  the  triple  goddess 
in  her  various  forms.     (Records  of  such  a  wedding  having  taken  place  at  Olympia 
exist.)    However,  the  war  between  the  sexes  continued.     Proof  of  that  are  the 
myriads  of  legendary  battles  between  Hera  and  Zeus.     In  some  instances,  the 
change  was  radical:  for  example,  the  Hebrews  banned  all  female  goddesses.  This, 
in  turn,  was  reflected  in  their  society. 

Now,  how  did  this  work  out  for  the  government  of  society?    Originally,  the 
queen-priestess  was  the  absolute  ruler  over  her  tribe.     She  married  a  king  for 
one  year.     This  king  was  sacrificed  every  year  on  the  winter  solstice.     The  king, 
in  other  words,  derived  his  power  only  through  his  marriage  to  the  queen.  t^Jhen 
government  became  more  complex,  and  the  king  had  more  administrative  duties,  it 
proved  unprofitable  to  sacrifice  the  king,  who  had  barely  enough  time  during 
his  one-year  reign  to  become  acquainted  with  the  running  of  government.  The 
solution  to  this  problem  was  the  invention  of  a  "twin  brother."    The  sacred 
king  would  disappear  just  before  the  winter  solstice,  the  "twin  brother"  would 
be  executed,  and  the  real  king  would  be  resurrected  miraculously  three  days 
later.    Myths,  legends  and  fairy  tales  concerning  these  conditions  abound  in  all 
mythologies  (Indian,  Greek,  Roman,  Germanic,  etc.). 

The  most  interesting  aspect  of  this,  which  concerns  us  in  The  Magic  Flute ^ 
is  the  question  of  succession.     The  crown  and  the  power  descended,  not  upon 
the  first-bom  prince,  but  usually  to  the  youngest  daughter.     Here  again  we 
have  innumerable  examples  in  fairy  tales  (Cinderella) ,  in  historical  fact 
(Lucretia),  and  so  on.     The  princes  had  to  leave  their  parents'  kingdoms  and 


A  Commentary  on  The  Magic  Flute  (3) 


marry  princesses  of  another  state  (for  example,  Turandot,  which  is  not  Chinese, 
but  a  Persian  legend).     These  princes,  of  course,  were  tested  and  had  to  undergo 
certain  trials  before  they  were  accepted  as  heirs  to  the  throne.     This  custom 
continued  even  after  patriarchy  had  supplanted  matriarchy  (see  Lucretia).  Once 
the  prince  became  king,  he  had  all  the  powers  we  normally  associate  with  the 
position,  but  the  throne  could  be  claimed  only  through  the  female  line. 

All  the  above  assertions  can  be,  and  are  documented,  but  it  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  operatic  program  notes  to  list  all  the  sources  which  led  me  to  my 
conclusions.    May  it  suffice  to  mention  the  principal  authors  who  made  it  their 
task  to  examine  the  role  of  matriarchy  and  its  subsequent  replacement  by 
patriarchy:  Kurt  Breysig,  Robert  Graves  (especially  in  his  books  The  White 
Goddess 3  King  Jesus ^  and  Hercules ^  My  Shipmate),  Sigmund  Freud,  and  Carl  Jung, 

How  does  this  apply  to  The  Magic  Flutel    Obviously  Pamina,  being  the 
daughter  of  the  Queen  of  the  Night,  will  inherit  the  power  and  the  throne 
of  the  world.     Tamino  is  a  wandering  prince  ...  a  prince  of  what  kingdom? 
And  finally,  Sarastro  and  his  men  obviously  symbolize  patriarchy  in  its 
earliest  stages,  since  Sarastro  vehemently  opposes  any  feminine  rule  on 
earth  or  in  heaven.     This  must  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  he  might  be 
Pamina 's  father.     Sarastro 's  symbol  is  the  sun  —  the  actual  ruling  class, 
out  in  the  open  —  while  the  Queen  of  the  Night,  whose  symbol  is  the  ever- 
changing  moon,  symbolizes  constant  change,  the  powers  of  darkness,  a  role 
to  which  the  triple  goddess  had  been  reduced  by  the  invading  tribes.  Did 
Shikaneder  and  Mozart  know  about  this  historical  struggle  during  the  dawn 
of  civilization?     In  all  probability,  not.     However,  it  is  the  good  fortune 
of  the  artist  to  intuitively  discover  truths  about  our  past  which  it  takes 
the  scientist  or  the  historian  centuries  to  discover  and  document.  Undoubtedly, 
too,  some  of  the  secrets  were  handed  down  within  the  confines  of  Free  Masonry. 
We  are  now  at  the  point,  for  instance,  where  we  have  discovered  certain 
geometrical  principles  which  were  the  knowledge  of  the  select  few  Free  Masons 
7000  years  ago. 

Free  Masonry  is  international  in  its  scope,  as  are  other  secret  societies. 
The  Magic  Flute  can  be  interpreted  as  a  dramatic  presentation  of  the  struggle 
for  predominance  between  male  and  female  in  our  society.     Great  works  of  art 
are  many  things  to  many  people,  and  this  is  one  interpretation  which  withstands 
the  scrutiny  of  the  most  meticulous  analyst. 

The  Magic  Flute  extends  its  magic  to  the  broadest  possible  audience.     It  is 
a  presentation  in  theatrical  format  of  the  emergence  of  patriarchal  rule  in  our 
western  civilization.     Its  appeal  is  beyond  this  and  all  other  analyses; 
however,  like  any  other  analysis,  these  few  paragraphs  attempt  not  so  much  to 
explore  the  hidden  meanings,  but  to  provide  food  for  thought,  posing  more 
questions  than  they  answer,  and  thus  extending  the  enjoyment  of  the  work  after 
the  final  curtain. 


—  Dino  Yannopoulos 
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THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  1975-1976 
Friday,  12  December  1975  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  D  Major,  S.  532  (1709)  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(1685-1750) 

Sonate  II  (1937)  Paul  Hindemith 

Lebhaft  (Lively)  (1895-1963) 
Ruhig  bewegt  (Peaceful  movement) 

Fuge:  Massig  bewegt,  heiter  (Fugue:  Moderate  movement,  cheerful) 

Prelude  and  Fugue  on  B-A-C-H  (1855)  Franz  Liszt 

(1811-1886) 

Jonathan  Wright,  organ 


INTERMISSION 


Serenade  No.  12,  Opus  58  (1963)  Vincent  Persichetti 

Intrada  (b.  1915) 

Arietta 
Mascherata 
Capriccio 
Intermezzo 
Marcia 


Phil  McClelland,  bass  trombone 


Inspiration  (1970)  Christopher  Dedrick 

Largo  -  Allegretto  -  Molto  allegro 
Moderate 
Allegro 


Charles  Salinger,  clarinet 

David  Knapp,  horn 

Vincent  Barbee,  horn 

Brian  Moon,  trumpet 

Bert  Truax,  trumpet 

Phil  McClelland,  bass  trombone 

Freya  Oberle,  cello 


Jonathan  Wright :  Student  of  John  Weaver 
Phil  McClelland:  Student  of  M.  Dee  Stewart 
Instrumental  ensemble:  Chamber  music  students  of  M.  Dee  Stewart 


THE      CURTIS       INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  1975-1976 
Sunday,  14  December  1975  at  5:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 


I 

Contrasts  for  Violin,  Clarinet  and  Piano  (1938)  Bela  Bartok 

Verbunkos  (Recruiting  Dance)  (1881-1945) 
Piheno  (Relaxation 
Sebes  (Fast  Dance) 

Adam  Silk,  violin 

Charles  Salinger,  clarinet 

Charles  Abramovic,  piano 


II 

Concerto  for  Woodwind  Quintet,  Opus  124  (1942)  Joseph  Jongen 

Moderement  anime  -  Modere  et  expressif  -  Deciso  (1873-1953) 


Sheryl  Henze,  flute 
John  Ferrillo,  oboe 
Phyllis  Drake,  clarinet 
Thomas  McAninch,  horn 
Danny  Phipps,  bassoon 


INTERMISSION 


III 

Quintet,  Opus  10  Noel  Stevens 

Andante  sostenuto  -  Allegro 
Andante 
Allegro 

Sheryl  Henze,  flute 
John  Ferrillo,  oboe 
Phyllis  Drake,  clarinet 
Thomas  McAninch,  horn 
Danny  Phipps,  bassoon 


IV 

Trio  (1914)  Maurice  Ravel 

Modere  (1875-1937) 
Pantoum:  Assez  vif 
Passacaille:  Tres  large 
Final:  Anime 

Benjamin  Pasternack,  piano 
David  Jacobson,  violin 
Anne  Martindale,  cello 


Bartok  Trio:  Chamber  music  students  of  Isidore  Cohen 
Jongen  Quintet:  Chamber  music  students  of  Sol  Schoenbach 
Stevens  Quintet:  Chamber  music  students  of  John  de  Lancie 
Ravel  Trio:  Chamber  music  students  of  Isidore  Cohen 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  1975-1976 
Tuesday,  16  December  1975  at  8:00  P.  M. 


THE  CURTIS  ORCHESTRA 
HUEI-SHENG  KAO,  Violin 
GWENDOLYN  BRADLEY,  Soprano 
flARCY  ROSEN,  Cello 

DAVID  EFFRON,  Conductor 

PROGRAM 
I 

Fantasy  on  Scottish  Folk  Tunes  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Opus  46  Max  Bruch 

Introduction:  Grave  -  Adagio  cantabile  (1838-1920) 
Allegro 

Andante  sostenuto 
Finale:  Allegro  guerriero 

Mr.  Kao,  soloist 
II 

Aria:  Da  Tempeste  from  "Giulio  Cesare"  (1724)  George  Frlderic  Handel 

(1685-1750) 

Aria:  The  Trees  on  the  Mountains  from  "Susannah"  (1955)  Carlisle  Floyd 

(b.  1926) 

Recitative:  Ahl  tardai  troppo  and  Aria:  0  luce  di  quest 'anima  Gaetano  Donizetti 

from  "Linda  di  Chamounix"(1842)  (1797-1848) 

Miss  Bradley,  soloist 
INTERMISSION 
III 

Concerto  in  E  Minor  for  Cello  and  Orchestra,  Opus  85  (1919) 
Adagio  -  Moderato  -  Allegro  molto 
Lento  -  Allegro  molto 
Adagio 
Allegro 

Miss  Rosen,  soloist 


Huel-Sheng  Kao:  Student  of  Ivan  Galamlan  and  Jaime  Laredo 
Gwendolyn  Bradley:  Student  of  Margaret  Harshaw 
Marcy  Rosen:  Student  of  Orlando  Cole 


Music  for  this  performance  by  arrangement  x^ith  the  following: 

Handel:  "Giulio  Cesare"  -  Alfred  J.  Mapleson  Music  Co.,  Lindenhurst,  New  York 
Floyd:     "Susannah"'  -  Boosey  and  Hawkes,  Inc.,  New  York,  New  York 

Elgar:     Cello  Concerto  -  Parts  lent  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Edwin  A.  Fleisher 
Music  Collection  of  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  by  special  arrangement 
with  Belwin  Mills  Music  Publishing  Corp.,  New  York,  New  York 


Edward  Elgar 
(1857-1934) 


THE  CURTIS  ORCHESTRA 
David  Effron,  Conductor 
Nancy  Shear,  Orchestra  Librarian 
Sharon  A.  Ray,  Orchestra  Manager 
Bradley  Opland,  Orchestra  Manager 


VIOLIN  I 


OBOE 


Bay la  Key as 
Olga  Mudryk 
Robert  Frank 
Stephen  Warner 
Hitai  Lee 
Julie  Rosenfeld 
Semmy  Stahlhammer 
Carol  Minor 


VIOLIN  II 

Chin  Kim 
Erica  Robinson 
Margaret  Batjer 
Mei-Chen  Liao 
Carmit  Zori 
Yoko  Fujita 


VIOLA 

Steven  Tenenbom 
Mary  Bishop 
Kathleen  Carroll 
Karen  Dreyfus 


John  Ferrillo 
Harold  Smoliar 
Robert  Stephenson 

CLARINET 

Phyllis  Drake 
Charles  Salinger 

BASSOON 

Danny  Phipps 
Kim  Walker 

HORN 

David  Bryant 
David  Knapp 
Jeffry  Kirschen 
Thomas  McAninch 

TRUMPET 

Lorraine  Cohen 
Brian  Moon 
Jeffrey  Shuman 
Bert  Truax 


CELLO 

Wendy  Tomlinson 
Sarah  Seiver 
Sarah  Boyer 
Young-Chang  Cho 


DOUBLE  BASS 

Bradley  Opland 
Eugene  Jablonsky 


FLUTE 

Pamela  Babett 
Sylvia  Cartwright 
Barbara  Chaffe 


TROMBONE 

Thomas  Elliott 
Carl  Lenthe 
Phil  McClelland 

TUBA 

Harry  Weil 

TIMPANI  AND  PERCUSSION 

David  Gross 
Andrew  Power 
Sharon  A.  Ray 

HARP 

Catherine  llhtte 
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NOTES  ON  THE  ARIAS 

1.  Da  Tempeste  11  legno  Infranto,  from  Giulio  Ceaare  by  George  Frledrlch  Handel 

Giulio  Cesare  was  first  produced  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  London, 
on  the  20th  of  February  1724. 

Cleopatra  has  been  imprisoned  by  her  brother  Ptolemy,  who  has  usurped  the  throne 
of  Egypt  from  her.     She  has  entreated  the  help  of  Caesar  for  her  freedom,  and 
when  he  accomplishes  this,  she  sings  this  aria  in  which  she  compares  herself  to 
a  ship  reaching  port  after  a  storm. 

If  a  ship,  ureoked  by  tempests,  arrives  safely  in  port, 
then  it  hwwd  not  what  more  to  desire.    So  the  heart, 
midst  pains  and  weeping,  now  that  it  has  found  its 
comfort,  returns  to  bless  the  soul. 

2.  The  Trees  on  the  Mountains  from  Susannah  by  Carlisle  Floyd 

Susannah  takes  place  in  New  Hope,  Tennessee.    The  time  is  the  present. 

Susannah  has  fled  from  the  revival  meeting  at  New  Hope  Church,  humiliated  by 
the  preacher's  attempt  to  make  her  confess  publicly  to  bathing  in  the  public 
creek  where  baptisms  are  given,  and  allowing  little  Bat  McLean  to  make  love 
to  her.    An  hour  later,  she  is  on  the  front  porch  of  her  house,  singing  to 
herself,  "The  Trees  on  the  Mountains.' 

The  trees  on  the  mountains  are  cold  and  bare. 

The  sunmer  jes '  vanished  an '  left  them  there 

like  a  false-hearted  lover,  jes '  like  my  own, 

who  made  me  love  him,  then  left  me  alone. 

The  coals  on  the  hearth  have  turned  gray  and  sere. 

The  blue  flame  jes '  vanished  an '  left  them  there, 

like  a  false-hearted  lover,  jes '  like  my  own, 

who  made  me  love  him,  then  left  me  alone. 

Come  back,  o  summer,  come  back,  blue  flame. 

My  heart  wants  warmin',    my  baby  a  name. 

Come  back,  o  lover,  if  jes'  fer  a  day. 

Turn  bleak  December  once  more  into  May. 

The  road  up  ahead  lies  lonely  and  far. 

There 's  darkness  around  me  an '  not  even  a  star 

to  show  me  the  way  or  lighten  my  heart. 

Come  back,  my  lover,  I  fain  would  start. 

The  pore  baby  fox  lies  all  cold  in  his  lair. 

His  mamma  jes  '  vanished  an '  left  him  there, 

like  a  false-hearted  lover,  jes  '  like  my  own, 

who  made  me  love  him,  then  left  me  alone. 
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Notes  (continued) 

Recitative  and  Aria  from  Linda  di  Chamounix  by  Gaetano  Donizetti 

In  the  Alpine  \'illage  of  Chamounix  live  Antonio,  a  farmer,  Maddalena,  his  wife, 
and  Linda,  thair  daughter.     They  are  faced  with  the  loss  of  their  farm  to  the 
Marquise  de  Sivrat,  who  ovms  the  mortgage.     Carlo,  a  young  painter,  is  romantically 
interested  in  Linda. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  Marquis  de  Boisfleury,  a  brother  of  the  Marquise,  the 
problems  of  the  old  couple  seem  to  be  resolved,  for  the  nobleman  promises  to 
intercede  with  his  sister.     In  reality,  he  seeks  to  seduce  Linda.     The  village 
Prefect,  however,  warns  Antonio  and  his  wife  against  the  Marquis,  and  prevails 
upon  them  to  send  Linda  to  his  brother  in  Paris  for  safekeeping.     Before  her 
departure,  Lirida,  sorrowful  at  the  prospect  of  leaving  without  seeing  Carlo, 
gives  expression  to  her  grief  and  love  in  the  recitative  "Ah I     tardai  troppo" 
and  aria  "0  luce  di  quest ' anima. " 

Recitative :  Ah.,  I  delayed  too  rmoh^  and  at  our  favorite  meeting  -place ^ 
I  did  not  find  my  beloved  Carlo  .  .  .  who  knows  how  much 
he  may  have  suffered!    But  not  the  same  as  I.'    As  a  token 
of  love,  he  left  these  flowers  for  me.    Tender  heart! 
And  it  is  for  that^  his  only  wealth,  that  I  love  him! 
W  are  both  poor,  we  live  on  love  and  hope.    An  unknown 
painter y  yet  he  will  raise  himself  through  his  talent. 
Then  he  will  he  my  husband.    Oh^  we  shall  be  happy! 

Aria:  0  light  of  this  soul,  delight,  love  and  life,  our  fate 

united  on  earth  and  in  heaven  will  he.    Ah,  come  to  me^ 
rest  yourself  on  this  heart  that  loves  you,  that  longs 
for  you  and  desires  you,  that  lives  only  for  you. 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  1975-1976 
Monday,  19  January  1976  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 
I 

Duets,  Opus  63  (I836) 

Ich  wollt ' ,  msine  Lieb' 
Abschiedslied  der  Zugvogel 
Gruss 

Herbstlied 

0  sah'  ich  auf  der  Haide  dort  (Volkslied) 
Maiglockchen  und  die  Bliimelein 

Wiegenlied,  Opus  78,  No.  h  (18I+9) 

(am  Lager  eines  kranken  Kindes) 
Er  und  Sie,  Opus  78,  No.  2  (18U9) 

Der  beste  Liebesbrief,  Opus  6,  No.  2 
Ich  und  Du,  Opus  posthumous 

Vergebliches  Hoffen,  Opus  38,  No.  1  (l877) 
Gruss  aus  der  Ferne,  Opus  38,  No.  2  (l877) 

Pastorale  (l855) 

Le  Trebuchet :  Scherzo  a  deux  voix  from  "Fleur 
des  Landes,  •  Opus  13,  No.  3 

Pleurs  d'Or,  Opus  72  (ca.  1896) 


Claudia  Visca,  soprano 
Kim  Kostenbader,  baritone 
Vladimir,  Sokoloff,  piano 

INTERMISSION 

II 

Sonata  for  Piano  (1952) 
Allegro  marcato 
Presto  misterioso 
Adagio  molto  appasionato 
Ruvido  ed  ostinato 

Charles  Abramovic ,  piano 
III 

Tzigane  (l92U) 

Patrick  Shemla,  violin 
Vladimir  Sokoloff,  piano 


Felix  Mendelssohn 
(lS09-loli7) 


Robert  Schumann 
(1810-1856) 

Peter  Cornelius 
(182I4-I87U) 

Antonin  Dvorak 
(I8I1I-I90U) 

Camille  Saint-Saens 
(1835-1921) 
Hector  Berlioz 
(1803-1869) 

Gabriel  Faure 
(18U5-192J+) 


Alberto  Ginastera 
(b.  1916) 


Maurice  Ravel 
(1875-1937) 


Claudia  Visca  and  Kim  Kostenbader:  Chamber  music  students  of  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
Charles  Abramovic:  Graduating  student  of  Eleanor  Sokoloff 
Patrick  Shemla:  Student  of  Jaime  Laredo 


SONG  TEXTS 


Ich  vollt ,  meine  Lieb  ergosse  sich  (I  wish  my  love  could  melt)  —  Heine 

I  wish  my  love  could  melt  into  a  single  word.     I'd  give  it  to  the  breeze  to 
carry  gaily  away.     To  you,  my  love,  they  carry  the  precious  love-filled  word. 
You'll  hear  it  always.     You'll  hear  it  everywhere.     And  when  at  night  you 
close  your  eyes  in  sleep,  my  image  will  follow  you  into  your  deepest  dreams. 

Abschiedslied  der  Zugvogel  (The  Migrating  Bird's  Farewell)  —  Fallersleben 

How  lovely  were  the  field  and  forest  I    How  sad  the  world  is  now.     Gone  is  the 
lovely  summertime  and  joy  has  turned  to  sorrow.    We  shrank  not  from  toil; 
we  sat  under  the  leafy  branches  and  gladly  and  joyfully,  in  the  sunshine, 
we  sang  ovor  songs  to  the  world.     We  poor  little  birds  are  homeless  now. 
Into  the  unknown  we  must  flee,  far,  far  away  I 

Gruss  (Greeting)  —  Eichendorff 

Wherever  I  go  and  look  in  field  and  forest  and  valley,  from  hill  to  meadow, 

to  the  mountain  reaching  up  to  the  blue,  I  greet  you  a  thousand  times. 

In  my  garden  I  find  many  flowers,  beautiful  and  fine.     I  make  many  garlands 

and  entwine  with  them  a  thousand  thanks  and  greetings  to  you. 

I  should  not  give  them  to  you  .   .   .  flowers  wilt  too  soon  .   .   .  but  love 

should  remain  forever  in  the  heart . 

Herbstlied  (Autiimn  Song)  —  Klingemann 

Ah,  how  soon  the  dancing  endeth.'  Spring  turns  into  wintertime!  Ah,  how  soon 
happiness  turns  into  sorrowing  silence  I  Soon  the  last  sounds  fade  away,  the 
last  of  the  singers  gone.'  Soon  all  that's  green  will  be  no  more.  All  return 
homeward.  Ah,  how  soon  the  dancing  endethl  Pleasure  turns  to  yearning  pain. 
Thoughts  of  love,  were  you  a  dream?  .  .  .  sweet  as  spring  .  .  .  gone  with  the 
wind?    One  thing  only  will  never  wane.     It  is  the  yearning  which  never  fades. 

Volkslied  (Folksong)  —  Burns 

Oh,  if  I  were  to  see  you  in  the  meadow  in  the  storm,  with  my  coat  I  would 
protect  you  from  the  stormi    And  if  the  storm  should  bring  you  misfortune,  this 
heart  would  be  your  refuge  .   .   .  I'd  gladly  share  it  I    And  were  I  in  the  brown, 
dry  desert,  it  would  turn  into  Paradise  if  you  were  with  me.     And  were  I  king 
and  all  the  world  mine,  you  would  be  the  most  precious  stone  in  my  crown  I 

Maiglockchen  \ind  die  Bliimelein  (The  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  the  Flowers)  —  Fallersleben 

Lily  of  the  valley  rings  in  the  glens,  the  sound  so  clear  and  fine,  so  come  to 
the  dance,  dear  flowers,  one  and  all I     Little  flowers,  blue  and  yellow  and  white, 
come  hither.     Forget-me-not  and  speedwell  and  violet,  come  also.     Lily  of  the 
valley  announced  the  dance  and  soon  they  all  were  dancing  as  the  moon  looked 
merrily  on.     Only  Jack  Frost  was  annoyed  and  came  into  the  valley.     The  flowers 
stop  their  dance  ajid  flee.     Then,  as  soon  as  he  is  gone,  they  all  gather  once 
again  and  go  on  dancing.     And  so  do  II 
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Wiegei.lied  (Lullaby)  —  Friedrich  Hebbel 

Sleep,  little  child,  sleep.    When  you  sleep,  then  you  are  good. 
Outside,  ro^y  in  the  noonday  sunlight,  the  most  beautiful  cherries  are  glowing. 
When  you  awaken,  we  shall  go  out  and  I  shall  pick  them  for  you. 
Sleep,  little  child,  sleep.    When  you  sleep,  then  you  are  good. 
The  sun  makes  the  cherries  ever  sweeter  for  your  enjoyment. 
Sleep,  then,  little  child,  covered  lightly,  until  your  thirst  for  them 
awakens  you.     Sleep,  sleep  I 

Er  und  Sie  (He  ajid  She)  —  Justinus  Kerner 

He:       I  look  across  the  still  valley  where  flowers  bloom  without  number 

in  the  sunlight ,  but  I  look  only  at  one , 
She:     I  go  to  my  little  window  when  the  stars  are  shining.     They  all  would 

be  the  most  beautiful,  but  I  look  only  at  one.     There  in  the  evening 

he  looks  gently  into  the  heights  of  heaven,  for  the  image  of  his 

beloved  is  to  be  seen  there  among  the  stars . 
He:      Ah,  her  blue  eyes  are  seen  now  in  the  meadows;  I  see  them  in  the 

forget-me-nots  covered  with  dew. 

Per  beste  Liebesbrief  (The  Best  Love  Letter)  —  Hebbel 

If  she  has  displeased  you  in  passing  by. 

Then  step  quickly  onto  the  train  to  new  life. 

Catch  the  butterfly  on  the  hill  of  roses; 

Catch  his  white  wings  in  the  blue  ring  of  your  net. 

Borrow  from  the  bee  his  honey-covered  mouth, 

the  key  that  unlocks  the  blossoms. 
Then  leave  the  leaf  to  flutter  unashamedly  in  the  wind. 
Is  love  sweet  and  true  to  you?    The  wind  will  decide  it  I 

Ich  und  Du  (You  and  I)  —  Hebbel 

We  were  dreaming  of  one  another  and  were  awakened  by  the  dream. 
We  live  to  love  each  other,  and  we  sink  back  into  the  night. 
"You  stepped  out  of  my  dream I"      "And  you,  out  of  mine  I" 
One  dream  is  lost  in  the  other,  and  we  die. 

On  the  petals  of  a  lily,  two  pure,  round  drops  tremble,  fuse  into  one, 
and  roll  into  its  calyx. 

Vergebliches  Hoffen  (Hoping  in  Vain)  —  Folksong  from  the  Hustopec  region 
in  Moravia 

A  bird  hidden  in  the  woods  mournfully  sings  his  song. 

In  yon  garden,  a  maiden  is  crying,  filled  with  sorrow  and  yearning. 

And  I  asked  her,  "Why  are  you  crying?    You  shall  be  my  love  if,  at 

Christmastime  the  cuckoo  sings  in  the  grove." 
"Why  shouldn't  I  weep  bitterly?    I  will  never  be  yours,  for  the  cuckoo 

has  never  yet  sung  in  the  grove  at  Christmastime  I " 
God  is  wise,  God  is  mightyl     He  alone  decides  if  the  cuckoo  sings  in  the 

grove  at  Yuletidel 
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Gruss  aus  der  Ferne  (Greetings  from  Afar)  —  Folksong  from  the  Hustopec  region 
of  Moravia 

Shine  on  kindly,  dearest  star,  when  I  go  wandering,  that  my  sweetheart 

should  discover  my  path  from  afar:  whether  it  lead  up  to  the  mountain  top 
or  down  to  the  valley  "below! 

My  beloved  maiden  will  cry  and  lament. 

Once  an  apple  fell  from  a  tree  and  rolled  far  away  down  into  the  valley. 
It  rolled  up  to  a  maiden  sitting,  in  tears,  alongside  the  path,  and  the 

apple  said  quickly  to  the  child:  "Greetings,  dear  maiden.     God  knows 

of  your  heartbreak.     Greetings  to  you,  dear  maiden  I" 

Pastoral  —  Destouches 

Here  the  gentle  birds  taste  a  hundred  secret  sweetnesses,  and  one  can  hear 
the  hills  resounding  the  little  songs  that  they  teach  to  the  echoes. 

Over  the  green,  the  brooks  murmur  their  passing  fancies,  and  one  sees  the 
sappling  elms  bend  down  their  branches  to  touch  the  tiny  flowers. 

Ee  Trebuchet  (The  Trap)  —  Emile  Deschamps 

Lisette  lay  waiting  in  a  thicket  to  catch  a  warbler. 
Close  by.  Love  lay  secretly  in  wait  for  Lisette. 

The  bird  flew  away;  Lisette,  surprised  at  what  had  happened,  found 

herself  caught  in  a  trap  set  by  a  lover  —  how,  none  can  tell I 
The  shepherdess,  already  struggling  courageously  in  this  shady  trap, 

managed  to  free  herself. 
Two  days  passed;  Lisette  returned  to  the  snare,  with  her  soul  burning 

in  sweet  emotion,  pale  and  trembling.     Who  knows  why? 
Two  days  later,  goodness  sake  I     Poor  Lisette  is  still  waiting  near  the 

thicket,  alone  and  in  tears  I 
The  handsome  shepherd  courts  another  demoiselle  far  away. 
Will  he  return  to  his  faithful  Lisette? 
Ahl     Who  can  tell? 

Pleurs  d'Or  (Tears  of  Gold)  —  Albert  Samain 
Tears  dripping  from  flowers ; 

Tears  from  a  lost  source,  from  the  moss  of  hollow  rocks; 
Scattered  tears  of  Autumn; 

Tears  of  the  horn  heard  through  great,  mournful  forests; 

Tears  of  Latin  chimes,  Carmelite  and  Feuillant  nuns,  voices  of  fervent  belfries; 
Tears  of  starry  nights,  of  muffled  flutes  in  the  blue  of  sleeping  parks; 
Tears  like  pearls  on  eyelashes;  tears  of  lovers,  flowing  as  far  as  the 

beloved's  soul; 
Tears  of  ecstasy,  delicious  weeping  .   .  . 
Fall  from  the  nights,  fall  from  the  flowers. 
Fall  from  the  eyes  I 
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The  Story  of  "II  Tabarro" 

Michele,  the  master  of  a  river  barge  anchored  in  Paris,  on  the  Seine,  is 
intirried  to  a  young  woman,  Giorgetta,  half  his  age.     Giorgetta  has  taken  a  lover, 
"  young  stevedore  named  Luigi;  however,  she  still  has  tender  feelings  for  her 
husband,  who  is  an  honest  and  upright  man.     There  are  two  other  stevedores: 
Tinea,  a  hopeless  drunkard,  and  Talpa,  happily  married  to  Frugola,  a  rag-picker. 
It  is  not  only  the  difference  in  age  which  makes  Giorgetta  unhappy,  but  it  is 
the  rootless  life  which  she  is  forced  to  lead  as  the  wife  of  a  river  barge 
captain.     She  longs  for  stability,  for  suburban  Belleville  where  she  was  born, 
whore  people  know  her.     By  contrast,  Michele 's  life  is  one  of  constant  motion 
and  travel.     The  other  couple,  Talpa  and  Frugola,  have  no  differences  in  their 
ains  for  life.     They  dream  of  a  little  house  in  the  country. 

The  stevedores  finish  their  work  and,  after  a  short  moment  of  relaxation, 
leave  for  home.     Night  falls.     Luigi  and  Giorgetta  have  arranged  to  meet  later 
that  evening.     Giorgetta  is  to  light  a  match  when  the  coast  is  clear.  While 
Luigi  awaits  the  signal,  Michele,  alone  on  deck,  ponders  who  his  rival  might 
be.     He  lights  his  pipe,  unwittingly  giving  the  signal  to  Luigi,  who  rushes 
toward  the  cabin.     There  ensues  a  fight  and  Michele  strangles  Luigi.     At  that 
T.oir.ent.,  Giorgetta  appears  and  Michele  hides  Luigi 's  corpse  under  his  cloak. 
Giorgetta  asks  Michele  to  take  her  back  into  his  cloak,  which  was  always  the 
symbol  of  their  togetherness.     Thereupon,  Michele  flings  the  cloak  aside, 
revealing  the  body  of  her  dead  lover. 
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The  Story  of  "Suor  Angelica" 

Sister  Angelica,  of  noble  birth,  has  been  sequestered  in  a  convent  as  a 
ruuishment  for  giving  birth  to  an  illegitimate  child  seven  years  earlier. 
She  has  adjusted  to  her  new  life-  however,  she  cannot  suppress  her  motherly 
feelings.     She  has  had  no  news  from  the  outside  world  since  she  entered  the 
convent,  so  when  the  Abbess  announces  a  visit  of  her  aunt,  the  Princess,  she 
is  overcome  with  emotion.     The  aunt  appears.     She  obviously  has  never  forgiven 
Angelica  her  trespasses.     She  has  come  to  order  Angelica  to  affix  her  signature 
to  a  legal  document  pertaining  to  money  matters  in  connection  with  the  forth- 
coming marriage  of  her  younger  sister.     Finally,  Angelica  cannot  restrain 
herself  and  asks  for  news  of  her  child.     Only  then  does  the  aunt  reluctantly 
announce  that  the  child  had  died  two  years  before.     With  that,  the  Princess 
r23T:arts,  leaving  behind  her  Angelica,  who,  in  religious  exaltation,  sees  her 
son  beckoning  her  to  join  him  in  heaven.     She  takes  poison.     Only  then  does 
sho  realize  that  she  has  committed  a  mortal  sin.     She  cries  out  to  the  Virgin 
Nary  to  give  her  a  sign  of  forgiveness  before  she  dies.     The  Virgin  consents 
and  Angelica  sees  Her  sending  a  little  child  towards  Angelica  while  the 
heavenly  hosts  sing  of  her  salvation. 

The  Story  of  "Gianni  Schicchi" 

Buoso  Donati,  one  of  the  richest  men  in  13th  century  Florence,  has  left 
all  his  worldly  goods  to  a  monastery.     His  greedy  relatives,  who  get  hold  of 
tha  \7ill  before  anybody  else  knows  that  Buoso  has  died,  are  in  despair. 
Finally  they  decide  to  accept  the  advice  of  Rinuccio,  the  young  nephew  of 
the  deceased,  to  call  in  Gianni  Schicchi.     Being  a  rogue  himself,  Schicchi 
is  surely  the  only  one  who  can  find  a  way  oUt  of  this  dilemma.     He  also 
happens  to  be  the  father  of  Lauretta,  Rinuccio 's  fiancee.     Schicchi 's  plan 
ifi  ingenious:  as  far  as  the  world  is  concerned,  Buoso  Donati  is  "still  alive." 
Schicchi  will  impersonate  him,  write  a  new  will,  and  then  conveniently  "die." 
The  preparations  for  this  deception  are  Interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  the 
doctor.     The  plan  is  tried  out  on  him  successfully.     Schicchi 's  impersonation 
of  the  dead  man  deceives  the  doctor,  so  when  the  notary  arrives,  he  is  con- 
vinced that  the  man  behind  the  bed  curtains  is  Buoso  Donati.     the  plan, 
however,  backfires  on  the  relatives  because  Schicclii  leaves  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  inheritance  to  his  "beloved  friend,  Gianni  Schicchi."    For  a  moment, 
the  relatives  threaten  to  expose  the  fraud,  but  Schicchi  reminds  them,  with  a 
little  song,  of  the  punishment  which  awaits  anybody  who  is  implicated  in  any 
V7ay  in  the  forging  of  a  legal  document,  especially  a  will:  cutting  off  of  the 
ri:5ht  hand  and  exile,  not  only  from  Florence,  but  from  Italy.     After  the  will 
±3  signed,  Schicchi  throws  all  the  relatives  out  of  "his"  house,  with  the 
exception  of  Rinuccio  and  his  daughter  Lauretta,  for  whom  he  has  gone  through 
thij  whole  charade.     Here  Schicchi  steps  out  of  character  and  out  of  the  opera, 
addressing  the  public  to  inform  them  that  the  great  master  Dante  has  condemned 
Schicchi  way  dov/n  into  the  lower  depths  of  hell  for  his  misdeeds.  However, 
he  >;-es  that  the  audience  had  a  good  time  and  will  not  judge  him  as  harshly 
as  Dante  did. 
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A  COMMENTARY  ON  PUCCINI'S  TEIPTYCH 


The  Triptych  is  Puccini's  last  complete  work.     I  stress  the  singular  form 
because  the  thtee  one-act  operas  have  to  be  considered  as  one  work  according 
to  the  will  of  its  composers.     He  named  this  small  "trilogy"  Triptych,  stressing 
their  interrelationship.-    According  to  the  Oxford  dictionary,  a  triptych  is 
"a  picture  or  carving  in  three  compartments  side  by  side,  the  lateral  ones 
being  usually  subordinate,  and  hinged  [together]-  chiefly  used  as  an  altar- 
piece."    The  composer,  up  to  shortly  before  his  death,  insisted  that  all 
three  were  always  to  be  performed  together.     This  seems  strange,  because  at 
first  sight  the  three  works  have  nothing  in  common;  however,  upon  deeper 
analysis  we  do  fitld  a  central  theme  which  "hinges  them  together":  Death  in 
its  various  ast)ects  .   .   .  Death  as  a  result  of  a  crime,  of  passion  {II  Tabarro)  i 
Death  as  the  miraculous  healer  —  suicide  —  and  tfie  ehsuing  miracle  — 
forgiveness  (Suor  Angelica) \  and  finally,  the  comic  aspects  of  the  result  of 
Death  {Gianni  Schicchi) .    This  centtal  theme  is  most  clearly  visible  in  the 
middle  opera,  Suor  Angelica  .   .  .  Dedth  as  the  miraculous  healer. 

The  Triptych  is  reniinisceht  of  d  "ddnce  of  Death"  which  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  themes  in  the  gtai>hic  drts  of  medieval  fcliHes  .   i   .  Death  coining 
to  all  {jeople  tegardiess  of  rank  and  position  .   .   .  kirig,  beggar,  nun,  usurer, 
Pope,  etc.   .   .   .  and  to  each  he  comes  in  a  different  \<ray  .   .   .  violently, 
kindly,  vindictively,  lovingly.     In  the  present  production,  three  curtains 
are  Used  with  medieval  woodcuts  representing  the  dance  of  Death.  These 
curtains  mask  off  three  pataliel  (or  simultaneous)  stages  as  they  were  used 
in  medieval  times  when  all  sets  were  built  one  next  to  the  other  and  the 
actors  and  audience  moved  from  orte  stage  to  tke  next,     in  this  manner,  we 
are  always  aware  of  the  Triptych,  the  three-fol^  altar-Jjiece ,  because  while 
one  opera  is  in  progress,  the  other  sets  are  mdsked  off  by  these  "dance  of 
Death"  panels.     I  am  stressing  the  character  of  the  Triptych  because  it  is 
my  belief  that  an  audience  goes  to  the  theater  to  receive  "one"  theatrical 
experience.     That  is  the  reason  why  one-act  plays  or  operas  have  always 
failed  if  they  were  not  linked  together  by  one  central  theme.     (Of  course, 
there  are  one  or  two  exceptions  to  this  rule  —  Cavalleria  Rusticana  and 
I  Pagliacci,  for  instance,  —  but  they  are  very  rare.     One  or  the  other 
opera  has  to  suffer  by  comparison.     Ifj  for  example,  we  combine  Salome 
./ith  any  other  work,  the  other  work  is  obliterated  and  only  detracts  from 
'-■^z  theatrical  impact  of  the  stronger  work.) 

There  is ,  however ,;  another  theme  running  through  all  three  works ,  and 
-hr.t  is  Love  in  its  various  aspects,  but  always  in  relationship  to  Death. 
In  Taharro ,  the  passion  of  Giorgetta  for  Luigi  and,  at  the  same  time,  her 
ambivalent  asexual  love  for  Michele  leads  —  almost  invites  —  Death  to 
rolve  the  problem.     In  Suor  Angelica,  the  only  opera  where  no  male  appears 
on  stage,  we  are  dealing  with  maternal  love  and  the  exaltation  of  spiritual 
love  for  Christ.     Angelica  is  the  bride  of  Christ.     The  father  of  her  illegi- 
timate son  and  her  past  love  for  him  are  never  once  mentioned  during  the  opera. 
In  killing  herself,  Angelica  finds  the  solution  and  salvation  of  her  dilemma, 
and,  although  suicide  is  a  mortal  sin,  the  Virgin  Mary  forgives  her. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Puccini  believed  in  the  supernatural 
and  that  such  a  miracle  actually  took  place.     (There  is  also  no  doubt  that 
Shakespeare  believed  in  ghosts  and  in  the  appearance  of  the  ghosts  of  Caesar 
and  Hamlet's  father.)    Although  Angelica  is  in  a  state  of  religious  exaltation, 
the  miracle  is  not  meant  to  be  a  hallucination,  but  an  actual  physical 
happening.     This  belief  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  other  nuns  witness  at 
least  the  first  part  of  the  miracle,  telling  Angelica  that  the  Virgin  has 
haard  her  plea  and  granted  her  wish. 


As  far  as  Sahiochi  is  concerned,  Love  takes  a  completely  different  form, 
and  the  comic  element  is  created  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  unnatural  love 
for  material  wealth  by  the  relatives  with  Schicchi's  love  for  his  daughter 
who,  in  turn,  loves  Rinuccio.     Schicchi  manages  to  "revive"  the  dead  man  and 
alter  his  will.     This  last  opera  gains  in  comic  character  if  one  realizes  that 
Schicchi  (actually  the  good  guy,  although  a  rogue),  was  a  relative  of  Dante 
himself,  and  Dante's  wife  was  a  relative  to  the  greedy  Donati  family.  The 
librettist  (Forzano)  really  outdid  himself  and  took  the  ugly  sting  from  the 
whole  affair  and,  instead  of  infernal  punishment  and  naked  bodies  involved  in 
cannibalistic  rituals,  substituted  a  prank  which  makes  us  leave  the  theater 
with  smiles  on  our  faces. 

The  Triptych  is  a  masterpiece  which  only  now  seems  to  be  gaining  in 
popularity.     The  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  the  wealth  of  themes  and 
philosophical  thought  crammed  into  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 
Musically,  too,  Puccini  "deceives"  us.     The  music  seems  to  be  verlstic  from 
"A"  to  "Z,"  but  upon  careful  examination,  we  find  buried  under  the  realistic 
details  a  wealth  of  impressionistic  or  expressionistic  "paint  strokes."  To 
cite  one  example,  all  through  Tabarro ,  we  have  one  syncopated  rhythm,  and  this 
rhythm  represents  the  lapping  of  the  waves  against  the  always  slightly  moving 
barge.     In  Angelica,  the  bells  in  all  their  myriad  of  variations  function  as 
a  musical  fence,  surrounding  the  world  of  the  convent 

In  Angelica^  the  bells  in  all  their  myriad  of  variations  function  as 
a  musical  fence  surrounding  the  world  of  the  convent,  a  microcosm  divided 
into  small  chapters  to  which  Puccini  affixed  titles.     In  the  present  production 
these  titles  will  be  announced,  enhancing,  it  is  hoped,  the  character  of  the 
work:  a  series  of  vignettes  held  together  by  Angelica's  ordeal  and  salvation. 

Schicchi,  again,  is  governed  by  the  sparkling  orchestration.     Thus,  at 
the  end  we  find  that  the  Triptych  has  more  in  common  with  Debussy's  Pelleas 
et  Melisande  —  again  a  series  of  chapters  strung  together  by  interludes  — 
and  even  ]n/ozzeck  —  also  a  series  of  scenes  held  together  by  one  central 
theme  —  than  to  the  stark  realism  of  Cavalleria  Rusticana  and  Pagliacci. 
Altogether,  the  Triptych  can  and  should  be  considered  as  one  work  .  .  . 
perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  composers. 


—  Dino  Yannopoulos 
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THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  1975-1976 
Sunday,  1  February  1976  at  5:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 
I 

Sonata  in  E  Major  for  Cello  and  Piano 
Grave  -  Allegro 
Allegro:  Tempo  di  Gavotta 
Allegro 

Young-Chang  Cho,  cello 
Steven  De  Groote,  piano 

tl 

Sonata  in  F  Major,  Opus  6  (l882-l883) 
Allegro  con  brio 
Andante  ma  non  troppo 
Finale:  Allegro  vivo 

Young-Chang  Cho,  cello 
Steven  De  Groote,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


III 

Marchenbilder ,  Opus  113  (1851) 
Nicht  schnell 
Lebhaft 

Langsam,  mit  melancholischem  Ausdruck 
Rasch 

Patrick  Connolly,  viola 
Leslie  Spotz,  piano 

IV 

Duo  for  Violin  and  Cello,  Opus  7  (191^) 
Allegro  serioso,  non  troppo 
Adagio 

Maestoso  e  largamente,  ma  non  troppo  -  Presto 

Young-Mi  Cho,  violin 
Young-Chang  Cho,  cello 


Young-Chang  Cho:  Student  of  David  Soyer 
Patrick  Connolly:  Graduating  student  of  Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Young-Mi  Cho  and  Young-Chang  Cho:  Chamber  music  students  of  Felix  Galimir 


Giuseppe  Valentini 
(?l68l-?) 


Richard  Strauss 
(I86U-I9I19) 


Robert  Schumann 
(1810-1856) 


Zoltan  Kodaly 
(1882-1967) 


1 
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THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  1975-1976 
Friday,  6  February  1976  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 


I 

Sonata  in  F  Minor,  Opus  120,  No.  1  (189A)  Johannes  Brahms 

Allegro  appassionato  -  Sostenuto  ed  espressivo  (1833-1897) 
Andante  un  poco  adagio 
Allegretto  grazioso 
Vivace 

Randolph  Kelly,  viola 
Steven  De  Groote,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


II 

Images,  Book  I  (1905) 
Reflets  dans  I'eau 
Hommage  a  Rameau 
Mouvement 

Lori  Packer,  piano 


III 

Trio  in  C  Minor,  Opus  9,  No.  3  (1796-1798) 
Allegro  con  spirito 
Adagio  con  espressione 
Scherzo:  Allegro  molto  e  vivace 
Finale:  Presto 

Akiko  Sakonju,  violin 
Karen  Dreyfus,  viola 
Michael  Reynolds,  cello 


Randolph  Kelly:  Graduating  student  of  Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Lori  Packer:  Student  of  Eleanor  Sokoloff 
String  Trio:  Chamber  music  students  of  Felix  Galimir 


Claude  Debussy 
(1862-1918) 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(1770-1827) 
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THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  1975-1976 
Wednesday,  11  February  1976  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 


I 

Quartet  in  A  Minot,  Opus  51»  No.  2  (1873)  Johannes  Brahms 

Allegro  non  troppo  (1833-1897) 
Andante  moderate 
Quasi  Minuetto,  moderato 
Finale:  Allegro  non  assai 

Mayuki  Fukuhara,  violin 
Akiko  Sakonju,  violin 
Dorian  Rence,  viola 
Anne  Martindale*  c^llo 


INTERMISSION 


II 


Sextet  in  D  Minor,  Opus  70,  "Souvenir  of 
(1887-1890;  rev.  1891-1892) 
Allegro  con  spirito 
Adagio  cantabile  e  con  moto 
Allegro  moderato 
Allegro  vivace 


Florence"  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

(1840-1893) 


Peter  Zazofsky,  violin 
Akiko  Sakonju,  violin 
Dorian  Rence,  viola 
Randolph  Kelly,  viola 
Anne  Martindale,  cello 
Nobuko  Takeuti,  cello 


String  Quartet:  Chamber  music  students  of  Mischa  Schneider 
String  Sextet:  Chamber  music  students  of  Mischa  Schneider 
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THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  1975-1976 
Friday,  13  February  1976  at  0:00  P.  M. 

PROGRAM 

I 

Welsh  Songs  (Walislsche  Lleder) ,  WoO  155  (1817) 
Sion,  the  Son  of  Evan.  The  Chace  of  the  Wolf 
The  Monks  of  Bangor's  March 
The  Cottage  Maid 
Love  without  Hope 
The  Golden  Robe 
The  Fair  Maids  of  Mona 
0  let  the  Night  my  blxiahes  hide 
Farewell,  thou  noisy  Town 
To  the  Aeolian  Harp 
Ned  Pugh's  Farewell 
Merch  Megan:  or,  Peggy's  Daughter 
Waken,  Lords  and  Ladies  gay 
Helpless  Woman 

INTERMISSION 

The  Dream 

The  Damsels  of  Cardigan 
The  Dairy  House 
The  Vale  of  Clwyd 
To  the  Blackbird 
Cupid's  Kindness 
Constancy 
The  old  Strain 
The  Lad  of  the  Lake 
The  parting  kiss 
Good  Night 

Christine  D'Amlco,  soprano 
Kim  Kostenbader,  baritone 
Adam  Silk,  violin 
Michael  Reynolds,  cello 
j  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  piano 

II 

Variations  on  the  name  ABEGG>  Opus  1  (1830)  Robert  Schumann 

(1810-1856) 

1    Two  Preludes  from  Book  I  (1910)  Claude  Debussy 

Voiles  (Sails)  (1862-1918) 
Minstrels 

Rhapeodie  Hongroise  in  E  Major,  G.  2A4,  No.  10  (1851-53)  Franz  Liszt 

(1811-1836) 

Marcantonlo  Barone,  piano 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(1770-1827) 


Christine  D'Amico  and  Kim  Kostenbader:  Students  of  Marianne  Casiello 
Beethoven  "Welsh  Songs"  prepared  by  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
Marcantonlo  Barone:  Student  of  Eleanor  Sokoloff 
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THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  1975-1976 
Monday,  l6  February  1976  at  8:00 


PROGRAM 


'^.or.ata  in  G  Minor  George  Frideric  Handel 

Larghetto  (1685-1759) 
Allegro 
Adagio 
Allegro 

Jan  Eberle,  oboe 
Steven  De  Groote,  piano 

II 

Sonata  for  Oboe  and  Piano,  Opus  l66  (1921)  Camille  Saint-Saens 

Andantino  ( 1835-1921) 

Allegretto 
Ilolto  allegro 

Jan  Eberle,  oboe 
Steven  De  Groote,  piano 

III 

Quartet  in  F  Major,  K.  370  (l78l)  Wolfgang  Anadeus  Mozart 

Allegro  (1756-1791) 
Adagio 

Rondo:  Allegro 

Jan  Eberle,  oboe 
Joseph  Genualdi,  violin 
Doris  Lederer,  viola 
Marcy  Rosen,  cello 

INTERMISSION 

IV 

Seven  Variations  on  the  Theme  "Bei  Mannern,  welche  Ludwlg  van  Beethoven 

Liebe  fuhlen''  from  Mozart's  *'Die  Zauberflote''    WoO  k6  (18OI)  (1770-1827) 

Anne  Martindale,  cello 
Kaxi  Miller,  piano 


Sonata  in  G  Minor,  Opus  65  (18U5-I8U6)  Frederic  Chopin 

Scherzo  (18IO-I8U9) 
Largo 

?inale:  Allegro 

Anne  Martindale,  cello 
Kari  Miller,  piano 


Jan  Eberle:  Graduating  student  of  John  de  Lancie 
Anne  Martindale:  Graduating  student  of  Orlando  Cole 


THE      CURTIS       INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  1975-1976 
'•Wednesday,  18  February  1976  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 


I 


Concerto  in  G  ^finor  for  Flute,  Oboe  and  Bassoon,  F.  XII:4  Antonio  Vivaldi 

Allegro  ma  cantabile  (1678-1741) 
Largo 

Allegro  non  molto 


Barbara  Chaffe,  flute 
Harold  Smoliar,  oboe 

Richard  Hoenich,  bassoon 


II 


A  Suite  for  Strings  (1975)   (First  Performance)  James  Adler 

I.  Overture  and  Fugue  (b.  1950) 

II.  Intermezzo 
III.  Scherzo 
IV.  Epilogue 


Bayla  Keyes ,  violin  I 
Huei-Sheng  Kao,  violin  I 
Olga  Mudryk,  violin  I 
Cindy  Martindale,  violin  II 
Mayuki  FuV:uhara,  violin  II 
Robert  Frank,  violin  II 

Conducted  by 


Wayne  Brooks ,  viola 
Lynne  Edelson,  viola 
Donald  Dal  Maso,  viola 
Marcy  Rosen,  cello 
Heidi  Jacob,  cello 
Donald  Hermanns,  double  bass 
the  Composer 


III 


Quintet  in  D  Major,  Opus  55,  No.  3,  G,  433  (1797)  Luigi  Boccherini 

Allegretto  (1743-1805) 
Tempo  di  Minuet  to 


Robert  Stephenson,  oboe 
Adam  Silk,  violin 
Cindy  Martindale,  violin 
Mark  Cedel,  viola 
Nobuko  Takeuti,  cello 


I\^TFRMISSION 


Wednesday,  18  February  1976  at  8:00  P.  M.  (continued) 


IV 

Eleven  Studies  for  Eleven  Players  (1959-1960)  Ned  Rorem 

I.  Prelude  (11  players,  trumpet  solo)  (b.  1923) 

II.  Allegretto  (9  plyaers) 

III.  Bird  Call  (4  players,  flute  solo) 

IV,  The  Diary  (6  players) 

V.  Contest   (5  players) 

VI.  Invention  for  Battery  (2  players) 

VII.  In  Memory  of  My  Feelings  (10  players,  cello  solo) 

VIII.  Fugato  (11  players) 

IX.  Elegy  (11  players,  English  horn  solo) 

X.  Presto  (5  players) 

XI.  Epilogue  (11  players,  clarinet  solo) 

Victoria  Noyes,  violin 

Steven  Tenenbom,  viola 

Sarah  Seiver,  cello 

Sylvia  Cartwright,  flute/piccolo 

Robert  Stephenson,  oboe /English  horn 

Randy  Klein,  clarinet 

Rert  Truax,  trumpet 

David  Gross,  percussion 

Andrew  Power,  percussion 

Darrell  Rosenbluth,  piano 

Carrie  Kourkoumelis ,  harp 


V 

Quintet  in  G  Minor  for  Woodwinds  Paul  Taffanel 

Allegro  con  moto  (18AA-1908) 
Andante 
Vivace 

Pamela  Rabett,  flute 
T^artin  Schuring,  oboe 
Monica  Jarvis,  clarinet 
David  Bryant ,  horn 
Mark  Gigliotti,  bassoon 


Vivaldi  Trio:  Chamber  music  students  of  John  de  Lancie 
James  Adler:  Composition  student  of  Hyron  Fink.     "A  Suite  for  Strings"  is 
presented  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  Master  of  Music  degree  requirements. 
Boccherini  Quintet:  Chamber  music  students  of  Felix  Galimir 
Rorem  Eleven  Studies;  Prepared  by  Glenn  Dodson 
Taffanel  Quintet:  Chamber  music  students  of  John  de  Lancie 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  1975-1976 
Tuesday,  24  February  1976  at  8:00  P.  M. 


THE  CURTIS  ORCHESTRA 
HERBERT  WINSLOW,  THOJIAS  McANINCH,  JEFFRY  KIRSCHEN, 
VINCENT  BARBEE  and  DAVID  KNAPP,  Horns 
SARAH  SEIVER,  Cello 
JOSEPH  GENUALDI,  Violin 

DAVID  EFFRON,  Conductor 


PROGRAM 


I 


Concertstiick  in  F  Major  for  Four  Horns  and  Orchestra,  Opus  86  Robert  Schumann 
(1849)  (1810-1856) 

Lebhaft  -  Romanze  -  Sehr  lebhaft 

Messrs.  Winslow,  McAninch,  Kirschen,  Barbee  and  Knapp:  Soloists 


II 

Concerto  in  D  Minor  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  (1877)  Edouard  Lalo 

Prelude:  Lento  -  Allegro  maestoso  (1823-1892) 
Intermezzo;  Andantino  con  moto 
Introduction:  Andante  -  Allegro  vivace 

Miss  Seiver,  Soloist 


INTERMISSION 


III 

Concerto  in  A  Minor  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Opus  53  Antonin  Dvorak 

(1879-18aO)  (1841-1904) 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
Adagio  ma  non  troppo 
Finale:  Allegro  glocoso 

Mr.  Genualdi,  Soloist 


Herbert  VJinslow,  Thomas  McAninch,  Jeffry  Kirschen, 
Vincent  Barbee  and  David  Knapp:  Students  of  Mason  Jones 
Sarah  Seiver:  Student  of  Orlando  Cole 
Joseph  Genualdi:  Graduating  student  of  Ivan  Galamian  and  Jascha  Brodsky 
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THE  CURTIS  ORCHESTRA 
David  Effron,  Conductor 
Nancy  Shear,  Orchestra  Librarian 
Sharon  A.  Ray,  Orchestra  Manager 


VIOLIN  I 


OBOE 


Lynn  Horner,  Concertmistress 

Bayla  Keyes 

Olga  Mudryk 

Semmy  Stahlhainmer 

Hitai  Lee 

Cindy  Martindale 

Victoria  Moyes 

VIOLIN  II 

Adam  Silk,  Principal 
Carmit  Zori 
Carol  Minor 
Julie  Rosenfeld 
Robert  Frank 


Mdrtln  Schuring  (S,  L) 
John  Ferrillo  (D) 
Harold  Smoliar 

CLARINET 

Randy  Klein 
Monica  Jarvis 

BASSOON 

Danny  Phipps 
Kim  Walker 

HORN 


VIOLA 

Dorian  Rence,  Principal 
Donald  Dal  Maso 
Sharon  A.  Ray 
John  PruGtt 
Kathleen  Carroll 

CFLLO 

Marcy  Rosen,  Principal 
Heidi  Jacob 
Nobuko  Takeuti 
Sarah  Beyer 

DOUBLE  BASS 

Peter  Lloyl,  Principal 
Brian  Liddle 


David  Bryant  (S) 
Thomas  McAninch  (L) 
Herbert  Winslow  (D) 
Vincent  Barbee 
David  Knapp 
John  Newton* 

TRUMPET 

Bert  Truax 
Jeffrey  Shuman 

TROMBONE 

Thomas  Elliott 
Carl  Lenthe 
Phil  McClelland 

TIMPANI 


FLUTE 

Sylvia  Cartvrright 
Pamela  Babett 
Barbara  Chaffe 


David  Gross  (S,  L) 
Martha  Hitchins  (D) 


NOTE:     The  letters  S,  L  and  D  indicate  the  principal  players  for  the 
Schumann,  Lalo  and  Dvorak  works  respectively.     Otherwise,  players  are 
listed  in  seating  order. 


*Guest  artist 
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THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Cxirtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  19T5-19T6 
Monday,  1  March  191 6  at  8:00  P.  M. 

THE  CURTIS  ORCHESTRA 
LORRAINE  S.  COHEN,  Trumpet        CATHERINE  miTE,  Harp 
SHERYL  HENZE,  Flute  JAN  EBERLE,  Oboe 

THOMAS  H.  ELLIOTT,  Trombone 

WILLIAM  SMITH,  Conductor 


PROGRAM 
I 

Sonata  (Konzert)  in  D  Major  for  Trumpet  and  Orchestra  Georg  Philipp  Telemann 

(Arranged  by  Lorraine  S.  Cohen)  (168I-I767) 
Spirituoso  (Allegro) 


Largo 
Vivace 


Lorraine  S.  Cohen,  trumpet 


II 

Concerto  in  C  Major  for  Flute  and  Harp,  K.  299  (1778)  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Allegro  (1756-1791) 
Andantino 
Rondo :  Allegro 

Sheryl  Henze  and  Catherine  ^^Hiite,  Soloists 
INTERMISSION 
III 

L-Horloge  de  Flore  (1959)  Jean  Frangaix 

(The  Flower  Clock:  A  classification  of  f lovers  by  the  Swedish  (b.  1912) 

botanist  Linnaeus,  according  to  the  hour  of  day  or  night  at 

which  they  bloom) 

3:00  A.  M.     Galant  de  jour  (Poisonberry ) 

5:00  A.  M.     Cupidone  Bleue  (Blue  catananche,  native  of  southern  France) 
10:00  A.  M.     Cierge  a  grandes  fleurs  (Torch  thistle) 
12:00  Noon      Nyctanthe  du  Malabar  (Malabar  jasmine) 

5:00  P.  M.     Belle  de  Nuit  (Belladonna,  or  deadly  nightshade) 

7:00  P.  M.     Geranium  triste  (Mourning  geranium) 

9:00  P.  M.     Silene  noctiflore  (Night-flowering  catchfly) 

(Played  without  pause) 

Jan  Eberle,  Soloist 
IV 

Concerto  for  Trombone  and  Orchestra  Henri  Tomasi 

Andante  et  Scherzo  -  Waltz  (19OI-I971) 
Nocturne:  Andante 
Final:  Tambourin 

Thomas  H.  Elliott,  Soloist 


Lorraine  S.  Cohen:  Graduating  student  of  Frank  J.  Kaderabek 
Sheryl  Henze:  Graduating  student  of  Murray  W.  Panitz 
Catherine  \^^lite:  Graduating  student  of  Marilyn  Costello 
Jan  Eberle:  Graduating  student  of  John  de  Lancie 
Thomas  H.  Elliott:  Graduating  student  of  Glenn  Dodson 
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THE  CURTIS  ORCHESTRA 
William  Smith,  Conductor 


VIOLIN  I 

David  Jacobson,  Concertraaster 

Huei-Sheng  Kao 

01 ga  Mudryk 

Semmy  St ahl hammer 

Sara  Lucktenberg 

Hitai  Lee 

Victoria  Noyes 

VIOLIN  II 

Carmit  Zori,  Principal 
Steven  Warner 
Carol  Minor 
Julie  Rosenfeld 
Robert  Frank 
Patrick  Shemla 
Soon-Ik  Lee 

VIOLA 

Dorian  Rence,  Principal 
Donald  Dal  Maso 
Sharon  A.  Ray 
Doris  Lederer 
Steven  Tenenbom 
Mark  Ludwig 

CELLO 

Young-Chang  Cho,  Principal 
Wendy  Tomlinson 
David  Fisher 
Patricia  Daniels 

DOUBLE  BASS 

Brian  Liddle,  Principal 
Bradley  Opland 

FLUTE 

Pamela  Babett 
Sylvia  Cartvrright  (T) 
Barbara  Chaffe 
Sheryl  Henze  (F) 

OBOE 

Martin  Schuring  (M) 
Harold  Smoliar 
Robert  Stephenson  (T) 

CLARINET 


BAgSOON 

Richard  Hoenich 
Eric  Sjostrom  (F,  T) 

HORN 

David  Knapp 

Thomas  McAninch  (T) 

Herbert  Winslow  (M,  F) 

TRUMPET 

Brian  Moon  (T) 
Jeffrey  Shuman 

TIMPANI 

Andrew  Power  (T) 

PERCUSSION 

David  Gross  (T) 
Martha  Hitchins 

HARP 

Richard  Turner  (T) 
HARPSICHORD 

Charles  Abramovic  (Telemann) 
ORCHESTRA  LIBRARIAN 
Nancy  Shear 
ORCHESTRA  MANAGER 
Sharon  A.  Ray 

NOTE:     String  players  are  listed 
in  seating  order.    Wind  players 
are  listed  in  alphabetical  order, 
with  principals  for  the  various 
works  indicated  as  follows: 
F-Frangaix,  M-Mozart,  T-Tomasi. 


Phyllis  Drake 

Charles  Salinger  (F,  T) 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  1975-1976 
Wednesday,  3  March  1976  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 


Quintet  in  E  Flat  Major  for  Horn  and  Strings,  K.  U07  (1782)       Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
Allegro  (1756-1791) 
Andante 
Allegro 

Herbert  Winslow,  horn 
Cindy  Martindale,  violin 
Mark  Cedel,  viola 
Sally  Clarke,  viola 
Vivian  Barton,  cello 


INTERMISSION 


II 

String  Quartet  No.  k  (1928)  Bela  Bartok 

Allegro  (I88I-I9U5) 
Prestissimo 
Non  troppo  lento 
Allegretto  pizzicato 
Allegro  molto 

Joseph  Genualdi,  violin 
Bayla  Keyes,  violin 
Doris  Lederer,  viola 
Marcy  Rosen,  cello 


Herbert  Winslow:  Graduating  student  of  Mason  Jones 
Horn  Quintet:  Chamber  music  students  of  Mason  Jones 
String  Quaxtet :  Chamber  music  students  of  Felix  Galimir 


M      "  0 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  1975-1976 
Friday,  5  March  1976  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 


I 


Sonata  in  G  Minor  for  Unaccompanied  Violin,  S.  1001  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(ca.  1720)  (1685-1750) 

Adagio 

Fuga 

Siciliano 
Presto 


Bayla  Keyes,  violin 


IT 


Partita  for  Wind  Quintet  (19U8)  Irving  Fine 

Introduction  and  Theme  (191^-1962) 
Variation 
Interlude 
Gigue 
Coda 


Sheryl  Henze,  flute 
Jan  Eberle,  oboe 
Charles  Salinger,  clarinet 
Herbert  V/inslow,  horn 
Eric  Sjostrom,  bassoon 


INTERMISSION 


III 


String  Quartet  No.  1+  (1928)  Bela  Bart  ok 

Allegro  (188I-I9U5) 
Prestissimo 
Non  troppo  lento 
Allegretto  pizzicato 
Allegro  molto 


Joseph  Genualdi,  violin 
Bayla  Keyes,  violin 
Doris  Lederer,  viola 
Marcy  Rosen,  cello 


Bayla  Keyes:  Student  of  Ivan  Galamian  and  Jascha  Brodsky 
Woodwind  Quintet:  Chamber  music  students  of  John  de  Lancle 
String  Quartet:  Chamber  music  students  of  Felix  Galimir 
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THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  19T5-19T6 
Sunday,  7  March  191 6  at  3:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 
I 

Concerto  in  D  Major,  Opus  6  Niccold  Paganini 

Allegro  maestoso  (l782-l8U0) 
Adagio  espressivo 
Rondo:  Allegro  spiritoso 

Patrick  Shemla,  violin 
Steven  De  Groote,  piano 


II 

Sonatensatz,  Opus  posthumous  Johannes  Brahms 

(1833-1897) 

Sonata  in  E  71at  Major,  Opus  120,  No.  2  (I89U)  Johannes  Brahms 

Allegro  amabile  (l833-l897) 
Appassionato,  ma  non  troppo  allegro 
Andante  con  moto 

Dorian  Pence,  viola 
Steven  De  Groote,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


III 

Quintet  in  E  Flat  Major,  K.  U52  (178U)  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Largo  -  Allegro  moderato  (1756-1791) 
Lar ghetto 
Rondo:  Allegretto 

Darrell  Rosenbluth,  piano 
John  Ferrillo,  oboe 
Phyllis  Drake,  clarinet 
Thomas  McAninch,  horn 
Danny  Phipps,  bassoon 


Patrick  Shemla:  Student  of  Jaime  Laredo 
Dorian  Pence:  Student  of  Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Piano  Quintet:  Chamber  music  students  of  Sol  Schoenbach 
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THE      CURTIS.      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  19T5-1976 
Tuesday,  9  March  1976  at  5:15  P.  M. 


AN  OPEN  CLASS  PERFORMANCE 
BY  THE 

DOUBLE  BASS  CLASS  OF  ROGER  M.  SCOTT 


Suite  No.  1,  S.IOOT  (ca.  1720) 
Praeludium 
Allemande 
Sarabande 
Gigue 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
(1685-1750) 
Transcribed  by  Samuel  Sterling 


Eugene  Jablonsky,  double  bass 
II 


Adagio 

Allegro  Appassionato,  Opus  U3 


Peter  Lloyd,  double  bass 
Lori  Packer,  piano 


III 


Concerto  for  Double  Bass,  Opus  3  (1905) 
Allegro 
Andante 
Allegro 


Brian  Liddle,  double  bass 
Lori  Packer,  piano 


Prayer,  from  "Jewish  Life,"    No.  1 


IV 


Benedetto  Marcello 
(1686-1739) 

Camille  Saint-Saens 
(1835-1921) 
Transcribed  by  Stuart  Sankey 


Serge  Koussevitzky 
(l87it-195l) 


Bradley  Opland,  double  bass 
Fred  Moyer,  piano 


Ernest  Bloch 
(1880-1959) 


Concerto  in  E  Major 
Allegro  moderato 
Adagio 
Allegro 


Donald  Hermanns,  double  bass 
Deborah  Dundore,  piano 


Johann  Baptist  Vanhal 
(1739-1813) 
Arranged  by  William  Smith 


Miss  Packer,  Miss  Dundore  and  Mr.  Moyer:  Students  of  Eleanor  Sokoloff 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Cvirtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  19T5-19T6 
Monday,  15  March  1976  at  5:15  P.  M. 


BRASS  ENSEMBLE  STUDENTS  OF  MASON  JONES  AND  GLENN  DODSON 
TIMPANI  AND  PERCUSSION  STUDENTS  OF  GERALD  CARLYSS 


HORNS 


TRUMPETS 


TIMPANI  Aim  PERCUSSION 


W.  J.  Vincent  Barbae 
David  Bryant 
David  Knapp 
Jeffry  Kirschen 
Thomas  McAninch 
Herbert  Winslow 


Lorraine  Cohen 
Brian  Moon 
Jeffrey  Shioman 
Bert  Truax 

TROMBONES 

Thomas  Elliott 
Carl  Lenthe 
Philip  McClelland 
Mary  Beth  O'Quinn 
Joseph  Williams 


David  S.  Gross 
Martha  Hitchins 
Andrew  Power 


TUBA 

Carleton 
Harry  M. 


Greene 
Weil 


Crucifixus 


PROGRAM 
I 


Antonio  Lotti 
(c.  1667-17^^0) 


Angels,  for  Muted  Brass  (1960) 


II 


Carl  Ruggles 
(1876-1971) 


III 

Excerpts  from  Concertpiece  for  Four  Horns  (1856) 
I.    Allegro  maestoso 
II.    Adagio  quasi  andante 
III.  Vivace 


Heinrich  Hiibler 


IV 


Quintet  for  Brass  Instruments 
III .  Fast 


Earl  Zindars 


Excerpts  from  Symphony  No.  2,  "Resurrection"  (189U) 
I.    Allegro  maestoso 
III.     In  ruhig  fliessender 
IV.  "Urlicht" 
V.     Wild  herausfahrend;  Langsam 


Gustav  Mahler 
(1860-1911) 
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THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  1975-1976 
Monday,  15  March  1976  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 
I 


Sonata  in  F  Major  for  Oboe  and  Piano 
Andante 
Allegro 

Martin  Schuring,  oboe 
Steven  De  Groote,  piano 

II 

Three  Romances  for  Oboe,  Voice  and  Piano  (c.  l8lO) 
(Edited  by  Ronald  Richards) 
Allegro  con  brio 
Adagio 
Allegretto 

Katherine  Ciesinski,  mezzo  soprano 
Martin  Schuring,  oboe 
Steven  De  Groote,  piano 

III 

Barcarolle  in  F  Sharp  Major,  Opus  60  (l8i;5-l8U6) 

Rita  Reichman,  piano 


Gaetano  Donizetti 
(1797-181+8) 


Ferdinando  Fortunati 
(1773-?) 


Frederic  Chopin 
(18IO-I8U9) 


IWTERMISSION 
IV 


Obsession  for  Oboe  and  Piano  (1960) 


Martin  Schuring,  oboe 
Steven  De  Groote,  piano 


Makoto  Shinohara 
(b.  1931) 


Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin  (I91U-I917) 
Prelude 
Fugue 
Forlane 
Rigaudon 
Menuet 
Toccata 

Rita  Reichman,  piano 


Maurice  Ravel 
(1875-1937) 


Martin  Schuring:  Student  of  John  de  Lancie 
Rita  Reichman:  Graduating  student  of  Rudolf  Serkin  and  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski 
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THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  19T5-1976 
Wednesday,  2h  March  1976  at  8:00  P.  H. 


PROGRAM 
I 


Ballade  for  Flute  and  Piano  (1939) 


Introduction  and  Variations  on  "Trockne  Blumen,"  Opus  l60, 
D.  802  (1821+) 


Frank  Martin 
(1890-19TU) 

Franz  Schubert 
(1797-1828) 


Poeme,  Opus  25  (1896) 


Sheryl  Henze,  flute 
Robert  McDonald,  piano 


II 


Huei-Sheng  Kao,  violin 
Vladimir  Sokoloff ,  piano 


Ernest  Chausson 
(1855-1899) 


INTERMISSION 
III 

Caprices,  Opus  1:  Wos.  17  and  2k  (publ.  1820) 


Huei-Sheng-Kao ,  violin 
Vladimir  Sokoloff,  piano 

IV 

Sonata  No.  2  for  Piano,  "Concord,  Mass.,  I8UO-I860"  (1909-1915) 
Havthorne 

Sonata  in  B  Minor,  Opus  58  (18UU) 
Allegro  maestoso 
Molto  vivace 
Largo 

Presto,  non  tanto 


Niccolo  Paganini 
(1782-I8UO) 


Charles  Ives 
(187^-195^+) 

Frederic  Chopin 
(18IO-I8I+9) 


Charles  Abramovic ,  piano 


Sheryl  Henze:  Graduating  student  of  Murray  W.  Panitz 
Huei-Sheng  Kao:  Student  of  Ivan  Galamian  and  Jaime  Laredo 
Charles  Abramovic:  Graduating  student  of  Eleanor  Sokoloff 


.  o. 
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THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  19T5-19T6 
Thursday,  25  March  19T6  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 
I 

Quintet  in  A  Major,  K.  581  (1789)  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Allegro  (1756-1791) 
Leurghetto 
Minuet to 

Allegretto  con  variazioni 

Randy  Klein,  clarinet 
Mayuki  Fukuhara,  violin 
Chin  Kim,  violin 
Kathleen  Carroll,  viola 
Wendy  Tomlinson,  cello 


II 


Two  Rhapsodies  for  Oboe,  Viola  and  Piano 
(After  pgems  by  Rollinat) 

I.  L'Etang 

II.  La  Cornemuse 


Charles  Martin  Loeffler 
(1861-1935) 


Robert  Stephenson,  oboe 
Lynne  Edelson,  viola 
Charles  Abramovic,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


III 


Quintett,  Opus  52  Theodor  Bliimer 

Sehr  frisch  und  feurig  (I88I-I96U) 
Romanze:  Sehr  ruhig  und  innig 
Leicht  fliessend 
Finale:  Sehr  schwungvoll 


Barbara  Chaff e,  flute 
Robert  Stephenson,  oboe 
Randy  Klein,  clarinet 
David  Knapp,  horn 
Richard  Hoenich,  bassoon 


Mozart  Clarinet  Quintet:  Chamber  nusic  students  of  Felix  Galimir 
Loeffler  Trio:  Chamber  music  students  of  Michael  Tree 
Blumer  Quintet:  Chamber  music  students  of  Sol  Schoenbach 
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THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Ciirtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  1975-1976 
Monday,  29  March  1976  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 
I 

Concerto  in  E  Minor  for  Bassoon,  Strings  and  Cembalo,  F.  VIII: 6  Antonio  Vivaldi 

Allegro  poco  (1678-17^+1) 
Andante 
Allegro 

Danny  Phipps ,  bassoon  Sharon  A.  Ray,  viola 

Carol  Minor,  violin  Sarah  Boyer,  cello 

Julie  Rosenfeld,  violin  Eugene  Jablonsky,  double  bass 

Charles  Callahan,  harpsichord 

II 

Quartet  in  C  Major  for  Bassoon  and  Strings,  Opus  73,  No.  1 
Allegro  spiritoso 
Adagio  cantabile 
Rondo:  Allegro  moderato 

Danny  Phipps,  bassoon 
Olga  Mudryk,  violin 
Mark  Cedel,  viola 
Heidi  Jacob,  cello 

III 

Sonata  in  D  Major  for  Violin  and  Basso  Continue,  F.  XIII :6 
(Realization  for  violin  and  piano  by  Ottorino  Respighi) 

Moderato  (Fantasia) 

Allegro  moderato 

Largo 

Vivace 

Polonaise  Brillante  in  D  Major,  Opus  h 

Victoria  Noyes,  violin 
Vladimir  Sokoloff,  piano 

IlfTERMISSION 

IV 

Trio  in  D  Minor,  Opus  h9  (l839) 
Molto  allegro  agitato 
Andante  con  moto  tranquillo 
Scherzo 

Finale:  Allegro  assai  appassionato 

Leslie  Spotz,  piano 
Joseph  Genualdi ,  violin 
Michael  Reynolds,  cello 


Francois  Devienne 
(1759-1803) 


Antonio  Vivaldi 
(1678-17^1) 


Henryk  Wieniawski 
(1835-1880) 


Felix  Mendelssohn 
(1809-I8U7) 


Danny  Phipps:  Student  of  Sol  Schoenbach 
Vivaldi  Concerto:  Chamber  music  students  of  Sol  Schoenbach 
Devienne  Quartet:  Chamber  music  students  of  Mischa  Schneider 
Victoria  Noyes:  Student  of  Ivan  Galamian  and  Jascha  Brodsky 
Mendelssohn  Piano  Trio:  Chamber  music  students  of  Felix  Galimir 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  19T5-19T6 
Wednesday,  31  March  1976  at  8:00  P.  M. 


The  Voice  Department  Presents 
M  EVENING  OF  OPERA  AND  CONCERT  ARIAS 
With  The  Curtis  Orchestra  Conducted  By  David  Effron 


Cantata  No.  53:  ''Schlage  doch,  gewiinschte  Stunde"  (c.  1730] 

Lucy  Meadors,  mezzo  soprano 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
(1685-1750) 


II 

Aria:  "Qui  la  voce  '  (Elvira)  from  Act  II  of  J  Puritani  (l835) 

Eleanor  Stallcop,  soprano 


Vincenzo  Bellini 
(1801-1835) 


III 

Concert  Aria:  ''Per  questa  bella  mano,"  K.  6l2  (l79l) 


Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
(1756-1791) 
John  Paul  V/hite,  bass 
Donald  Hermanns,  double  bass  obbligato 


IV 


Cuatro  Madrigales  Amatorios:  Selections 
I.     Con  que  la  lavare? 
IV.    De  los      alamos  vengo  madre 


Adelaida  Anderson,  soprano 


Aria:  "So  anch'io  la  virtu  magica"  (Norina) 
from  Act  I  of  Don  Pasquate  (18U3) 


Beverly  Bishop  Gallucci,  soprano 


VI 


Joaquin  Rodrigo 
(b.  1902) 


Gaetano  Donizetti 
(1797-181*8) 


Aria:  "Deh  vieni,  non  tardar"  (Susanna) 
from  Act  IV  of  Le  llozze  di  Figaro  (1786) 


Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
(1756-1791) 


Christine  D'Amico,  soprano 


VII 

"I  Got  Plenty  0'  Nuttin"'  (Porgy)  from  Porgy  and  Bess  (1935) 

Alexander  Smalls,  baritone 


George  Gershwin 
(1898-1937) 


INTERMISSION 


oniV 
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An  Evening  of  Opera  and  Concert  Arias  (2) 


VIII 


Aria:  'Tiangero  la  sorte  mia"  (Cleopatra) 
from  Act  III  of  Giulio  Cesare  (l72i+) 


Melody  Breyer,  soprano 


IX 


Aria:  "Je  veux  vivre  dans  le  reve'*  (Juliette) 
from  Act  I  of  Romeo  et  Juliette  (i86T) 


George  Frideric  Handel 
(1685-1759) 


Charles  Gounod 
(1818-1893) 


Christine  D'Amico,  soprano 


X.     Three  Nineteenth  Century  Italian  Arias 

Aria:  "L'Altra  notte  in  fondo  a  mare''  (Margherita)  Arrigo  Boito 

from  Act  III  of  Mefistofele  (1868)  (18U2-I918) 

Chrissellene  Petropoulos,  soprano 

Aria:  "Un  bel  di  vedremo"  (Butterfly)  Giacomo  Puccini 

from  Act  II  of  Madama  Butterfly  (I90ii)  (I858-I92U) 

Melody  Breyer,  soprano 

Aria:  "ll  balen  del  suo  sorriso'*  (Count  Di  Luna)  Giuseppe  Verdi 

from  Act  II  of  II  Trovatore  (l853)  (1813-I9OI) 

Alexander  Smalls,  baritone 

XI.    Two  Arias  from  Carmen  (l875)  by  Georges  Bizet  (1838-I875) 

Act  III:  "Je  dis,  que  rien''  (Micaela) 

Beverly  Bishop  Gallucci,  soprano 

Act  I:  "Seguidilla"  (Carmen) 

Lucy  Meadors,  mezzo  soprano 


XII 

Aria:  "Vorrei  spiegarvi,  oh  Dio"  (Clorinda] 
from  II  Curioso  Indisoreto ,  K.  hlQ  (1783) 


Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
(1756-1791) 


Adelaida  Anderson,  soprano 


XIII 

Aria:  "Hymn  to  the  Sun"  (The  Queen  of  Shemakhan) 
from  Act  II  of  Le  Coq  d'Or  (1909) 

Gwendolyn  Bradley,  soprano 


Nikolai  Rimsky-Korsakov 
(18I1I4-I908) 


XIV 

Cinq  melodies  populaires  greoques  (1907) 
I.     Chanson  de  la  raariee 
II.     La-bas,  vers  I'eglise 
III.     Quel  galant  m'est  comparable 
IV.     Chanson  des  cueilleuses  de  lentisques 
V.     Tout  gail 

Chrissellene  Petropoulos,  soprano 


Maxirice  Ravel 
(1875-1937) 
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Lucy  Meadors:  Student  of  Raquel  Adonaylo 
Eleanor  Stallcop:  Student  of  Raquel  Adonaylo 
John  Paul  I-Jhite:  Student  of  Margaret  Harshaw 
Adelaida  Anderson:  Student  of  Raquel  Adonaylo 
Beverly  Bishop  GaJ-lucci:  Student  of  Marianne  Casiello 
Christine  D'Amico:  Student  of  Marianne  Casiello 
Alexander  Smalls :  Student  of  Raquel  Adonaylo 
Melody  Breyer:  Student  of  Raquel  Adonaylo 
Chrissellene  Petropoulos :  Student  of  Marianne  Casiello  and  Margaret  Harshaw 
Gwendolyn  Bradley:  Student  of  Margaret  Harshaw 
Vocal  Interpretation:  Sylvia  Lee 
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Sylvia  Cartwight 

Martha  Hitchins 

Margaret  Batjer 

Barbara  Chaff e 

Andrew  Power 

Robert  Frank 

Mayuki  Fukuhara 

OBOES 

HARP 

Lynn  Horner 

Liang-Ping  How 

John  Ferrillo 

Catherine  White 

Huei— Sheng  Kao 

Martin  Schuring 

Soon-Young  Kim 

Robert  Stephenson 

PIANO 

Soon-Ik  Lee 

Olga  Mudryk 

CLARINETS 

Kari  Miller 

Erica  Robinson 

Patrick  Shemla 

Phyllis  Drake 

BANJO 

Semmy  St ahl hammer 

Monica  Jarvis 

Stephen  Warner 

Randy  Klein 

Eugene  Jablonsky 

Charles  Salinger 

VIOLAS 

ORCHESTRA  LIBRARIAN 

BAbbOUfJb 

Kathleen  Carroll 

Nancy  Shear 

Karen  Dreyfus 

Richard  Hoenich 

Lynne  Edelson 

Kim  Walker 

ORCHESTRA  MAl^GER 

Doris  Lederer 

Sharon  A.  Ray 

HORNS 

Sharon  A.  Ray 

CELLOS 

David  Bryant 

Jeffry  Kirschen 

NOTE:     Players  are  lis 

Heidi  Jacob 

David  Knapp 

in  alphabetical  order. 

Hampton  Mallory 

Thomas  McAninch 

Anne  Martindale 

Sarah  Seiver 

TRUMPETS 

Wendy  Tomlinson 

Brian  Moon 

DOUBLE  BASSES 

Jeffrey  Shuman 

Eugene  Jablonsky 

TROMBONES 

Brian  Liddle 

Bradley  Opland 

Thomas  Elliott 

Carl  Lenthe 

Philip  McClelland 

Music  for  this  performance  by  arrangement  with  the  following:   (l)  G.  Schirmer,  Inc. 
(Rodrigo:  Cuatro  Madrigales  Amatorios);  (2)  Chappell  Music  Company  (Gershwin;  Porgy 
and  Bess) J  (3)  Mapleson  Music  Library  (Handel:  Giulio  Cesare;  Rimsky-Korsakov: 
Le  Coqd'Or);  Elkan-Vogel,  Inc . /Theodore  Presser  Company  (Ravel:  Cinq  melodies 
populaires  greoques ) . 


An  Evening  of  Opera  and  Concert  Arias  (1+ ) 

I.  Cantata  No.  53:  "Schlage  doch,  gewiinschte  Stunde" 

Strike,  thcu  longed-for  hour,  begin  the  beautiful  "day ."    Come,  you  angels,  tovards  me. 
Open  wide  the  firmament,  my  Jesus  soon  to  see,  in  happy  peace  of  Soul.    I  desire 
with  all  my  heart  only  this  last  hour. 

II.  Elvira's  Aria  "Qui  la  voce''  from  I  Puritani:  Act  II 

Elvira,  believing  her  lover  has  left  her,  has  gone  mad.     She  begs  for  love  or 
death;  then,  changing  her  mood,  she  coyly  calls  to  Arturo  to  return  to  her. 

III.  Concert  Aria:  "Per  questa  bella  mano" 

By  yo\ir  lovely  hand,  by  your  beautiful  eyes,  I  vow,  my  dearest,  that  never  will  I 
love  another  but  you.    The  breezes,  the  plants,  the  rocks,  which  well  know  my 
sighs,  will  tell  you  of  my  constant  loyalty.    Look  brighter,  oh  stern  visage,  and 
tell  me  whether  you  hate  or  love  Ine;    Your  tender  looks  have  won  me.    I  want  you 
to  call  me  always  yours.    Neither  earth  nor  heaveti  Could  change  that  desire 
within  mek     (English  translation  by  Waldo  Lyman) 

IV.  "Con  que  la  lavare"  frotn  Cuatro  Madrigaled  Amatorios 

A  young  woman  grieves  in  pain  and  solitilde  foi*  her  lost  love. 

"De  los  alamos  vengo  madre"  from  Cuatro  Madrigales  Amatorios 

A  young  man  sings  with  happiness  as  he  returns  from  Seville,  the  city  of  the 
poplars,  where  he  has  just  visited  with  his  lover. 

V.  Norina's  Aria  ''So  anch'io  la  virtu  magica"  from  Don  Pascfuale:  Act  I 

Norina,  reading  a  romantic  novel,  comments  on  the  book  and  decides  that  she  also 
knows  the  advantages  of  using  one's  wiles:  a  smile,  a  tear,  a  good  heart. 

VI.  Susanna's  Aria  ''Deh  vieni,  non  tardar"  from  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro:  Act  IV 

This  is  the  famous  ''rose''  aria  in  which  Susanna,  disguised  as  the  Countess,  sings 
an  intense  love  song  to  Figaro,  who  is  hidden  among  the  bushes.    As  she  proclaims 
her  awareness  of  his  presence  at  the  climax  of  the  aria,  she  presents  her  desire 
to  cro-^-.Ti  his  brow  with  roses. 

VII.  "I  Got  Plenty  0'  Nuttin'"  from  Porqif  and  Bess 

In  this  delightful  aria  from  Gershwin's  American  folk  opera,  Porgy  sings  of  his 
carefree  life-style  in  Catfish  Row.     "I  got  plenty  o'  nuttin'  and  nuttin' s 
plenty  fo'  me"  means  to  Porgy  that  the  things  that  matter  are  God-given  and 
the  simple  things  in  life  is  the  philosophy  for  the  simple  man  and  for  peace 
of  mind. 
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An  Evening  of  Opera  and  Concert  Arias  ( 5 ) 

VIII.  Cleopatra's  Aria  "Piangero  la  sorte  mia"  from  Giulio  Cesare:  Act  III 

Cleopatra,  believing  Caesar  to  be  dead,  bemoans  her  fate.    Then,  with  increasing 
anger,  she  threatens  to  haunt  her  enemies. 

IX.  Juliette's  Aria  "Je  veux  vivre  dans  le  reve"  from  Romeo  et  Juliette:  Act  I 

Juliette  J  in  the  prime  of  her  youth,  expresses  her  ecstatic  love  of  life,  particularly 
in  its  present  stage.     She  vishes  to  grasp  each  loving  thought,  and  to  enjoy  the 
fragrance  of  the  rose  (of  her  youth)  before  it  vanishes  and  romantic  love  comes 
to  snatch  away  her  carefree  innocence. 

Xa.      Margherita's  Aria  'L'Altra  notte  in  fondo  a  mare"  from  Mefistofele:  Act  ill 

Margherita  is  in  great  agony.     She  is  in  an  empty  cold  cell  because  she  has  been 
accused  of  killing  her  illegitimate  child  and  her  mother.     She  reminisces  about 
her  lost  freedom  and  longs  to  be  like  a  bird,  to  be  free  once  again. 

Xb.      Butterfly's  Aria  "Un  bel  di  vedremo"  from  Madama  Butterfly:  Act  II 

butterfly's  American  husband,  Lt.  Pinkerton,  has  been  away  from  Japan  for  three 
years.  In  "Un  bel  di"  (One  Fine  Day),  Butterfly  expresses  her  firm  belief  that 
her  husband  will  one  day  return  to  her. 

Xc .      Count  Di  Luna's  /or-'.a  ''II  balen  del  suo  sorriso"  from  II  Trovatore:  Act  II 

Count  Di  Luna  sings  this  aria  outside  a  convent  near  Castellor  Fortress.     In  a 
dramatic  recitative,  he  tells  Ferrando  that  his  burning  passion  for  Leonora  has 
driven  him  to  this  desperate  attempt  to  carry  her  away  from  the  convent.  He 
expresses  his  tormenting  love  for  her  in  the  fervent  aria,  "II  balen  del  suo 
sorriso. " 

XIa.    Micaela^s  Aria  ''Je  dis,  que  rien"  from  Carmen:  Act  III 

Micaela  bravely  ventures  into  the  mountains  in  search  of  her  lover,  Don  Jose, 
hoping  to  tear  him  — :j  from  the  Td.les  of  the  gypsy  Carmen.    She  brings  news  and 
a  kiss  from  his  mother.    She  greatly  fears  the  band  of  robbers  with  whom    Don  Jose 
is  now  living,  and  she  asks  God  to  give  her  the  courage  she  needs. 

Xlb .    Carmen's  Aria  ''Sc^uidilla"  from  Carmen:  Act  I 

Carmen  has  been  arrested  for  starting  a  fight  in  the  cigarette  factory.  Zuniga 
orders  Carmen's  hands  to  be  bound  while  he  goes  off  to  write  an  order  for  her 
detention.    While  Carmen  and  Don  Jose  wait  for  Zuniga  to  return.  Carmen  proceeds 
to  sing  of  how  she  will  spend  the  evening  at  Lilias  Pastia's  tavern  outside  the 
city  and  how  she  wishes  her  new  lover  could  be  there.     Jose  is  taken  in  by  her 
charms,  loosens  her  bonds,  and  begs  Carmen  to  promise  to  love  him  always. 
Triumphantly,  she  sings  the  refrain  of  the  Seguidilla.    When  the  guards  return 
to  lead  her  away,  Carr.en  makes  her  escape  and  Jose  is  placed  under  arrest. 

XII .    Clorinda's  Aria  '  Vorrei  spiegarvi,  oh  Die"  from  II  Curioso  Indisareto:  Act  I 

In  this  aria  from  the  opera  II  Curioso  Indisareto  {"The  Indiscreet  and  Inquisitive 
Man')^  Clorinda,  denyr'.np;  her  own  devotion  for  her  titled  lover,  admonishes  him  to 
seek  happiness  with  Enilia,  her  rival  for  his  affections. 
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XIII.  The  Queen  of  Shemakhan's  "Hymn  to  the  S\in"  from  Le  Cop  d'Or:  Act  II 

Greetings  to  you,  sun  of  flame.    Are  you  coming  back  to  us  from  the  East,  from  the 
sweet  land  dear  to  my  soul,  from  its  smiling  landscapes?    Speak  to  me  of  the  fresh 
roses  and  fiery  "bushes  of  lilies,  the  beautiful  birds  which  rest  near  the  lakes 
bordered  by  irises,  which  sing  near  the  lake. 

Tell  me  at  night  near  the  fountains,  when  each  beautiful  girl  begins  a  song  of  ecstasy 
or  of  love's  sorrow  which  rises  to  the  red  sky:  Does  one  still  see  under  their  long 
veils  their  eyes  smiling  to  the  handsome  lover,  who,  in  the  night,  stunned  with  stars, 
will  come  with  a  stealing  and  slow  step. 

Does  one  come  to  wait  for  him  at  the  window  with  a  watchful  eye  and  a  trembling  heart? 
Hardly  has  he  been  seen,  that  they  know  how  to  capture  the  happy  lover. 

XIV.  Cinq  milodies  populaires  gvecques  (Sung  in  Greek) 

1.  Wake  up!    Wake  up  my  bird  I     Spread  your  wings  I     You  have  three  beauty  marks  and 
one  painted  one.     You  have  my  heart  burning  for  you.     I  brought  you  a  golden  ribbon 
to  braid  your  hair  with.     Come  now,  let's  get  together,  so  our  parents  will  become 
inlaws  I 

2.  Down  there  at  the  Church  ""-^int  Mary,  all  the  townspeople  gather  together  into 
groups.    All  those  people,  blessed  Mary,  look  so  strong. 

3.  Which  one  of  you  is  as  GREAT  as  I  am,  walking  on  this  earth?    Well,  Captain 
Bill?    With  a  pistol  around  my  waist  and  a  large  shiny,  sharp  sword  .   .  . 

For  you  I  do  this,  my  golden  love. 

h.     Oh,  angel,  you  are  my  eyes.     Oh:  you  shine  like  an  angel  .   .   .  and,  my  angel, 
you  exist  on  this  earth  .   .   .  Ahl    You  make  everyone  else  around  me  look  like 
nothing. 

5.     Happiness'.!!      Wow!     You  have  a  beautiful  leg!!  I   .   .   .  that  calf! 

Break  them  .   .   .  break  the  glasses!!  Tra-la-la  .   .   .  Oh!     How  beautifull 
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Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  1975-1976 
Thursday,  1  April  1976  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 


I 

Grande  Piece  Symphonique,  Opus  17  (I86O-I862)  Cesar  Franck 

I.    Andantino  serioso  (l822-l890) 
Allegro  non  troppo  e  maestoso 
II.    Andante  -  Allegro  -  Andante 
III.    Allegro  non  troppo  e  maestoso  -  Andante  serioso 

Allegro  non  troppo  e  maestoso  -  Allegro  -  Andante 
IV.     Finale  -  Fugue 

Jonathan  Wright ,  organ 


II 

Sonata  for  Cello  and  Piano  (1915)  Claude  Debussy 

Prologue  (1862-1918) 
Serenade 
Finale 

Marcy  Rosen,  cello 
Robert  McDonald,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


III 

Sonata  in  G  Minor  for  Cello  and  Piano,  Opus  19  (19OI)  Sergei  Rachmaninoff 

Lento  -  Allegro  moderato  (1873-19^3) 
Allegro  scherzando 
Andante 
Allegro  mosso 

Marcy  Rosen,  cello 
Robert  McDonald,  piano 


Jonathan  Wright:  Graduating  student  of   John  Weaver 
Marcy  Rosen:  Student  of  Orlando  Cole 
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THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Fifty-second  Season  1975-1976 
Studio  Il-J  (Third  Floor) 
8:00  P.  M. 

Monday,  April  5         Wednesday,  April  7         Friday,  April  9 
Monday,  April  12         Tuesday,  April  13 

The  Opera  Department 
Presents  A  Studio  Performance  Of 

MNON 

An  Opera  in  Four  Acts,  Six  Scenes 
Music  by  Jules  Massenet  (l8U2-1912) 
Libretto  in  French  by  Henri  Meilhac  and  Philippe  Gille 
Based  on  the  novel  Leo  Aventures  du  Chevalier  des  Gvieux  et  de  Manon  Lesoaut 
By  Frangois  Prevost  d'Exiles  (Abbe  Prevost ) 
Premiere:  Paris,  19  January  l88U 

Staged  by  Dino  Yannopoulos 
Music  Director  and  Pianist:  David  Effron  (April  5,  9  and  13) 
Music  Director  and  Pianist:  Thomas  Grubb  (April  7,  12) 
Technical  Direction  and  Sets:  Joseph  S.  Gasperec 
Costumes :  Val  Read 
Musical  Assistants:  Barbara  Silverstein,  Lys  Symonette 
Assistant  to  I-tr.  Yannopoulos:  Steven  Alexus  Williams 
Production  Assistants:  George  Calvert,  Margery  Wiener,  Gloria  Yetter 


CAST  (In  order  of  c:.  :-iance) 

Guillot  de  Morfontaine  .   .   .  . 

De  Bretigny   

Poussette   

Javotte   

Rosette   

Innkeeper   

Lescaut   

Manon  Lescaut   

The  Chevalier  dos  Grievix  .   .  . 

The  Count  des  Grieux   

Guardsmen   

Setting:  Fr-'ce,  early  l8th  century 
Synopsis  of  Scenes 


.Gregory  Wiest 
Steven  Alexus  Williams 
Claudia  Visca  (April  5,  9,  13) 
Marsha  Hunter  (April  7,  12) 
Martha  Dodds  (April  5,  9) 
Martha  Shell  (April  7,  12,  13) 
Carol  Shuster  (April  5,  13) 
Katherine  Ciesinski  (April  7,  9,  12) 
Paul  Proveaxix  (April  5,  9,  13) 
Carlos  Serrano  (April  7,  12) 
Carlos  Serrano  (April  5,  9,  13) 
Paul  Proveaux  (April  7,  12) 
Ellen  Phillips  (April  5,  9,  13) 
Martha  Toney  (April  7,  12) 
Gary  Burgess  (April  5,  9,  13) 
X'Jalter  Plante  (April  7,  12) 
Jesse  Cost on  (April  5,  7,  9) 
John  Paul  White  (April  12,  13) 
Robert  Acker  and  Ken  Garner 


Act  I.        The  courtyard  of  an  inn  at  Amiens 

Act  II.  Manon 'r  and  Des  Grieux 's  apartment  in  the  Rue  Vivienne,  Paris 
Act  III.     Scene  1:  Cours  la  Reine,  Paris 

Scene  2:  The  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice 
Act  IV.      Scene  1:  The  Hotel  Transylvanie ,  Paris 

Scene  2:  On  the  road  to  Havre 

We  wish  to  express  our  thanks  to  Continental  Rentals  for  lending  properties 
and  to  the  South  Jersey  Theater  League  for  lending  the  guardsmen's  costumes. 


THE  STORY  OF  MAWN 


ACT  I. 

In  the  courtyard  of  an  inn  at  Amiens,  Guillot ,  an  aging  roue,  orders  dinner  for 
himself,  his  friend  De  Bretigny,  a  nobleman,  and  three  actresses:  Poussette, 
Javotte  and  Rosette.     As  they  dine,  Lescaut,  a  guardsman,  enters  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  coach  bearing  his  young  cousin,  Manon,  on  her  way  to  a  convent. 
Manon  arrives,  greatly  excited  by  her  journey,  and  Lescaut,  after  greeting  her, 
goes  off  to  look  after  her  baggage.     Guillot  is  enchanted  by  the  lovely  Manon, 
and,  though  she  repulses  his  advances,  he  promises  to  send  his  carriage  for 
her.    As  Manon  waits  for  Lescaut  to  return,  she  cannot  help  admiring  the  rich 
dresses  and  jewelry  of  the  three  young  actresses,  and  she  reflects  sadly  that 
she  must  reject  the  life  of  love  and  glamour  for  the  regimen  of  the  convent. 
\^en  the  handsome  Chevalier  des  Grieux  approaches  her,  however,  she  responds 
eagerly  to  his  ardent  love-making  and  impulsively  suggests  that  they  flee  to 
Paris  in  Guillot 's  coach.     Lescaut,  who  has  just  lost  all  his  money  in  a 
gambling  bout,  and  Guillot  return  to  the  courtyard  to  find  that  Manon  has 
left  in  the  company  of  a  young  man.     Lescaut  is  enraged  by  this  insult  to 
his  family's  honor,  and  the  jealous  Guillot  swears  revenge. 

ACT  II. 

Manon  and  Des  Grieux  are  living  happily  in  their  Paris  apartment,  though  Manon 
tries  to  conceal  the  fact  that  she  is  receiving  flowers  from  an  unknown  admirer. 
Lescaut  and  De  Bretigny  arrive,  the  former  to  demand  that  Des  Grieux  marry  Manon. 
As  Des  Grieux  shows  Lescaut  the  letter  which  he  has  just  written  to  ask  his 
father's  consent  for  the  marriage,  De  Bretigny  draws  Manon  aside  to  warn  her 
that  the  Count  Des  Grieux  intends  to  have  his  son  abducted  that  very  night  in 
order  to  separate  him  from  Manon.     He  flatters  Manon  and  advises  her  to  turn  to 
him  instead.     Their  separate  errands  accomplished,  Lescaut  and  De  Bretigny 
depart,  while  Des  Grieux  goes  out  to  mail  his  letter.    Manon  struggles  to 
understand  the  conflicting  feelings  within  her.     Although  she  loves  Des  Grieux, 
she  can  no  longer  deny  her  craving  for  the  riches  and  glory  which  De  Bretigny 
has  promised.     Sorrowfully,  she  bids  farewell  to  the  little  table  where  she  and 
her  lover  have  shared  so  many  happy  meals.     Des  Grieux  returns  and,  as  he  and 
Manon  are  dining,  there  is  a  knock  at  the  door.     In  spite  of  Manon' s  protests, 
he  goes  laughingly  to  open  the  door.    A  struggle  ensues  and  Des  Grieux  is 
carried  away  by  his  father's  men.    De  Bretigny  returns  and  triumphantly  takes 
Manon  away  to  the  life  of  liixury  and  pleasure  in  the  dazzling  world  of 
Parisian  society. 

ACT  III:  Scene  1 

Manon  is  now  the  toast  of  Paris.    The  elderly  Count  des  Grieux  arrives  and 
discloses  the  fact  that  his  son  is  at  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  about  to 
enter  the  priesthood.     Stricken  with  guilt  and  remorse,  and  realizing  that  she 
still  loves  Des  Grieux,  Manon  rushes  off  to  St.  Sulpice  in  an  effort  to  win 
back  her  former  lover. 

ACT  III:  Scene  2 

In  the  sacristy  of  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  the  Abbe  Des  Grieux  is  confronted 
by  his  father,  the  Count,  who  tries  to  persuade  him  to  give  up  the  Church  and 
marry  a  decent,  honorable  young  girl.     The  Chevalier  refuses  to  change  his  mind, 
however,  and  the  Count  departs  sadly.    Alone,  Des  Grieux  confesses  that  his 
efforts  to  replace  the  memory  of  Manon  with  religion  have  so  far  been  in  vain. 
Manon,  meanwhile,  has  arrived  and  is  praying  for  Des  Grieux 's  love  to  be  restored 


The  Story  of  Manon  (2) 


to  her.    Des  Grieux  is  taken  aback  when  he  recognizes  Manon,  and  he  angrily  asks 

her  to  leave.     She  confesses  her  guilt  and  fervently  begs  forgiveness.  Though 

Des  Grieux  at  first  refuses,  he  cannot  resist  Manon 's  chaxms,  and  once  again 
he  flees  with  her. 

ACT  IV:  Scene  1 

In  the  Hotel  Transylvanie ,  a  famous  gsirabling  house  of  18th-century  Paris,  a  crowd 
of  pleasure  seekers,  including  Guillot  and  the  three  young  actresses,  are  risking 
large  sums  of  money.     Lescaut  is  also  there,  again  indulging  in  his  favorite 
pastime.     Des  Grieux  arrives  with  Manon,  who,  with  Lescaut,  coaxes  him  into  a 
game  with  Guillot.    When  Guillot  loses  every  hand,  he  accuses  Des  Grieux  of 
cheating  and  calls  the  police.     The  Count  arrives  in  time  to  prevent  his  son 
from  attacking  Guillot.     The  Chevalier  is  arrested,  but  his  father  assures  him 
that  he  will  soon  be  released.     For  Manon,  there  is  no  such  happy  reprieve. 
Arrested  as  a  woman  of  ill  repute,  she  is  led  away  to  be  deported,  the  usual 
fate  for  such  women  at  that  time  in  France.  Guillot  has  accomplished  his  revenge. 

ACT  IV:  Scene  2 

Lescaut  and  Des  Grieux  wait  for  Manon  and  the  convoy  of  unfortunate  women  to 
pass  on  their  way  to  Havre,  the  port  of  embarkation  for  Louisiana.  Lescaut 
bribes  the  sergeant  in  charge  to  let  them  talk  with  Manon  for  a  while,  and, 
as  the  soldiers  move  on,  Des  Grieux  remains  alone  with  her.  Manon,  gravely 
ill,  weeps  as  she  begs  Des  Grieux' s  pardon.  Rapturously,  the  lovers  recall 
former  days  and  prepare  to  leave  together  once  again,  but  it  is  too  late. 
The  exhausted  Manon  dies  as  Des  Grieux  tries  vainly  to  revive  her. 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  19T5-1976 
Tuesday,  6  April  1976  at  8:00  P.  M. 


THE  CURTIS  ORCHESTRA 

SOON-IK  LEE,  Violin 
DORIAN  RENCE,  Viola 
AUNE  MARTINDALE  WILLIA^IS,  Cello 
BENJAMIN  PASTERNACK,  Piano 

DAVID  EFFRON,  Conductor 
PROGRAM 


Concerto  in  D  Major  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Opus  6 
Allegro  maestoso 
Adagio 

Rondo:  Allegro  spiritoso 

Soon-Ik  Lee,  Soloist 


Niccolo  Paganini 
(1T82-I81t0) 


II 

'"Der  Schwanendreher Concerto  on  Ancient  Folk  Melodies 
for  Viola  and  Small  Orchestra  (1935) 

"Zwischen  Berg  und  tiefem  Tal"  (Between  Mountain  and  Deep  Valley); 

Langsam  -  Massig  bewegt,  mit  Kraft 
"Nun  laube,  Lindlein,  laube"  (Now  Blossom,  Little  Linden  Tree): 
Sehr  ruhig 

Variationen:  "Seid  ihr  nicht  der  Schwanendreher"  (Are  You  Not  the 
Swan  Driver):  Massig  schnell 

Dorian  Rence,  Soloist 
INTERMISSION 


Paul  Hindemith 
(1895-1963) 


III 

Concerto  in  A  Major  for  Cello  and  Orchestra,  Opus  129  (1850) 
Nicht  zu  schnell  -  Langsam  -  Sehr  lebhaft 

Anne  Martindale  Williams,  Soloist 


Robert  Schvimann 
(1810-1856) 


IV 

Concerto  in  E  Flat  Major  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  (18U9) 
Allegro  maestoso 

Quasi  adagio  -  Allegretto  vivace 
Allegro  marziale  animato 

Benjamin  Pasternack,  Soloist 


Franz  Liszt 
(1811-1886) 


Soon-Ik  Lee:  Graduating  Student  of  Ivan  Galamian  and  Jascha  Brodsky 
Dorian  Rence:  Graduating  Student  of  Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Anne  Martindale  Williams:  Graduating  Student  of  Orlando  Cole 
Benjamin  Pasternack:  Graduating  Student  of  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski  and  Seymour  Lipkin 

Music  for  the  Paganini  Concerto  lent  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Edwin  A.  Fleisher  Music  Collection  of  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 
Music  for  Hindemith' s  ''Der  Schwanendreher''  by  arrangement 
with  Belwin-Mills  Publishing  Corporation 


THE  CURTIS  ORCHESTRA 


VIOLIN  I 

Adam  Silk,  Concertmaster 
Bayla  Keyes 
Nicholas  Danielson 
Carmit  Zori 
David  Jacobson 
Sara  Lucktenberg 
Victoria  Noyes 
Mei-Chen  Liao 

VIOLIN  II 

Cindy  Martindale,  Principal 

Julie  Rosenfeld 

Carol  Minor 

Chin  Kim 

Yoko  Fujita 

Hitai  Lee 

VIOLA 

Patrick  Connolly,  Principal 
Allegra  Askew 
Steven  Tenenbom 
Donald  Dal  Maso 
Mark  Ludwig 

CELLO 

Marcy  Rosen,  Principal 
Young-Chang  Cho 
Hampton  Mallory 
David  Fisher 
Sarah  Boyer 

DOUBLE  BASS 

Donald  Hermanns,  Principal 
Brian  Liddle 
Peter  Lloyd 

FLUTE 

Pamela  Babett  (L) 
Sylvia  Cartwright  (P,  S) 
Barbara  Chaff e  (H) 

OBOE 

John  Ferrillo  (L) 
Martin  Schuring  (S) 
Robert  Stephenson  (P,  H) 


CLARINET 

Phyllis  Drake  (P,  H) 
Monica  Jarvis 
Randy  Klein 

Charles  Salinger  (L,  S) 
BASSOON 

Eric  Sjostrom,  Principal 
Mark  Gigliotti 

HORN 

Herbert  Winslow,  Principal 
Vincent  Barbee 
David  Bryant 

TRUMPET 

Lorraine  Cohen,  Principal 
Brian  Moon 
Jeffrey  Shuman 

TROr/BONE 

Thomas  Elliott,  Principal 
Carl  Lenthe 
Philip  McClelland 

TIMPANI 

David  Gross  (L,  S) 
Andrew  Power  (P,  H) 

PERCUSSION 

David  Crross 
Martha  Hitchins 
Andrew  Power  (L) 

ORCHESTRA  LIBRARIAN 

Nancy  Shear 

ORCHESTRA  MNAGER 

Sharon  A.  Ray 


NOTE:     Players  are  listed  in  seating  order,  with  the  following  exception:  when  a 
principal  wind  position  is  shared,  the  principal  player  for  a  given  work  is 
indicated  by  the  composer's  last  initial. 
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THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  1975-1976 
Sunday,  11  April  1976  at  3:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 
I 

Sonata  in  G  Minor,  "Devil's  Trill"  (after  1735)  Giuseppe  Tartini 

Larghetto  affettuoso  ( 1692-1770 ) 

Allegro  energico 
Grave 

Allegro  assai 

Dong-Suk  Kang,  violin 
Steven  De  Groote,  piano 


II 

Sonata  for  Violin  Alone,  Opus  115  (19^7)  Serge  Prokofiev 

Moderato  (1891-1953) 
Andante  dolce  (Theme)  -  Variations 
Con  brio  -  Allegro  precipitato 

Dong-Suk  Kang,  violin 


III 

Sonata  in  G  Major,  Opus  27  Eugene  Ysaye 

L'Aurore  (1858-I931) 
Rustic  Dance 

Dong-Suk  Kang,  violin 
Steven  De  Groote,  piano 


IV 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  G  Minor,  S.  885  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

from:  The  Well  Tempered  Clavier,  Book  II  (1722-17UU)  ( 1685-1750 ) 

Sonata  in  A  Minor,  Opus  28  (1907-1917)  Serge  Prokofiev 

Allegro  tempestoso  -  Moderato  -  Allegro  tempestoso  ( 1891-1953) 

Cynthia  Raim,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


■  v:-,r(^ 


student  Recital:  Sunday,  11  April  19T6  at  3:00  P.  M.  (2) 


V 


Poerae,  Opus  25  (I896) 


Ernest  Chausson 


(1855-1899) 


Introduction  et  Tarantella,  Opus  h3 


Pablo  de  Saras ate 


(18UU-I908) 


Dong-Suk  Kang,  violin 
Steven  De  Groote,  piano 


VI 


Carnaval,  Opus 
Preambule 


o 


(183U-I835) 


Robert  Schiimann 


(1810-1856) 


Pierrot 
Arlequin 
Valse  noble 
Eusebius 
Flore Stan 
Coquette 
Replique 
Papillons 

A.  S.  C.  H.        S.  C.  H.  A.   (Lettres  dansantes) 

Chiarina 

Chopin 

Estrella 

Reconnaissance 

Pantalon  et  Colombine 

Valse  allemande 

Paganini 

Aveu 

Promenade 
Pause 

Marche  des  Davidsbiindler  contre  les  Philistins 


Cynthia  Raira,  piano 


Dong-Suk  Kang:  Student  of  Ivan  Galamian 
Cynthia  Raim:  Student  of  Rudolf  Serkin  and  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  19T5-19T6 
Monday,  12  April  1976  at  5:15  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 


I 

Sonata  in  B  Major,  Opus  l^+T,  D.  575  (l8l7)  Franz  Schubert 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo  (1797-1828) 
Andant  e 

Scherzo:  Allegretto 
Allegro  giusto 


Bo-Young  Kim,  piano 


II 

Three  Variables  for  Winds,  Horn  and  Piano  (l96i+)  Benjamin  Lees 

Allegro  giocoso  (b.  192^) 

Adagietto 
Allegro  molto 


Harold  Smoliar,  oboe 
Randy  Klein,  clarinet 
Richard  Hoenich,  bassoon 
Vincent  Barbee,  horn 
Thomas  Lorango,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


III 

Quartet  in  C  Minor,  Opus  15  (l879)  Gabriel  Faure 

Allegro  molto  moderato  (l8U5-192U) 
Scherzo:  Allegro  vivo 
Adagio 

Allegro  molto 


Aglaia  Koras,  piano 
Adam  Silk,  violin 
Doris  Lederer,  viola 
Hampton  Mallory,  cello 


Bo-Young  Kim:  Student  of  Eleanor  Sokoloff 
Lees  Quintet:  Chamber  music  students  of  John  de  Lancie 
Faure  Quartet:  Chamber  music  students  of  Mischa  Schneider 
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THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Ciirtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  1975-1976 
Tuesday,  13  April  1976  at  5:15  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 


I 

Variations  on  the  Chorale  Theme  "Jesu  meine  Freude"  Joheuin  Sebastian  Bach 

(Transcription  by  Kreines)  (1685-17 50) 

Thomas  H.  Elliott,  trombone 
Carl  Lenthe,  trombone 
Joseph  Williams ,  trombone 
Philip  McClelland,  bass  trombone 
Carleton  Greene,  tuba 


II 


Suite  for  Four  Trombones,  Opus  82  Flor  Peeters 

Entrata  (b.  1903) 

Lied 
Dans 
Final 


Thomas  H.  Elliott,  trombone 
Carl  Lenthe,  trombone 
Joseph  Williams,  trombone 
Philip  McClelland,  bass  trombone 


III 

Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales  (1911 )  Maurice  Ravel 

(1875-1937) 


Scherzo  in  E  Major,  Opus  5^+  (l8U2)  Frederic  Chopin 

(I8IO-I8U9) 

Deborah  Dun'3ore,  piano 


Brass  Ensembles:  Chamber  music  students  of  Glenn  Dodson  and  M.  Dee  Stewart 
Deborah  Dundore:  Student  of  Eleanor  Sokoloff 
Joseph  Williams:  Guest  Artist 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  1975-1976 
Wednesday,  ih  April  1976  at  5:15  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 


I 

Concerto  in  E  Flat  Major  for  Trumpet,  Hob.  Vile  (1796)  Joseph  Haydn 

Allegro  (1732-1809) 
Andante 

Finale :  Allegro 

Brian  Moon,  trumpet 
Robert  H.  Elmore,  piano  . 


II 

Concertino  for  Trumpet  ( 19^+8)  Andre  Jolivet 

(b.  1905) 

Jeff  Shuman,  trumpet 
Robert  H.  Elmore,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


III 

Sonata  in  D  Major,  Hob.  XVI :2U  (1773)  Joseph  Haydn 

Allegro  (1732-1809) 
Adagio 

Finale:  Presto 


Apres  une  Lecture  du  Dante  (Fantasia  quasi  Sonata)  Franz  Liszt 

from  Annees  de  Pelerinage  -  Italie  (l837-l839)  (18II-I886) 

Steven  De  Groote,  piano 


Brian  Moon:  Student  of  Frank  J.  Kaderabek 
Jeff  Shuman:  Student  of  Frank  J.  Kaderabek 
Steven  De  Groote:  Student  of  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski  and  Seymour  Lipkin 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  1975-1976 
Tuesday,  20  April  1976  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 


Sonata  in  G  Minor 

Grave  -  Allegro  George  Frideric  Handel 

Largo  (1685-1759) 
Allegro 

Peter  Lloyd,  double  bass 
Soomi  Lee,  piano 

II 

Concerto  in  E-Flat  Major  for  Trombone  Georg  Christoph  V/agenseil 

Con  discretione  (1715-1777) 
Allegro  assai 

Thomas  Elliott ,  trombone 
Kari  Miller,  piano 

III 

Fill  mi,  Absalon  Heinrich  Schiitz 

(1585-1672) 

Jesse  Coston,  bass 

Thomas  Elliott ,  trombone 

Carl  Lenthe,  trombone 

Mary  Beth  O'Quinn,  trombone 

Philip  McClelland,  bass  trombone 

Karen  Lakey,  organ 

IV 

Two  Dances  (l97_)  Jean-Michel  Defay 

Danse  Sacree:  Lent 
Danse  Profane:  Mouvement  de  Samba 

Thomas  Elliott,  trombone 
Kari  Miller,  piano 

INTERMISSION 

V 

Suite  in  G  Minor  for  Viola  and  Piano,  Opus  131d  Max  Reger 

Molto  sostenuto  (l873-19l6) 
Vivace 

Andante  sostenuto 
Molto  vivace 

Sonata  in  G  Major  for  Viola  and  Piano  (l92l)  Arnold  Bax 

Molto  moderato  (1883-1953) 
Allegro  energico  ma  non  troppo  presto 
Molto  lento 

John  Pruett ,  viola 
Charles  Abramovic,  piano 

Peter  Lloyd:  Student  of  Roger  M.  Scott 
Thomas  Elliott:  Graduating  student  of  Glenn  Dodson 
John  Pruett :  Graduating  student  of  Joseph  de  Pasquale 
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THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  19T5-19T6 
Wednesday,  21  April  1976  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 


Sonata  in  D  Major,  Opus  5,  No.  2 
Adagio 
Allegro 
Musette  I 
Allegro 
Musette  II 
Marc he 


George  Frideric  Handel 
(1685-1759) 


Barbara  Chaff e,  flute         Young-Chang  Cho,  cello 
Richard  Turner,  harp 


Sonate  fur  Harfe  (1939) 
Massig  schnell 
Lebhaft 

Lied:  Sehr  langsara 


Richard  Turner,  harp 


Paul  Hindemith 
(1895-1963) 


Sonata  in  D  Major,  S.  1028  (ca.  1720) 
Adagio 
Allegro 
Andante 
Allegro 

Sarah  Clarke,  viola 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
(1685-1750) 


Robert  McDonald,  piano 


Sonata  in  E  Flat  Major,  Opus  120,  No.  2  (I89U) 
Allegro  amabile 

Appassionato,  ma  non  troppo  allegro 
Andante  con  moto 
Allegro  non  troppo 

Sarah  Clarke,  viola 


Robert  McDonald,  piano 
INTERMISSION 


Johannes  Brahms 
(1833-1897) 


Sonata  in  C  Major 
Largo 
Allegro 
Andante 
Allegro 

Eric  Sjostrom,  bassoon       Peter  Lloyd,  double  bass 
Lori  Packer,  piano 


Johann  Friedrich  Fasch 
(1688-1758) 


Duo  pour  Basson  et  Contrebasse  (1925) 
Eric  Sjostrom,  bassoon 


Peter  Lloyd,  double  bass 


Albert  Roussel 
(1869-1937) 


Sonata  for  Bassoon  and  Piano  (1952) 
Moderately  slow- 
Fast 


Slow 
Fast 


Eric  Sjostrom,  bassoon       Lori  Packer,  piano 


Alvin  Etler 
(1913-1973) 


Handel  Trio:  Chamber  music  students  of  Isidore  Cohen 
Richard  Turner:  Student  of  Marilyn  Costello 
Sarah  Clarke:  Graduating  student  of  Michael  Tree 
Eric  Sjostrom:  Graduating  student  of  Sol  Schoenbach 
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THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  1975-1976 
Thursday,  22  April  1976  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 
I 

Sonata  in  F  Major,  Opus  2k  (18OO-I8OI) 
Allegro 

Adagio  molto  espressivo 
Scherzo:  Allegro  molto 
Rondo:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Victoria  Noyes,  violin 
Rita  Reichman,  piano 

II 

Sonata  in  A  Minor,  Opus  1+2,  D.  81i5  (l825) 
Moderato 

Andante,  poco  mosso 
Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace 
Rondo:  Allegro  vivace 

Leslie  Spotz,  piano 
INTERMISSION 
III 

La  Cheminee  du  Roi  Rene,  Opus  205  (1939) 
Cortege  (Procession) 
Aubade  (Morning  Serenade) 
Jongleurs  (Jugglers) 
La  Maousinglade 

Joutes  sur  I'Arc  (Jousts  on  the  Arc) 
Chasse  k  Valabre  (Hunting  at  Valahre) 
Madrigal-Nocturne 

Barbara  Chaff e,  flute       Tim  Blackraore,  clarinet 
John  Ferrillo,  oboe  Jeffry  Kirschen,  horn 

Kim  Walker,  bassoon 

IV 

Kleine  Kammermusik  fur  funf  Blaser,  Opus  2h ,  No.  2  (1922)  Paul  Hindemith 

Lustig  (Lively)  (1895-1963) 
Walzer:  Durchweg  sehr  leise  (Waltz:  Quietly  throughout) 
Ruhig  und  einfach  (Calm  and  simple) 
Schnell  (Fast) 
Sehr  lebhaft  (Very  fast) 

Pamela  Babett,  flute         Monica  Jarvis,  clarinet 
Martin  Schuring,  oboe       David  Bryant,  horn 
Mark  Gigliotti,  bassoon 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(1770-1827) 


Franz  Schubert 
(1797-1828) 


Darius  Milhaud 
(1892-I97U) 


Beethoven  Sonata:  Chajnber  music  students  of  Felix  Galimir 
Leslie  Spotz:  Student  of  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski 
Woodwind  Quintets:  Chamber  music  students  of  John  de  Lancie 
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THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  19T5-1976 
Friday,  23  April  1976  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 
I 

Spirc.te  pur,  spirate 

Del  mio  core  from  Orfeo  ed  Euvidice,  Hob.  XXVIII: 13  (17 91) 
Pastoreli  de  li  Alpi 

II 

Run  lass  uns  Frieden  Schliessen  (I89O) 
from  Italienisahes  Liederhuch:  Teil  I 

Vergcbliches  Standchen,  Opus  BU,  No.  h  (1878-I881) 
Meine  Lieder,  Opus  I06,  No.  h  (1886-I889) 

An  Chloe,  K.  52U  (1787) 

Icli  ging  nit  Lust  durch  einen  griinen  Wald  (1882) 

III 

Clair  dG  lune.  Opus  U6.  No.  2  (1887) 

Au  bord  de  l*eau.  Opus  8  No.  1  (ca.  I865) 

L  Heure  exquise 
Ouvre  ton  coeur 

IV 

Vissi  d'arte,  vissi  d'amore  from  Tosca  (190O) 


Stefano  Donaudy 

Joseph  Haydn 
(1732-1809) 

Gioacchino  Rossini 
(1792-1868) 


Hugo  Wolf 
(1860-1903) 

Johannes  Brahms 
(1833-1897) 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
(1756-1791) 

Gustav  Mahler 
(1860-1911) 


Gabriel  Faure 
(18U5-I92U) 

Reynaldo  Hahn 
(1875-19^+7) 

Georges  Bizet 
(1838-1875) 


Giacomo  Puccini 
(1858-I92U) 


CHRISSELLENE  PETROPOULOS,  Soprano 
VLADIMIR  SOKOLOFF,  Piano 


Sonata  in  C  Minor,  M.  12 
Sonata  in  B  Flat  Major,  M.  13 


INTERMISSION 
V 

VI 


Sonata  in  A  Flat  Major,  Opus  110  (l82l) 
Moderato  cantabile,  molto  espressivo 
Allegro  molto 

Adagio  ma  non  troppo  -  Fuga:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 


VII 


Fantasie  in  F  Minor,  Opus  U9  (18UO-I8U1) 


Padre  Antonio  Soler 
(1729-1783) 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(1770-1827) 


Frederic  Chopin 
(181O-I8U9) 


ROBERT  McDonald,  Piano 


Chrissellene  Petropoulos :  Student  of  Margaret  Harshaw  and  Marianne  Casiello 
Robert  McDonald:  Graduating  student  of  Rudolf  Serkin  and  Seymour  Lipkin 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  19T5-19T6 
Monday,  26  April  1976  at  5:15  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 


Sonata  for  Flute,  Viola  and  Harp  Claude  Detussy 

Pastorale:  Lento,  dolce  rubato  (l862-19l8) 


Interlude:  Tempo  di  minuetto 
Final:  Allegro  moderato  ma  risoluto 

Sheryl  Henze,  flute 
Steven  Tenenbom,  viola 
Catherine  White,  harp 

II 

Quintet  in  G  Major,  Opus  111  (189O)  Johannes  Brahms 

Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio  (l833-l897) 
Adagio 

Un  poco  allegretto 

Vivace,  ma  non  troppo  presto 

Bayla  Keyes,  violin 
Cindy  Martindale,  violin 
Sarah  Clarke,  viola 
Karen  Dreyfus,  viola 
Michael  Reynolds,  cello 

INTERMISSION 

III 

Sonata  in  A  Minor,  .Opus  27,  No.  2  for  Violin  Alone  Eugene  Ysaye 

Obsession:  Prelude  (Poco  vivace)  ( 1858-1931) 

Malinconia:  Poco  lento 
Danse  des  Ombres:  Sarabande  (Lento) 
Les  Furies:  Allegro  furioso 

Young-Mi  Cho,  violin 
IV 

Sonata  in  A  Major,  Opus  13  (1876)  Gabriel  Faure 

Allegro  molto  (18U5-I92U) 
Andante 
Allegro  vivo 
Allegro  quasi  presto 

Young-Mi  Cho,  violin 
Young-Bang  Cho,  piano- 


Debussy  Trio:  Chamber  music  students  of  Michael  Tree 
Brahms  Quintet:  Chamber  muFic  studentc  of  Felix  Galimir 
Young-Mi  Cho:  Student  of  Arnold  Steinhardt 


"Guest  Artist 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  1975-1976 
Monday,  3  May  1976  at  8:00  P.  M. 


A  RECITAL  OF  FRENCH  SONG 
Members  of  the  Voice  and  Opera  Departments 
from  the  Class  of  Thomas  Gruhb 
Mr.  Grubb  at  the  piano 


I 


GABRIEL  FAURE   Poeme  d'un  .jour  (C.  Grandmougin) 

(l8i+5-192U)  Rencontre 

Toujours 
Adieu 


ELEANOR  STALLCOP,  soprano 


  En  priere  (S.  Bordese) 

  Nell  (Leconte  de  Lisle) 

ADELAIDA  ANDERSON,  soprano 


JEAN-BAPTISTE  LULLY    Air  de  Caron,  "II  faut  passer 

(1632-1687)  tot  ou  tard''  (Alceste) 

CAMILLE  SAINT-SAENS    Danse  macabre  (H.  Cazalis) 

(1835-1921) 

JOHN  PAUL  WHITE,  bass 

REYNALDO  HAHN    L'heure  exquise  (P.  Verlaine) 

(18TU-I9I17) 

GABRIEL  FAURE    Clair  de  lune  (P.  Verlaine) 

(l8ii5-192U)    Au  bord  de  I'eau  ( Sully-Prudhomme ) 

GEORGES  BIZET    Ouvre  ton  coeur  (L.  Delatre) 

(1838-1875) 

CHRISSELLENE  PETROPOULOS,  soprano 


INTERMISSION 


;  ATI -inn  A 


A  Recital  of  French  Song  —  2 


II 

CLAUDE  DEBUSSY  Chansons  de  Bilitis  (P.  Louys) 

(1865-1918)  La  Flute  de  Pan 

La  Chevelure 

Le  Tombeau  des  naiades 

LUCY  MEADORS,  mezzo  soprano 


  from  the  Ariettes  oubliees  (P.  Verlaine) 

C'est  I'extase 

II  pleut  dans  mon  coeur 
L' ombre  des  arbres 
Chevaux  de  bo is 
Green 

LAURA  LYTOI  WOODS,  soprano 


FRANCIS  POULEKC    C.   (L.  Aragon) 

(1899-1963)    Bleuet  (g/  Apollinaire! 

GREGORY  WIEST,  tenor 


  Trois  poemes  de  Louise  de  Vilmorin 

Le  gargon  de  Liege 
Au-dela 

Aux  officiers  de  la  garde  blanche 

MARSHA  HUNTER,  soprano 


DARIUS  MILHAUD    from  the  Chansons  de  Ronsard 

( 1892-197 U)  A  une  fontaine 

A  Cup i don 


SALLY  WOLF,  soprano 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-sacond  Season  1975-1976 
Tuesday,  h  May  1976  at  5:15  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 


Trio  in  E  Flat  Major, 
Andante 
Menuetto 

Rondo:  Allegretto 


K.  U98  (1786) 


Deborah  Dundore,  piano 
Phyllis  Drake,  clarinet 
Lynne  Edelson,  viola 


Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
(1756-1791) 


INTERMISSION 

II 


Song  without  Words,  Opus  30,  No.  1  (I83H) 
I .     Cont  emplat  ion 

Pendant  la  Fete  (copyright  1929) 

Bert  Truax,  trumpet 
Lori  Packer,  piano 

III 

Concerto  in  B  Flat  Major  for  Alto  Trombone 
and  Piano  (17 69) 

Allegro  moderate 

Andante 

Finale:  Allegro  moderato 

Carl  Lenthe,  alto  trombone 
Lori  Packer,  piano 

IV 

Suite  in  D  Major  for  Trumpet 
Overture 
Gigue 

Aire  (Menuetto) 

Bourree 

March 


Felix  Mendelssohn 
(I809-I8U7) 

Armand  Bournonville 
(b.  ca.  1900) 


Johann  Georg  Albrechtsberger 
(1736-1609) 


George  Frideric  Handel 
(1685-1759) 


Bert  Truax,  trumpet 
Lori  Packer,  piano 


Elegy  for  Mippy  II  for  Unaccompanied  Trombone  and  Foot 

Carl  Lenthe,  trombone 
VI 

Three  Essays  for  Trumpet  and  Trombone 

Bert  Truax,  trumpet 
Carl  Lenthe,  trombone 


Leonard  Bernstein 
(b.  1918) 


Elliott  Schwartz 
(b.  1936) 


Mozart  Trio:  Chamber  music  students  of  Felix  Galimir 
Bert  Truax:  Graduating  student  of  Frank  Kaderabek 
Carl  Lenthe:  Student  of  M.  Dee  Stewart 


.I'teJiof-;  aire.br.-a/i.  .gfrr.B'iioW 


(Qoat-cirvr.) 
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THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  19T5-19T6 
Tuesday,  U  May  1976  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 
I 


Stornello  (1869)  (Anonymous) 

Lo  Spazzacamino  (18U5)  (Maggioni) 

Perduta  ho  la  pace  (I838)  (Goethe/Balestri ) 

La  Zingara  {iQh^)  (Maggioni) 


Giuseppe  Verdi 
(1813-1901) 


Christine  D'Amico,  soprano 
Vladimir  Sokoloff,  piano 

II 


Pastorale  (Regnard) 


Le  Bonheur  est  chose  legere  (Carre) 

Violin  obbligato:  Cindy  Martindale 

Nie  ma  czego  trzeba.  Opus  7^,  No.  13  (Zalesky) 
Moja  Pieszczotka,  Opus  7^,  No.  12  (Mickievich) 
(Sung  in  Polish) 


Georges  Bizet 
(1838-1875) 

Camille  Saint-Sr^ers 
(1835-1921) 

Frederic  Chopin 
(18IO-I8I+9) 


Christine  D'Amico,  soprano 
Vladimir  Sokoloff,  piano 


III 


Elfenlied  (Morike) 

V7ie  lange  schon  .   .   .  (1891) 

(from  "'Italienisches  Liederhuch") 
Auf  einer  Wanderung  (Morike) 


Hugo  Wolf 
(1860-1903) 


Christine  D'Amico,  soprano 
Vladimir  Sokoloff,  piano 

IV 


0  mio  babbino  caro  (from  "Gianni  Schicchi") 


Giacomo  Puccini 
(l858-192i+) 


Christine  D'Amico,  soprano 
Vladimir  Sokoloff,  piano 


Six  Piano  Pieces,  Opus  II8  (I892) 
Intermezzo  in  A  Minor 
Intermezzo  in  A  Major 
Ballade  in  G  Minor 
Intermezzo  in  F  Minor 
Romanze  in  F  Major 
Intermezzo  in  E  Plat  Minor 


Johannes  Brahms 
(1833-1897) 


Aglaia  Koras ,  piano 


INTERI4ISSI0N 


Tuesday,  A  May  1976  at  8:00  P.  M.  —  2 


VI 

Fantasie  for  Violin  and  Piano,  Opus  (19^9) 

Peter  Zazofsky,  violin 
Charles  Abraraovic ,  piano 

VII 

Sonata  in  C  Major  for  Violin  Alone,  S.  1005  (ca.  1720) 
Adagio  -  Fuga 
Largo 

Allegro  assai 

Peter  Zazofsky,  violin 


Arnold  Schoenborg 
(187U-I951) 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
(1685-1750) 


VIII 


Three  Madrigals  for  Violin  and  Viola 
Poco  allegro 


Poco  andante 
Allegro 


Tzigane  (192U) 


Peter  Zazofsky,  violin 
Randolph  Kelly,  viola 

IX 


Peter  Zazofsky,  violin 
Vladimir  Sokoloff,  piano 


Bohuslav  Martinu 
(1890-1955) 


Maurice  Ravel 
(1875-1937) 


Christine  D'Amico:  Student  of  Marianne  Casiello 
Aglaia  Koras :  Student  of  Rudolf  Serkin  and  Mieczyslaw  Horszovski 
Peter  Zazofsky:  Graduating  student  of  Ivan  Galamian  and  Arnold  Steinhardt 


-.o  ^ 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  1975-1976 
Wednesday,  5  May  1976  at  5:15  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 
I 

Organ  Concerto  in  D  Minor,  S.  596  (1708-1717),  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

After  Vivaldi's  Concerto  Grosso,  Opus  3,  No.  11  ( 1685-1750) 

Allegro  moderato  -  Grave  -  Fuga 
Laxgo  e  Spiccato 
Finale :  Allegro 

Prelude  et  Fugue  sur  le  nom  d 'Alain,  Opus  7  (19^3)  Maurice  Durufle 

(b.  1902) 

Kerry  Beaumoni ,  organ 


II 

Sonata  in  G  Major,  S.  1027  (ca.  1720) 
Adagio 

Allegro  ma  non  tanto 
Andante 

Allegro  moderato 

Karen  Dreyfus,  viola 
Leslie  Spotz,  piano 

III 

Scherzo  in  E  Major,  Opus  5^  (l8U2)  Frederic  Chopin 

(I8IO-I8U9) 

Steven  De  Groote,  piano 


Kerry  Beaumont :  Student  of  John  Weaver 
Karen  Dreyfus :  Student  of  Michael  Tree 
Steven  De  Groote:  Student  of  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski  and  Seymour  Lipkin 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
(1685-1750) 


Hon  ?5r  -sirs 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  1975-1976 
Wednesday,  5  May  1976  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 
I 

Serenade  in  D  Major  ,  Opus  25  (1795-1796) 
Entrata:  Allegro 
Tempo  ordinario  d'un  Menuetto 
Allegro  molto 
Andante  con  Variazioni 
Allegro  scherzando  e  vivace 
Adagio 

Allegro  vivace  e  dis  in  volta 

Sheryl  Henze,  flute 
Young-Mi  Cho,  violin 
Doris  Lederer,  viola 


II 

Sonata  in  C  Major  for  Cello  and  Piano,  Opus  65 
Dialogo 

Scherzo:  Pizzicato 
Elegia 
Marcia 

Moto  perpetuo 

Heidi  Jacob,  cello 
Charles  Abraraovic ,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


III 

Sonata  in  F  Minor  for  Viola  and  Piano,  Opus  120,  No.  1  {l89^)  Johannes  Brahms 

Allegro  appassionato  (l833-l897) 
Andante  un  poco  adagio 
Allegretto  grazioso 
Vivace 

Doris  Lederer,  viola 
Robert  McDonald,  piano 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(1770-1827) 


Benjamin  Britten 
(b.  1913) 


Beethoven  Trio:  Chamber  music  students  of  Isidore  Cohen 
Heidi  Jacob:  Student  of  Orlando  Cole 
Doris  Lederer:  Student  of  Michael  Tree 


ft  r  ■ 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  19T5-19T6 
Th\irsday,  6  May  197^  at  5:15  P.  M, 


PROGRAM 
I 

Suite:  Pour  le  piano  (1896-I9OI) 
Prelude 
Sarabande 
Toccata 

Fred  Moyer,  piano 


II 

Zwei  Gesange  fur  eine  Altstimme  mit  Bratsche 
und  Klavier,  Opus  91  (ca.  188U) 
I.    Gestillte  Sehnsucht  (Riickert) 
II.     Geistliches  Wiegenlied  (Geibel,  after  Lope  de  Vega) 

Lucy  Carolyn  Meadors,  mezzo  soprano 
Randolph  Kelly,  viola 
Steven  De  Groote,  piano 


III 

Trio  for  Oboe,  Bassoon  and  Piano  (1926)  Francis  Poulenc 

Presto  (1899-1963) 
Andante 

Rondo:  Tres  vif 

Harold  Smoliar,  oboe 
Richard  Hoenich,  bassoon 
Cecile  Licad,  piano 


Claude  Debussy 
(1862-1918) 


Johannes  Brahms 
(1833-1897) 


Fred  Moyer:  Student  of  Eleanor  Sokoloff 
Lucy  Carolyn  Meadors :  Student  of  Raquel  Adonaylo 
Poulenc  Trio:  Chamber  music  students  of  Sol  Schoenbach 


1       V  0  ^  IJ  'T  ~:.  .■  .: 
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THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-second  Season  1975-1976 
Thursday,  6  May  1976  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 
I 

Sonata  for  Harp  Germaine  Tailleferre 

Allegretto  (b.  I892) 

Lento 

Perpetuum  mobile 

Variations  sur  un  theme  dans  le  style  ancien  (191I)  Carlos  Salzedo 

(1885-1961) 

Catherine  WcAte,  harp 
II 

Partita  in  D  Minor  for  Violin  Alone,  S.  lOOU  (ca.  1720)  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Allemande  (1685-1750 ) 

Coxirante 
Sarabande 
Gigue 
Chaconne 

Joseph  Genualdi,  violin 
III 

Sonata  in  D  Major,  Opus  12,  No.  1  (1797-1798)  Ludvig  van  Beethoven 

Allegro  con  brio  (1770-1827) 
Tema  con  Variazioni:  Andante  con  moto 
Rondo:  Allegro 

Joseph  Genualdi,  violin 
Robert  McDonald,  piano 

INTERTGSSION 


IV 

Sonata  in  A  Major  (I886)  Cesar  Franck 

Allegretto  ben  moderate  (1822-I89O) 
Allegro 

Rezitativo  -  Fantasia 
Allegretto  poco  mosso 

Joseph  Genualdi,  violin 
Robert  McDonald,  piano 


(Program  continued  next  page) 
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V 

Suite  in  E  Major  from  Pieces  pour  Clavecin  {n2h)  Jean  Philippe  Rameau 

Allemande  (i683-1T6U) 
Courante 

Gigue  en  rondeau  I 
Gigue  en  rondeau  II 
Le  Rappel  des  Oiseaiix 
Rigaudon  I 
Rigaudon  II 
Double  du  Rigaudon  II 
r-lusette  en  rondeau 
Tambour in 

Le  Villageoise:  Rondeau 

Darrell  Rosenbluth,  piano 


VI 

Sechs  kleine  Klavierstucke ,  Opus  19  (1911)  Arnold  Schoenberg 

Leicht,  zart  (i8tU-1951) 
Langsam 
Sehr  langsam 
Rasch,  aber  leicht 
Etwas  rasch 
Sehr  langsam 

Darrell  Rosenbluth,  piano 


VII 

Frederic  Chopin 

Berceuse,  Opus  57  (I8U3)  (181O-I8I+9) 
Etude  in  G  Flat  Major,  Opus  10,  No.  5  (l829-l832) 

Darrell  Ec'"'"nMuth,  piano 


Catherine  White:  Graduating  student  of  Marilyn  Costello 
Joseph  Genualdi:  Graduating  student  of  Ivan  Galamian  and  Jascha  Brodsky 
Darrell  Rosenbluth:  Student  of  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski 


B(30BINI  >INL 
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